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PREFACE 

In the prepimitiOD. of this book it Lias been the author 1 ** 
aim to outline the rise of modem science and then to deal at 
greater length with various aspects of the work with which he 
has been particularly associated h Part I of the book 
is devoted to some of the pioneers to whom science in general 
and metallurgy in particular is so much indebted. Though 
necessarily incomplete, the information presented will, it is 
hoped, he found of interest and serve its purpose in paying 
tribute to some of the more notable early workers, whilst 
inducing readers—specially the younger men — to continue 
elsewhere the study of those who laid the foundations of 
modem science. 

The next section of the book — Part II* Metallurgy"—is 
devoted mainly to a consideration of the rise and importance 
of alloy sleds* a subject with which the author has been most 
intimately concerned for nearly half a century. Much informa¬ 
tion is included regarding modem alloy steels and their 
applications and* though the indication which has been given 
of the industrial applications of alloy steels is necessarily 
incomplete, the author trusts that it will serve to demonstrate 
that we are passing out of the age of iron and simple steel, 
and that we have advanced into an em which may justly be 
termed an age of alley steels for, without the use of such steels, 
il Ls certain that muderu civilisation could not be carried oiu 
II has been demonstrated that this advance represents not 
merely one with regard to special and comparatively small 
applications, but that alloy steels find uses, ns in the ease of 
manganese and other special steels, for large tonnage 
requirements, thus providing employment for many work¬ 
people. 

It is impossible to predict the extent to which the use of 
alloy steels may develop and become <«f still further importance 
to the world. Research in this direction is showing that the 
possibilities of alloy steels arc as yet exploited very incompletely ; 
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PREFACE 


the t ot Held is of enormous extent, and by fur the greater 
part of it is still unexplored* 

The subject of fuel economy, now of such national 
and, indeed, world- wide importance* is one which has received 
much attention in the research laboratories and worts of the 
author's firm- A general survey of the field, with detailed 
notes upon certain aspects of the subject, form Part III of this 
volume. 

In many respects Fart IV, dealing with education and 
research, is the most important in the book, for it emphasises 
the value of research work and reviews the methods and 
facilities now available for education and research* Tribute is 
paid to the invaluable work done by the great scientific societies 
of this country, and a special plea is made for federation of 
scientific and industrial interests* Along these lines lie our 
hopes for continued and increased prosperity and development 
as indicated in the concluding section, Pari V, of the book. 

When dealing with so vast a field much more might have 
been said, but for the limitations of space, and in offering this 
volume, which has hud to be prepared amidst the innumerable 
distractions of busy and anxious times, the author asks that it 
may be regarded as an incentive to younger men, and as some 
measure of grateful recognition for the assistance which he fans 
received during so many years, not only from the members of 
Ids own staff, but also from many other scientific and practical 
men at home, on the Continent, and in America. To those 
who are mentioned in this book, as well as to those who have 
been omitted inadvertently or by reason of space restrictions, 
the author expresses heartfelt indebtedness. 

A. ITADFTELD. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE BIRTH OF SCIENCE. 

The Value of an Historical Surrey. —The rise of 
metallurgy to its present eminence lias been particularly rapid 
during the past fifty years but. prior to that, a considerable 
amount of knowledge—concerning the art rather than the 
science of metallurgy—had been accumulated slowly during 
a period of many centuries. Whilst, therefore, the main 
purpose of this book is to describe some of the important 
metallurgical developments of the past hair-century and their 
effects on modem progress, no excuse need be offered for 
making a preliminary retrospect of early science in general and 
metallurgy in particular. There is much to be learned from 
such a study, for a correct conception of the living past is a 
guide and help to us to-day. Even so far back as me. 300 
the philosopher Publius Syrus said: 41 Each present day is 

the scholar of yesterday.” 

Wherever possible the author has always tried to do full 
justice to the workers of the past, for it is largely from their 
wise prevision that we arc to-day benefiting so largely. This 
policy is supported by Mr. C. Spillcr in Ids valuable book. “ A 
New- System of Scientific Procedure,” wherein he states that 
it would be a grave and unpardonable error to suppose that 
every invention and discovery of note dates from the rise or 
era of modern science. Long before that era man had invented 
language, alphabets, the arithmetical notation now in use, also 
customs, manners, morals, religions, and laws; domesticated 
diverse animals; developed the cereals, vegetables, and fruits, 
and discovered the use and safe production of fire ; extracted, 
utilised, and mixed various metals; introduced the axe, the 
knife, the saw, the plough, the wheel, glass, mirror, sails, bricks, 
windmill and watermill, the calendar, the compass, spectacles, 
clocks, ami scores of other inventions and discoveries of far- 
reaching significance; built magnificent roads, waterways. 



2 METALLURGY AND ITS INFLUENCE 

carriages, ships, and temples; produced unsurpassed works of 
art, and developed man s sense of the beauLiful ; and laid t c 
foundations of mathematics, astronomy, logic, and medicine, 
besides those of poetry, the drama, and literature generally. 

Except for the purposes of geological, ethnological, and 
smu\as studies, the history of Great Britain as we know it to-day 
may be said to have comm creed with the Norman Conquest 
in 1066. Soon thereafter learning began tu take iLs rise in this 
country, and Oxford became one of the mast important cities 
in the kingdom. By its association with Roger Bacon, Oxford 
has a special claim to notice in an> account of the rise of 
science in this country. It is specially interesting to note the 
long period of stagnation which follow ed Bacon's work, and the 
sudden general awakening which occurred in all lields of 
knowledge during the I6th and 17th centuries. In this and the 
following chapter there is given a general perspective view, 
necessarily far from complete, of some of the steps by which 
science has reached its present eminence. Many of the workers 
ami discoveries concerned are dealt with more fully in later 
chapters, but in selecting from the roll of the past centuries a 
few names for special mention in these introductory notes, 
limitations of space make it Impossible to deal with all those 
who have contributed directly to the prestige of our country 
and to the advancement of science in general including 
metallurgy. 

Early Science in Oxford. -In the thirteenth century, 
says Mr. R. T. Gunther in his admirable book on ** Early 
Science in Oxford.” the seeds of Arabian learning began to 
germinate in Europe among men of western race. 1 he science 
of the Moors as in Spain had brought them European reputation : 
Emperors and Kings became their pupils and patrons. Natural 
science in the west began to put forth the first shoots of the 

tree that has grown so mighty. 

In the course of bis Presidential Address to the Classical 
Association at Oxford, on May 16th, 1019, the author s friend, 
the late Sir William Oder, F.R.S., referred to a loon exhibition 
of early scientific instruments end MSS. arranged for the 
occasion | he said t 

» of qunilremts mul ostmUtus show how AnbtHU inutm- 

merits, thunsdfn rrtuixiing much of the flWtr Clnrek liavo 

truit&kiied Alexandrian science into the Weston woritl, Some 
wet* constructed for the latitude of Oxford, fend one ww associated 
with our aitToaomcr-poirt Cluaueer. 
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M For the first Lime the instruments and works af tli l- early 
members «f Uir Mcrtun School iLaronumfr-physirian* have been 
bronchi together. Tfiey belong to n group of men of the fourteenth 
century —Keed f Asehenikn^ Simon Bredun, Merle* Richard of 
Wjdtingford* and others — whose labour* ruAde Oxford the Vailing 
sejentEttc University of the world. 

11 Little remains of the Kcimtilk apparatus of the early period 
of the Royal Society* hut through the kindness of the Dean and 
Governing body of Christ t!hurch + the entire contentB of the cabinet 
of plideHophie-id apparatus of the Eurl or Orrery* who flourished 
same thirty y<ors after the foundation of the Society, is on exhibit, 
and the actual astronomical madd, the k Orrery,' made for him and 
avllecl sifter his. name*" 

Among other notable exhibits there were t 

(1) A series of astronomsea! voJvelks in mauuMiripts and 
printed books. 

(2) The printed evident*- that Leonard Oiggcs of University 

Colley was the Inventor of the telescope many years before 
Galileo, _ * 

|a) The mnthcniatiea] work i*f Robert Records of All Souls 
College, in which he suggested the St. Andrew s Cross as the sign of 
multiplication* and used tlw symbols , — . =. 

( 4 ) The earliest, known slide-rule in a circular form, recently 
discovered in St. John's College. 

IS) The early vellum ana wooden tdfisouptf of the Orrery 
Collection* 

(ftj An original Marshall ndcrowope. 

(7) Early surveying instruments, including the great quadrate 
of Sehissler. 

Roger Bacon ( 1214 - 1392 ).—Amongst the most eminent 
members of Merton College at that time, and specially 
distinguished by the fact that he was literally centuries ahead 
of his time in regard to scientific principles, there was Roger 
Bacon who, as a Franciscan, had to live in a Friary and not 
in the College itself. One of his collaborators must have been 
Richard Wallingford, who is entered on the Bursar Roll of the 
College as a maker of astronomical instruments. 

In view of the fact that the founda tion of scientific education 
in Oxford, indeed in this country generally, is bound up with 
the history of Roger Bacon, whose study of science in those 
early time's was of the highest importance, no apology is needed 
for dealing atwome length with his career. 

Roger Bacon was born in 141*, and his life almost spanned 
the thirteenth century. His learning gained for him the title 
of Doctor Mirabflis from his brother-Eranciscans. 

From Oxford, where he studied under Edmund of Abingdon, 
to whom he owed his introduction to the works of Aristotle, 
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he passed to the University of Paris, where his whole heritage 
was spent in costly studies and experiments. 

He finally returned to Oxford as a teacher, working there 
Very strenuously. The pride with which he referred to the 
Satisfactory development of his system of instruction was 
further justified hv the results of the wide extension which he 
gave to scientific teaching, claiming, for example, that The 
Science of Optics lias not hitherto been lectured upon at Paris 
or elsewhere amongst the Latins, save twice at Oxford- 

Such was the state of optical knowledge when he returned 
from his travels and proved to posterity how fruitful was his 
“ Ratio invenieodL” In the Opus Majus dedicated to Pope 
Clement IV, c. 1265. he sketched out the properties of convex 
lenses in a more masterly way than any of his predecessors. 
Moreover, certain passages in his book appear Lo indicate that 
he knew the principle of the telescope. 

To show how near the truth Roger Bacon had arrived, and 
this was in the thirteenth century, he wrote the following ; 

■- daffies or iliaphomms bodies may be «* formed Hint till* I 0 «jst 
remote objects may a pp ea r just at band, amt the contrary, so ttiat 
wc muv read the smallest letters at on incredible distance, and may 
DumlH'V things, thrmgh newer so small, and may make the stars also 
appear as m ar :■» m plea.se. 

Mr. R. T. Gunther soys, in the above-mentioned Imok, that 
undoubtedly Roger Bacon was the first person to publish his 
belief that small objects could be magnified, and distant objects 
brought near bv means of single lenses and combinations of 
lenses, and that these effects were produced by enlarging, by 
means of refraction, the visual angles under which these objects 
were seen. Mr. Gunther [joints out that whilst the pathetic 
epitaph of Bacon himself was " Unheard, forgotten, buried,” 
H should not be overlooked that his teaching bore fruit when 
300 years later Digges, from a Baconian manuscript, constructed 

a telescope. _ . _ . 

Roger Bacon also wrote letters to the Pans University 
11 Of the Secrets of Arts and Nature,’* a fact which helps to 
explain the pleasing scene depicted in Plate I. In this 
interesting engraving Roger Bacon is shown presenting a book, 
probably "to the Chancellor of Paris. A translation of the 
inscription is &£ follow® : 

4 - Here begins the bonk which brother Mogei Hawn of the 
Minority Order wrote an thu retardation of the concoiuiUmta of 
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old age and senility, and on the preservation of the five acmes in 
full vigour, and on the augmentation of warmth, whereby a man 
mai y ma’h the natural end or limit destined for him by GtkI and 
Nature* and on the selection of food inuJ drink and other tiling 
with medicinal propertied* 

I am indebted to Dr. Cowley, of the Bodleian Library* also 
to Mr. ft. T. Gunther, for permission to reproduce this 
illustration, which Forms the frontispiece of Volume II of 
Mr. GuntheFs interesting and valuable book* u Early Science in 
Oxford.” ITe there uses, with reference to this phase of early 
knowledge regarding science* the following interesting words : 

^ In the twelfth century wandering scholars tike A dr lard of 
Bath, brought back the rudiments of physical and miiLhtunatiotl 
gi j iiiiice from Fordo vu and other snuthroi towns where such studies 
could flourish. In northern Europe the tlemonst nati ve sciences had 
been neglected* owing, as John of Salisbury would have us talfcvc, 
to the mistranslation of parts of Aristotle's works that rckited to 
physics, for which be rebukes Ms teachers. 

Not satisfied with the teaching of Use most learned professors 
in Paris, where English scholars took then- place as one of the 
1 nations * of the French university, many rt student travelled to 
ItaJy and Spain impelled thither by the to draw ijcaxer to the 

fountniiidicHil of knowledge, and on his return found hundreds 
ready to reverence the * maater** and to sit at his feet until the 
advent of one more newly arrived. 

“ The Greatest of these travelled scholars, ami one whose 
uioquuintarirc with Greek and Arable enabled him to take full 
ad vantage of Ite knowledge to hr obtained in fn reign countries, 
was the pupil of Edmund Ilkdi of Abingdon, our H Doctor UirabdLs p 
Roger llacon. His marvdloto discoveries and turns of thought, 
bin use and knowledge o f instrumental met I m mIs, bring h ini at every 
turn dose to the science of the present day. He generally 
recognised as ihr llmt great physicist in the modem sense of the 
word, though we have no mean* of knowing txaotiy how much he 
lc:tniL from those with whom ho may have studied when abroad, or 
how much wns due in his astounding and inventive genius. He is 
unfortunately reticent as regards l hr construction of his instrumriitH ; 
perhaps he hardly milisiri tluit such information would tic required 
a themrand ytsars after his death. For our po-syut purpose it 
suffices llrnt his improved olocfc his lenses fttui burning glasses, ant! 
his telescope entitle him to llie most lint mumble mrut ion In any 
history of I hc origin of sstvtAouiIcal Instrument* ; while to him we 
owe t he earliest Astnmnmind Observatory iti Oxfnrd / 1 

M Tradition has it that ike earliest astirmomical ©Ijsctvftlory in 
Oxford was situated on the only spnl that is definitely L-oitnected 
with the OttOK of Huger Bacon. Sod to say T tlie original building 
was sacrificed in the eighteenth century to an ill-considered scheme 
for road-widening*" 

Oxford can indeed be proud of this early Master of Science* 
whose Opus Majus displayed a mnde of philosophising far in 
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advance of the age in which lie lived, and will ever remain as 
witness of his greatness, Tins work, alas, only gained him a 
prison ; in his own words he was “ forgotten, buried out of 
sight.” 

The surpassing merit of the works of Roger Bacon was first 
publicly recognised in modern times at a meeting of the Royal 
Society on March 20th, 1678-9, but it is now generally admitted, 
as also stated by Green, in his “ History of the English People,” 
that he should be first in the great roll of those whom, he 
considered, came under the term Modern Science. He was 
one of the first to see the enormous imiHirtanec to mankind 
of the study of that branch of knowledge which we now call 
Science, and he would have nothing to do with occult 
phenomena—a specially interesting and significant fact 
considering the age in which he lived, Roger Bacon s 
dictum was “ Sine experieutia nihil sufficient er sciri potest.’ 

As so well put by Sir William Osier, in the Address already 
mentioned, the remarkable modernity of Bacon’s outlook may 
be judged from the following sentence : 

“ Experimental science lias three great prerogative* over all 
other sciences - it verities cundusiniu by direct experiment, it 
dbcovrm truth-, which they could never reach, and it investigates 
the secrets or nature and open* to us a knowledge of the past and 
of the future." 

Alas, the temper of that age was against scientific or 
philosophical studies, and some centuries h»ul to puss until 
another Bacon, Lord Verulam, kindled the fire which has 
grown and grown in importance until to-day we sec its wonderful 
effect upon this world of ours, not merely from the theoretical 
point of view, but in the innumerable applications of science 
and its benefits to OUT daily lives. 

The Middle Ages and the Renaissance.—Though there 
was for a time no one to continue the work commenced so 
brilliantly by Roger Bacon, it is satisfactory to note that tliis 
country held a conspicuous position in the philosophy of the 
Middle Ages- in fact. Professor de Morgan gives a list of no 
fewer than 96 English Mathematical and Astronomical writers 
between 1068 and 1390, so that it was rightly said by Captain 
S my the in his Celestial Cycle that “ England luis contributed 
her full quota to the series of philosophical and zealous inquirers 
who have so largely opened the human intellect." 
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Evidently, however, some change disastrous to the fortunes 
of science must liavc taken place aljout 1230, soon after the 
foundation of the Dominican and Franciscan orders, for the 
members of these orders fell back upon the adoption of the 
Aristotelean Philosophy. This unfortunately resulted in 
deferring for quite tlirce centuries the reforms in study which 
Roger Bacon had urged as matters of crying necessity in his 
own time. 

Most useful work was being carried out during this period 
by Continental Universities, high amongst which ranked the 
University of Paris already mentioned in connection with Roger 
It aeon. Monsieur Emile Picard, Secrelary-in-Chief of the 
French Academic des Sciences, has pointed out that as regards 
the Middle Ages, Duhem emphasises in highly referenced works, 
the brilliancy of the Parte University during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, a period of intense intellectual life, 
where the influence of the teachings of Paris was very 
considerable on the teaching of the Universities of England, 
Italy, Spain, and Germany. 

After him, .lean Buridan, rector of the University of Paris 
from 1327, must be reckoned amongst the founders of modern 
dynamics. Up to then, dynamics had not played any part 
in the notoriety of Buridun, and, without mention mg the Tour 
de Nesle, his name only recalls arguments relating to the liberty 
of indifference, of which, however, no trace is found in his 
writings. There seems to be no doubt that after Duhem had 
expounded the dynamics of Bur id an by following a manuscript 
from the Latin part of the National Library. Buridan had 
broken away From peripatetic mechanics, and it seems that 
with this theory of the “ impetus,” lie rose to the law of inertia : 
whilst, daring to proclaim as useless the mental driving force of 
the celestial orbs, which played such an important part in the 
physics of Aristotle, Amongst the disciples or Buridan figures 
in the first rank Nicole Oresrne, grandmaster of the College of 
Navarre in 185<3, and later Bishop of Lisieux, whose influence 
was considerable: Orcsme was not only a precursor of Copemic 
by the views which be propounded on the earth and the planets, 
but also of Descartes by the use he made of the essential 
principles of analytical geometry. 

After the death of Roger Bacon there was, in this country, 
practically no advance in true science until the sudden 
awakening which occurred in, the latter port of the sixteenth 
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century* Then and thereafter progress was rapid arid 
cumulatively so. 

During a period represented roughly by the second half of 
the sixteenth century and Use first half of the seventeenth, 
the status of science was raised enormously by the foundation 
of an academy in Italy to which reference is made taler when 
dealing with the events which preceded the formation of the 
Royal Society. It was fortunate that during this period we 
were able to claim as our country men tho^e two great pioneers. 
Dr* Gilbert (1544-1603) and Sir Francis Bacon (I5GI-1026). 

Dr, Gilbert of Colchester, Physician to Queen Elizabeth, 
made discoveries in magnetism and electricity which caused 
him to be known as the Father of Magnetism. He is even 
credited by some to have been the first to show that meta¬ 
physics must give place to science, and Aristot clean ideas cease 
to dominate thought. To quote Dr, E. t\ Xorthrup : 

41 Then Metaphysics pave place to Science, and AristuUc cea^ei 
to dominate thought, because there came as it were fi gift from 
Heaven tn the form of ft desire on the part of men to learn jiIhmiI 
Nature through controlled observation. Whilst Franci* Ik-on 
formulolcd in a speculative way the new scientific method, it wafl 
Gillien., the Father of Mai^ctism* who first, put into effect, and 
reported in IiUJO his ftittCCss in his Classic Dr Mogntie. Tlie Science 
of Nature as observed in our dwelling place, the earth, made an 
advance comparable to the butterfly emerging from iK chrysalis. 11 * 

To Sir Francis Bacon, afterwards Lord Vcrubinu Viscount 
St. Albans, Lord Chancellor of England, whose portrait is 
shown in Plate II, we owe that announcement of the new 
scientific method which did so much to sweep away the earlier 
systems and admit the light of scientific truth. His various 
works, and particularly that on the Instauration of Science, 
have caused him to be regarded as the creator of the school of 
experimental philosophy. He was in a large measure responsible 
for the founding of the Hoyaj Society ; for it was whilst the 
memory of Bacon was recent, and the spirit of his philosophy 
newly spread, that the establishment of this great scientific 
society was accomplished. After falling from his high political 
estate* he devoted his remaining years to scientific pursuits. 
His life, alas, fell a sacrifice to some philosophical experiments, 
A retort which he had been using burst, some fragments struck 
Jus face, ami the wounds induced fever, of which he died. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries brought a revival 
of English letters, an opening of new, wider, and better national 
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interests, and the commencement of English scientific studies, 
which are admirably described in Green s History of the English 
People. Speaking of those times the late Professor Green said : 

*■ It was this lofty conception of tbe portion and ticstiny^ of 
Batumi sciencf wliJdi llacon Uit tii^l \*> inifiress upon rnttnlilmi 
Sl Ljtrgt. The agr was one in which knowledge was passing to 
fields of enquiry w hich had till then been unknown, in which Kepier 
and tlalilro wen* creating modem astronomy, in which Descarte-j 
was rsvL'iiiiuj the laws of motion, and Harvey the circulation uf 
the blood. But to the mass of men this great change was all but 
bn|K , r > ccptiblc ; ami it was the energy, the profound conviction, the 
eloquence of Bacon which first called the attention of mankind as a 
whole to the power and importance of physical research. It was 
he who by his lofty faith in the results and victories of the new 
philosophy nerved his followers to a aval and « milder re equal to 
his own. "it was he who above all gave dignity to the slow a ml 
p-iljrnt process Sif investigation* of experiment, of rtimparisoTU to 
the sacrificin'; of hyfHrthesis tn fact* to the h ingle aim after truth* 
which was to be the law of modem scietKC ," T 

In Macaulay’s History of England there are also striking 
passages relating to the wonderful developments of thu. 
seventeentli century, and it is sat is factory to note that our 
country is awarded its deserved position of eminence. Macaulay 
said that: 


*■ English genius was then effecting in Scirnw a revolution which 
would- to the end of lime, he reckoned amongst the highest 
achievements of the human intellect. RuL-an luid town the good 
seed in the sluggish snil and in an uncongenial season. 

- In the year 1000 tbe new field of Science obtained nscetutajssy. 
In that year the Royal Society, di-s,lined to lie a chief agent in the 
lone scries of glurioua and salutary reforms, begun to exist. In 
n fi-w months experimental science became all the m^le, the 
transfusion of blood, the ponckmtioa of air, the fixation of mercury, 
sucres'*led to that place fit Hie public mind winch had been lately 
occupied by Hie controversies of the Hota. Dreams of perfect 
ffimi^ of government made way for dreams of wings with which 
men were to fly from the Tower to the Abbey, and of double-keeled 
ships which were never to founder in l be fiercest storms- All 
dosses were hurried along by the prevailing sentiment, l uvular 
imd Roundhead. Hhurehman and Puritan, were for once allied. 
Divines. Jurists. Statesrm&i. Xnbles, Princes swelled in triumph of 
Hw Baconian philosophy. 

i* poet* sutiff wjlh emulous fervour the approach of the Qoioen 
w Dryilwi. with more soul ihau knowledge, joined his views to 
tbe general Rodimalfon, and foretold things which neither he nor 
anybody else understood. In his great poem Junta Mirabili* he 
predicted Hint the Koval Society would soon lead us to the extreme 
verge of Lhe gkilrf, and there delight us With a better view of the 
muon ! In Cast, huuian imagination ran riot/' 
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Not long afterwards, in the nest century, followed the 
remarkable invention and development of steam power by 
James Watt, whence largely sprang the Industrial development 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Before proceeding, 
however, to outline the " rise of steam ” and its consequences, 
it is necessary to pay tribute to the work of some of the early 
metallurgists and chemists who laid Lite foundations on which 
later workers have built. 

Dud Dudley { 1599 - 1684 ).—One of the earliest practical 
workers in the manufacture of iron upon a commercial scale 
was Dud Dudley, to whom the world owes the method of 
smelting iron by means of coke derived from " pit eoale ” 
instead of by charcoal as formerly used. But for his invention 
the manufacture of east-iron on its present immense scale 
would have been impossible. His process of smelting iron 
may be said to have laid the foundation stone of our vast iron 
and steel industry. 

Dud Dudley, who was the fourth son of Edward Lord 
Dudley, was born in 1599 about eight miles outside Birmingham. 
He was educated at Balliol and, according to his own account, 
was eventually brought down from Oxford to supervise a 
furnace and two forges belonging to his father at Pensnet, 
Worcestershire. It was here that Dudley claimed to have 
made a small quantity of iron of good quality with pit coal, and 
in the next year many tons which were “ fined 1T at the Cradley 
Forges. His words run as follows : 

** Having former knowledge anil delight m la® Works of my 
Fat fieri, whim I w»a but a Youth : afterward* at 2ft veare Old, was 
I fetched from Otford, then of Hnf/Hot (.'nllcdgr, Anno 101 ft, to look 
and manage B Iron Works nf my Father*. 1 Furnace, and a Forge* 
in the Chase of 1‘tstiti. in H'waifmAIw, but Wood and Charcoie, 
growing then scant, and f’it*coles. in great i[iuuitities abounding 
near the Furnace, did induce me to alter my Fumnce, and to 
attempt by my new Invention, the making of Iron with Pit-cole, 
assuring myself in rnv Inventkm, Die loss to me could not l«- greater 
then others, nor so (peat, although my success should prove 
fruitless : lint I found such success at brat tryai animated me, for 
at my tryat or blast, I made Iron to profit with Fit-cole, and found 
Facer*csi Aiblnt tnvtntioni” 

The immediate practical success of his work may be judged 
from his statement that he made 

** annuity great rtorr of Iran, good and merchantable, und sold it 
unto diverse men . , , at Twelve jjnunds per Tun," 
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It appears, however, that he was litigious and was often 
in trouble, bringing legal actions against many of those with 
whom he worked. He took a prominent part in the Civil 
War as a Royalist and was a Colonel in the army of Charles I P 
and General of Ordnance to Prince Maurice, In 1042 he was 
engaged in making cast-iron cannon at his foundries for the 
Royalist troops. On account of these activities he was 
subsequently deprived of his estate. In 1 AGO he begged for 
the restoration of his privileges, but without success. 

In his recent interesting work* Iron and Steel in the 
Industrial Revolution,” Mr. T, H, Ashton, M.A. t Senior Lecturer 
in Economics in the University of Manchester, deals with the 
history of Dud Dudley, and refers to the fact that in 3621 
Lord Dudley was granted a Patent which apparently ran for 
thirty-one years in respect of the process followed by his son, 
Dud Dudley. 

In 1665 Dud Dudley published that remarkable book 
entitled* Metaltum Martis: or. Iron made with Pit-eoale* 
Sea-coale, etc., and with the same Fuel! to Melt anil Fine 
Imperfect Mettnls, and Refine Perfect Mettals/ 1 He spoke of 
this country being able to supply “ His Sacred Majesties other 
Territories with Iron and Iron Wares and Steel also, by Iron 
and Stesd made with Pit-coalc. Sea-coale, and Peat; and 
thereby be helpful unto themselves and England and all 
Plantations of Hi* Majesties, uii this side and beyond the 
hne.” In this hook which was apparently written in support 
of his petition for the restoration of his estate, lie claimed Hint 
iron produced by his method wo* superior to that smelted and 
fined with charcoal. Mr. Ashton* in the treatise already 
mentioned, is inclined to consider that some of these claim* 
were exaggerated ; still, on the whole. Dud Dudley was surely 
entitled to great eredit for his work and investigations in those 
early days of the metallurgy of iron. 

It was also Dud Dudley who obtained a quaint acknowledg¬ 
ment of his sendee to Captain John Copley regarding the 
manufacture of iron. It runs as follows under date December 
30th, 1656 : 

- Mercinrandiifn—The day and the >rar above written. I* John 
Copley, of London. Gentleman* Du acknowledge tJial after the 
ExpntW of diverse Hundred Pound* to Engmivt** for the making 
of pny Bellowi to blow, for the making of Iron with Pit-Coale nr 
Sea-tsiaJe tiear BrL-itow H an d near I hr Fonwt of : that 

Dud Dudley Esq. did perform the blowing of the said Bellow * at 
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the Works ar Pit abovn said ; a wry fiisihle arsiE pIuiiflihLe vf&y, 
Umt one man may blow ilirm wilt] pleasure the space of an hour 
or two ; HTid Mils I do acknowledge in be performed with a wwy 
small di^ T and without any money paid to him for the same 
Invention/* 

Other Early Metallurgists.—In a paper read before the 
London Association of Foremen Engineers in Deceititier 1924 t 
Mr. Pearm&n refers to the importance of Dud Dudley’s work 
and mentions also the work of Ralph Hogge* 1543* and the 
Fuller family, who took for their deviceCarbone et forcipibus/ 1 
which properly meant st With Charcoal and Tongs." There was 
an important output of iron manufactured in Sussex, which 
readied its zenith towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth. 
In those times trade became very prosperous and large quantities 
were exported in the form of ordnance. 

Tn IfiG.% Hie same year that Dud Dudley published his 
MetaHum Mart is, Andrew YarranLon (IG16—1C5S4) appears 
to have been commissioned to go tn Saxony with a view to 
learning the methods of tin-plate manufacture, Yaminton, 
who is described as an engineer and agriculturist, “entered 
iron manufacture ” in 1652, and after his visit to the Continent 
he and his friends laid the foundations of the great tin-plate 
industry of toninv* 

The famous ironworks of CoalbrookdRle were founded by 
Abraham Darby in 170^ and. though he died shortly afterwards* 
his descendants carried on the work with great success. It is 
recorded of the second Abraham Darby that he watched the 
charging of the fir^t furnace for six days and nights and was on 
the point of collapsing from fatigue when the outflow of molten 
metal proclaimed the success of the experiment. 

Richard Reynolds (1735-1 SI 6), a Quaker ironmaster of 
Bristol, went into partnership with a later Abraham Darby 
whose daughter he married. He finally took sole charge of 
the Coalbrookdalc ironworks, then the most important in 
England, and amongst iiis many services to metallurgy and 
engineering may be mentioned his experiments with the iron 
puddling process, his use of iron instead of wood for rails, and 
the fact that lie made cylinders for most of the early steam 
engines, 

Tn 17-ld, Benjamin Huntsman, originally a Doncaster 
clock maker* started experimental work with a view to producing 
better steel for springs* As a result of his investigations he 
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developed the manufacture of crucible at eel and the works 
wffich he established for this purpose at Attcrcliffe (Sheffield) 
are still in operation- Plate III shows the cementation furnaces 
built by Benjamin Huntsman about 1750* 

The ingenious and meritorious improvements introduced 
by Cort in 1736, and protected by patents, consisted in the 
production of bar wrought-iron by piling and faggoting and by 
rolling with grooved rollers as is now the common practice* 
Until Bessemer invented his steel-making process in I $55 t 
steel was made only by the crucible process or by cementing 
puddled iron- The production of cheap steel in the quantities 
to which we are accustomed to-day would be impossible but 
for the Bessemer process, in the perfection of which Thomas 
and Gilchrist took such an important part- 

To these and other pioneers, some of whom arc mentioned 
in later chapters T we owe much of the prosperity of our Empire 
and. indeed, it is not too much to say that civilisation as w T e 
know it to-day would be impossible but for their discoveries. 
Chemistry in Olden Times*—In. his excellent treatise on 
“ The History of Chemistry covering the period from ‘2000 n.c. 
to a.d. 1910, Sir Edward Thorpe, F.R.S., points out that 
chemistry as an art was practised thousands of years before 
the Christian era, but as a science it dates no farther back than 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Although the monu¬ 
mental records of Egypt and the accounts left by Herodotus 
and other writers show that the ancient Egyptians had a 
knowledge of processes essentially chemical in their nature, 
yet there is no certain evidence that the Egyptians ever pursued 
chemistry in the spirit of science, or even in the manner which 
they and the Chaldeans followed, for example, astronomy and 
mathematics. 

It is believed that the origin of the word lt Chemistry ” was 
from “ chemi/' meaning the 4i black land/ 5 the ancient name 
of Egypt. It was known as the “ black art/ 7 which may have 
signified 44 Egyptian art 11 rather than that of doubtful nature, 
Thorpe traces in a most graphic and interesting mariner 
the rise of alchemy ; the philosopher's stone ; ktro-ehmistry ; 
and phlogi ston ism. We then come to Lavoisier and La 

Revolution Chimique ■ the atomic theory of Dalton and others 
which superseded previous conceptions ; and then we have the 
beginnings of electro-chemistry ; the foundations of organic 
chemistry, and the rise of physical chemistry. 
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As showing the ignorance and mystery prevailing so 
comparatively recently as two hundred years ago, it may be 
recalled that even such a pioneer as Dud Dudley says, with 
reference to iron manufacture: “ I might here speak somewhat 
of Superior Planets producing Metal; Saturn, Lead ; Jupiter, 
Tin ; and Mars, Iron.” This was evidently before the days of 
spectrum analysis ! 

Chemists in the days of alchemy were not content with 
merely stating the names of metals, but these were also 
represented by curious symbols or zodiac signs as shown by 
the following figure, which is taken from Glauber’s “ Treatise 
of the Signature of Salts, Metals, and Plants,” published in 
1658, In this the Sun represents Gold ; the Moon, Silver; 
Mercury, Quicksilver ; Venus, Copper ; Mars, Iron. 


□ □[lira 


-■tit*, Hiircurf, Yanm, 

G''kL Silver, Quidusil Vvr. Copjwr. 


J 

Iran. 


$Afum, JnpEt€T b 

hmA- Tin. 


In explanation of these symbols, Glauber said ; 

“ Ti ‘e extent to which Ihe symbol touches the enclosing iKinnrea 
» attended to indicate the native perfection of the metal. Xow 
if into rmr of these I put the character of the Sun or Gold 
viz. a round circle. ,t touches four porta of the sonant and 
lillrth it up, signifying that among celestial and terrestrial 
crval.ircs, the Sun and Cold do ever! ail other thincs in tlirir 
perfection i * 


Saturn was supposed to influence life, sciences and buildings ■ 
Jupiter honour, wishes, and wealth - Mars—wars, persons' 
marriages, and quarrels ; the Sun—hope, gain, and happiness- 
Venus—love and friendships Mercury—ftar, disease, debts’ 
and commerce; the Moon — robberies, wounds, and dreams. 
The intrinsic quality was denoted by the planet. The Sun 
was regarded ns favourable ; Saturn, cold ; Jupiter, temperate ; 
Mars, ardent; \ cmis, fruitful; Mercury, inconstant ; the 
Moon, melancholy. The days, colours, and metals also came 
under the same influences. 

Famous Chemists, It would be too ambitious a task to 
enumerate the imrnes of all those who have contributed to the 
present advanced state of chemical knowledge, but the names 
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and dates of some of the most notable chemists, from the 
Middle Ages down to the present time, are given in Table I. 
The “ type ” classification adopted in this Table is based on the 
method introduced by Sir William Til den, I.R.S., in his valuable 
book “ Famous Chemists : the Men and their Work.” 

Table I 


Notable Chemists feom tub Fifteenth Century 

TO THE PhESENT DaY. 


The * l t,vpe vi cUsBifl-ealion here iwed Is based on the method 
suggested by Sit Vrifliam Tilden. F.Tt,S. 

lATaO-CnEMl^ntV 

Pafutttlnia 

Agrirata 

Glauber 

Van Uclmont 

Uthl-1555 

1480-1555 

lt]Oi-lGG5 

1577-1041 

Tp.il BEfiDiasM of Monmi-S Chemtstkv 
•R obert Boyle 

Uxyow 

Boerlijiiivc 

Holes 

1627-1601 

iei3^jfl7n 

1663-1738 

1U77-17C1 

This rnLOGwriANa 

Stahl 

Block 

Cflwnd hih 

Priestley 

Sfhotle 

Bergman 

Crnnsledt 

Bknnuit 

1600-1734 

1728—17911 

1731-1810 

17 33-18r>4 
1742^1736 
17H5-1784 
1722-1765 
1093-1757 

The AfmpnLOGi5nc Rkvoluttos 

Lavoisier 

BertboUct 

Vau^uelin 

Klapmth 

Bcgthler 

1743-1794 

1748-1022 

1703-1322 

1743-1317 

1732-1343 

ElEOHItlTT IN Tilt SEHTICi OF CJTPTVIFi'raV 
Fnmlcfln 

1 law 

Wnlftiston 

F ant dray 

Henry 

Hare" 

WAmmn 

1706-1700 

1778-1920 

1730-1826 

1791-1867 

1797-1978 

1791—1858 

1772-1860 

Uwi OF C^MDINATiaSf AM TPt ATOMIC TatOaV 
Frtnwt 

Dolton 

Gay-Lussac 

Berreljtia 

1735-1826 

1760-1544 

1778— 1850 

1779- 1&4B 
1777-1857 


* The Father Bf Woflem trhemlstiT *n4 orietatil U*et 
of Uit word "Auljllp/' 
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Molecule and Atom Deftnft 
Avogudro 
CanniziftfO 
Pmtit 


1770 - 1 B 0 H 
1820-1010 
1730—18511 


Kaillv Attehfm at Classification 
Dumas 
Liebig 
Huftnajin 
Bunsen 
Playfair 
Hoseoc 
Klrohhoff 
Wohler 


1SQO-10BJ 

1803-1873 

1818-1892 

1811-1899 

ISlfl-lS&S 

1833-4913 

1824-1887 

1800-1882 


T imoniES qf CiiLiucAL Action and Cone hi u i ion of M^LrcuLE-E 


Williamson 

Fnoklaiul 

Classification and Xaxuee of El^mente 
Crookes 

MenddAeff 
ttmttBy 
Travel 
Moseley 
Aston ' 


1824-HtfH 

1828-1800 


1882-1010 
1834 —IflOT 
1852-1016 


Physical Chmistry 


Rumford 


1708-1814 

Datong 


IT85-1838 

MilsetierLieh 


17&4-1HG3 

Grahuin 


1305-1860 

Tyndall 


1820-1803 

Maxwell 


1331-1870 

Abel 


I8¥7-190S 

Arrhenius 

Morley 


Bancroft 

Nemst 


Clarke 

Danes 


Cooke 

Osiwald 


Cftiisley 

Porter 


Itanium 

Rayleigh 


Gibbs 

lirmscn 


Huber 

Richards 


Darker 

SnbatieT 


Hut&chek 

Thomson, J + J* 


Kelvin 

Thorpe* J, E. 


Loei^I^J 

Tbrefedl 


Langmuir 

Walker 


Lockyrr 

Wenzel 



STEiiExi-CaEsiiarniY 

Debbie 

Le Del 
Van ClIcfT 


1853-1011 


C n EMlSTB Y OF TilK RADIO ACTIVE El - T - HFIX TA 
BrAgjgn W. H. Bcctjuercl 

Bragg* W T . L. Rutherford 

Curie Soddy 
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Organic CumMWTVX 


Bacyrr 

Gerhard! 

Pelcrti** 

BexEhefot 

Halter 

Perkin 

Cahoot* 

Kekul* 

Richter 

Chcvrenl 

I jt den burg 

Robertson 

Debus 

Lament 

Thorpe, J. F. 

PiKhcr, E.. 

Sfmrea 

Wart a 

Fr£my 

Pasteur 


Chemistry 

Armstrong 

Fniokland, P + 

Popp 

Baker 

JfiCkROR 

Kcott 

BeiJhy 

Lowry 

Tilden 

Dewar 

Meltioln 

Wynne 

Dixon 

Morgan 

Young 

Forster 

Perkin, W* H. t 
J un. 


Robert Boyle (1627-1 &§i )*—Generally and deservedly 
known the u Father of Modern Chemistry, 11 Robert Boyle 
was born in Ireland, and lived during the period 1627-1091. 
His portrait, reproduced in Plate IV, is from an engraving 
41 done after the marble bust in her Majesty’s Hermitage in 
the Royal Garden at Richmond.” He was sent to Eton, the 
Provost of which then was Sir Henry Wot ton, who was described 
by Boyle as 44 not only a fine gentleman himself, but well skilled 
in the art of making others so.” He was of such delicate 
constitution that it is stated 14 he had divers sorts of cloaks to 
put on when he went abroad, according to the temperature of 
the air, and in this be governed himself by liis thermometer.” 
No stranger of note visited England without seeking an Interview 
with him; three successive Kings of England conversed 
familiarly with him, and lie was considered to have inherited, 
nay, even outshone, the fame of the great Verulam. 

His services to science were unique, and he had all the 
advantages of being in touch with the great men of the day, 
including Newton, Locke, Evelyn, and others. 

He was a natural philosopher and chemist, and it is stated 
it was he who first used the word “ analysis.” 

Whilst no great discovery is attached to his name, his life* 
work 14 implied an advance all along the line.” He was the 
first to prepare Hydrogen, the first to distinguish between 
chemical compounds and mixtures, and the first to introduce 
into Oxford the regular teaching of practical chemistry. With 
him originated the definition of an element as a hitherto 
undecomposed constituent of a compound. In the year 1665 
he received the degree of Doctor of I’hysik. 
c 
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As showing the love lie had for his work, in 1049 he wrote to 
his sister, Lady Hatielagh, saying “ Vulcan lias so transported 
and bewitched me as to make me fancy my Laboratory a kind 
of Elysium.” Probably sometimes we do not all feci that way ! 

He was known as the “ Christian Philosopher,” and was 
much interested in missionary work, giving large subsidies out 
of his fortune, ineluding gifts for the preparation of the first 
Bible printed on the American Continent in the language of 
the Cherokee Indians. 

Priestley \ 1733 ,- 1804 ).—Dr. Joseph Priestley, whose portrait 
is shown in Plate V, was an extraordinary combination of 
Theologian, Philosopher, and Chemist, Born in 177*3 at 
Field 1 1 end, Birstal, near Leeds, he lived at Warrington from 
17IJ1 to 17HH : at Leeds from 1709 to 1773 and at Birmingham 
from 1799 to 1791 ; and then went In the United States in 1794, 
where lie died ill 1804. 

Priestley had a meeting with Dr. Benjamin Franklin, during 
one of his visits to London, which caused him to take up the 
stiidv of electricity, ami eventually to write a history of the 
knowledge then existing on that subject, Tills, together with 
several new electrical experiments, won him considerable 
reputation and resulted in his election as Fellow of the Koval 
Society in 17G<J. It is interesting to note that Benjamin 
Franklin was one of Priestley’s proposers when ids name was 
submitted to the Royal Society for election. 

Though he is best known, and rightly so, by reason of his 
rlirmical discoveries, it is somewhat curious that Priestley did 
not abandon the subject of electricity in favour of chemistry 
until comparatively late in life. 

By his great discovery of oxygen, Priestley made for himself 
nn undying name. Whilst this contained the germ of the 
modem science of chemistry, yet, owing to Ins blind faith in 
the phlogistonic theory, the significance of Ids work was to 
some extent tost upon him. The first announcement was made 
by him in a letter dated March 16th, 1775, which was read at 
the Royal Society on May 25th of that year, 

Priestley’s account of the discovery of oxygen is given in 
his own words as follows ; 

4 " ! 1 11 viiii! procured a homing lrns, 1 prorerdnt with great aljvrrity 
to examine by the help of it, what kiniJ of air a yrr-nl variety of 
lul^lafKt^ wuuld vrlti, pulling them inl<i vnuiefs Hilled with quick¬ 
silver, and krjit inverted in a basin of ihe same. After a variety of 
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other experiments* I endeavoured in extract air from mercurius 
eakStuit iim per ; jind I presently /bund that, by means of th.Es lens, 
air was expelled from it very readily, Having eot ak>ut three or 
fuLir times as much as Hie Imlk of ruy materials* I Admitted water in 
it. arid found that il was not imbibed by it. But what surprised 
me more than I ran '.veil express was that, a caudle burned m thU 
air with a remarkably vigorous flame. I utterly at a Joss how¬ 
to account for it.” 

His experiments showed him that this air “ had all the 
properties of common air, only in much greater perfection/ 1 
and hi* called it “ Dephlogisticatcd air,” regarding it simply as 
very pure ordinary air. 

It was in Paris, however, in October, 1774, where Priest ley p 
according to his account, spoke with Hie great French chemist* 
Lavoisier, of the experiments he had already performed, and 
those lie meant to perform, in relation to the new gas. Fifteen 
years later Priestley declared specifically that he had told 
Lavoisier of his experiments during tills visit to Paris. This 
fact is mentioned because at one time it was thought that 
Lavoisier might have been the first to make the great discovery* 
but this was not so* 

Apart from his work in connection with the discovery of 
oxygen, Priestley also discovered carbon monoxide. His 
invention of the pneumatic trough was of much service, 
enabling him not only to discover new gases, but to 
investigate more fully the properties of many already partially 
known. 

There were serious riots in Birmingham in 1791 s probably 
meant to commemorate the French Revolution in 1789* These 
partly took the form of an attack, amongst many others, upon 
Priestley’s house at Fair Hill, Fortunately the Doctor was 
able to get away in safety, but his house was completely gutted* 

A local account of the destruction is set forth in the following 
w o rds : 


"* They destroyed an apparatus of pliiliteopliicail lflstruincati t ind 
a collection of scientific preparations for ascertaining 1 be powers 
and extending the knowledge of Nature, of such number ami value 
an perhaps no individual except Dr. Priestley could have been 
deprived in any day or country.” 


An interesting letter addressed to the Town of Birmingham 
was written by Dr. Priestley regarding this mob attack on 
July 19thj, 1791, in the following terms : 
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64 July 1G, 1793. 

“ To the Inhabitants of the Town of Birmingham. 
l ' My late Townsmen and Nejgfaboars, 

u Yoil have destroyed the most truly valuable imd useful 
apparatus of JihQtOTptika) infltmmcnH that pethaps any individual, 
in. 1 IiLh or any other country, was ever poest-ssM of, in my use uf 
which I annradiy large sums with no pecuniary view whatever, 

but only in the advancement of Science, for the benefit of jny 
country and mankind. You have destroyed the Library corres¬ 
ponding to that apparatus, which no money can re-purelubte, except 
in ooum n T time. But what I feel far more, you Lave destroyed 
manuscripts, which have I*xn the result of the krfmrious study of 
many yeans, and which I si mil never l«* aide to nt^impo'e ; ami 
this has been done to one who never did, nr iina^inciL you any harm. 

14 In tliis business we are the sheep and you the wolves, We 
will preserve our character ainJ hope you wiL change yours. At 
all events w# return you hidings for curves, :md hope Mint you 
shall soon return to that industry and those sober msaiuci for 
which the inhabitants of Birmingham were formerly distinguished. 

411 Yours faithfully, 

44 J. PfllESTLEV.” 

An old proverb says : 44 The sliip that carries moat sail is 
most buffeted by the winds and storms," It was so with 
Priestley; his mental capacity was great, but most severely was 
he buffeted* specially in the later portion of his career. Never¬ 
theless, he manfully overcame all obstacles and the world is 
gTeatly indebted to him for the most valuable developments 
he helped to bring about, including his important discovery 
of oxygen, an element now being used on a large scale for 
many purposes. 

Much more might be said* did space permit* concerning 
other early workers in science, and, in later chapters, reference 
is made* where possible, to those particularly associated with 
early metallurgy* In the meantime, it is hoped that some 
profit and pleasure may he derived fmm the information given 
above concerning a few of the more notable men who lit and 
fanned the flame of scientific inquiry. 


CHAPTER II 


THE RISE OF STEAM. 

The Beginning of the Mechanical Age,—As explained 
in the preceding chapter the work of Roger Bacon was far ahead 
of the opportunities, if not the indinations, of his age T and, 
indeed, for centuries after his lifetime the progress of science in 
this country was slow. The real awakening of interest in 
scientific matters occurred during the seventeenth century, and 
was both marked and fostered by the foundation of the llovul 
Society which is also referred to in Chapter XIV. Soon 
afterwards came the steam engine and, with it. the dawn 
of the Mechanical Age and the industrial Revolution, 

In an excellent address upon the History of Mechanical 
Engineering delivered to the Women’s Engineering Conference 
a few years ago. Professor F. W. flu retail, M.A., Dean of the 
Faculty of Science in the University of Birmingham, said he 
considered that the first development of engineering came at 
the end of the Great Rebel lion somewhere about IdGO, and that 
the mental outlook then began to change largely from the 
immaterial and philosophical into the application of science 
for the purposes of man. The brilliant intelligence gathered 
round Charles If developed in tlie direction of the improvement 
of what may lie termed mechanical forces. 

In 1705 came the production of mechanical power in the 
Newcomen engine, brought into use in this country largely 
because of cheap coat being accessible* and also because of the 
menus it provided of improving the condition of the mines ; 
owing to increased depth these required draining by pumping, 
which was not possible except by the utilisation of mechanical 
energy* Old prints exist showing that in 1720 tilt hammers 
and rolling mills were driven by wooden shafts actuated by 
water power* 

With tiie exception of these applications, and the use of 
water wheels for grinding* tiiete were few attempts to utilise 
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mechanical power prior to 177Q, and Professor H install is 
doubtless correct when he says that the great distinction between 
the old world and the new commenced about this date. Tins 
is a striking point to have elucidated, and it has not previously 
been put so clearly and so well. 

Professor Bi install adds that whilst the genius of Watt first 
laid down the foundation for these wonderful advances, the 
great work of Boulton* Murdoch, and Wilkinson, must also he 
remembered. Murdoch first brought out the slide valve fur 
the James Watt engine, and Wilkinson devised the machine 
tools at the Soho Foundry where the first pumping engines 
were constructed as early as 1760. It should also be added that 
it was due to James Watt T Junior, that mechanical power fur 
the propulsion of steamships was introduced in 1807. 

A brief survey of the work of those who discovered or 
invented the basic principles and equipment of the steam engine 
presents many points of interest tind enables us to appreciate, 
if inadequately, the genius of those pioneers. 

So far back as about a.b. 50, Hero of Alexandria is credited 
with the earliest known employment of steam as a motive 
agent, but the next, step of any importance does not appear to 
have been taken until 1706 years later, when Dionysius Papin, 
of French origin, studied the subject of ■steam power. 

Papin ( 1647 - 1714 ),—It is in no spirit of depreciation of 
Watt's great discovery and invention, which are referred to 
later, that attention is called to the work of Professor Dionysius 
Papin T H.D., Fellow, and, at one time. Secretary of the Royal 
Society, whose portrait is shown in Plate VI. 

In 1631 he published a paper on “ A New Digester for 
Engines / 11 and later, in 1606, a paper in the < Ida Emditorium 
Lipsitv entitled “ A New Method of obtaining very great Moving 
Powers at Small Cost / 1 On these papers are based Papin's 
claims to be considered one of the early originators of the steam 
engine. Papin n vailed himself of the npp&ratus of Qfcto Gu eriehe 
and worked out the important fact that if a dosed cylinder were 
filled with steam and the stcaoi then allowed to condense, a 
vacuum would be formed within the cylinder, and that 
consequently a movable piston fitted to the interior of the 
cylinder would then fall under the pressure of the atmosphere. 

Aliout the middle of the 17th century the important discovery 
had been made that the atmosphere was a fluid possessed of 
weight, the pressure due to which could be excluded at will 
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from the interior of a closed vessel so as to obtain a vacuum; 
this was the foundation of the development of the steam 
engine. 

In Papin’s experiment there was some suggestion of the 
principle of Newcomen’s engine, but the proposal was abandoned 
by him. 

Previous to this, he had made tin unsuccessful attempt to 
obtain a vacuum by the explosion of gun -powder in the small 
cylinder beneath the piston, a description being published in 
September, 1688, in the Acta Enidtiorium Lipsiec. 

It is possible that Papin may have had his attention drawn 
to the subject by reading a book published in London in 1651 
by an unknown Author, entitled Invention of Engines of Motion 
lately brought to perfection i thereby may be despatched any work 
now done in England or elsewhere (specially works that require 
strength and swiftness), either by wind, water, cattel, or men, and 
that with better accommodation and more projit than by anything 
hitherto known or used. 

Although Papin overlooked the difficulties of applying power 
to various mechanical processes, he was best known in England 
on account of his Digester, described by him in the paper 
previously mentioned. His works are rare and it is doubtful 
whether more than a single copy of the Memoir of 1690 is in 
existence. The fact that Papin was at one time Secretary of 
the Royal Society shows that he must have been a man of 
considerable knowledge. 

Papin described in 1707 an inferior sort of steam engine, in 
the preface to a little work entitled NowveUe manibre <P clever ?Vau 
par la force du feu, pr inted at Cassel. 

Besides showing the power of steam hy the famous experi¬ 
ment of his Digester, he proposed in a pamphlet printed in 1695, 
the construction of a new pump, the pistons of which were to 
be moved by the steam of boiling water. 

Whilst Papin’s early work is fully admitted, as a well-known 
French writer at the time said : 41 It is a great tiling even to 
suggest this idea, but it remained to realise and execute it in a 
simple and convenient manner. The English, referring chiefly 
to Watt, arc the first who have succeeded in that.” 

Savery (1650-1715) and Newcomen (1663-1713.)—In 1698 
Thomas Savery patented and constructed what was known as 
the “ lire engine.” It is possible that he was indebted to the 
Marquis of Worcester. In any case, however, it may be safely 
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said that he was the first to utilise fuel as a practical means of 
performing mechanical work. 

Then came Newcomen assisted by John Cawley, both of 
Dartmouth, who following in Papin’s steps, succeeded prior to 
1712 in perfecting the atmospheric engine, from which, the 
growth of the modem steam engine can be clearly traced. 

Later on Newcomen and Savery seem to have come to an 
understanding with each other regarding their patents. Their 
type of engine remained the standard for upwards of sixty years 
for draining mines—in fact, down to 1789 nearly 100 engines had 
been built for the northern districts, and about half that number 
for Cornwall. 

Watt ( 1736 - 1819 ).—To James Watt, whose portrait is 
shown in Plate VII, belongs the credit of having done more 
than any other one mao to bring the steam engine to perfection. 
The fame of his work in this field is world-wide. 

Tlis discovery of the method of condensing steam in a vessel 
entirely separated from the cylinder occurred in 1765. He Look 
out his first patent in January, 1709, and this was renewed by 
Act of Parliament In 1775, Later, in 1778 , came his engine on 
the expansion principle, and his double-acting engine in 1781. 
In these days of rapid progress it may be interesting to state 
that James Watt once called Ricliard Trevithick a murderer, 
for proposing to operate boilers at the “ dangerous" pressure 
of <H) lbs. per square inch! To-day British engineers are 
carrying out research work with boilers i>f the Benson type for 
operating pressures of about 8,200 lbs. per square inch. 

In view of the recent Centenary celebrations of Watt and 
his work it is not necessary to add anything further here. The 
Institution of Civil Engineers have honoured his memory by 
founding the Prisee of the Watt Gold Medal, which is awarded 
annually. 

Boulton ( 1728 - 1809 ).—Watt was ably assisted by Matthew 
Boulton, and later by William Murdoch. Boulton, whose 
portrait is shown in Plate V, was bom in 1728, and started 
Lhc famous Soho Works in 1762. James Watt joined him in 
partnership in 1769, and Murdoch came into the firm about 
1777. This wonderful triple combination gave us the steam 
engine, gas lighting, and other industrial developments. William 
Brunt on, the inventor of the first mechanical stoker, was also 
one of the Soho group of Engineers. His work in this field and, 
indeed, the whole early history of mechanical stokers, is discussed 
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in *' Mechanical Stoking '* (Pitman) by >lr. David Brownlie, 
who has devoted much time to the study of the subject. 

It is interesting to know that James Hatt and Matthew 
Boulton preserved all the documents relating to their invention 
and business records. Between 1175 and 1780 all letters 
directed to customers were copied by the hand of James Watt, 
but after 1780 the transfer was made by a copying press w Men 
he hod devised to save himself the tiring process of transcription. 
All the records, extending from 1775 to 1850 are pamd m 
the Municipal Reference Library and Assay Office of the City 

of Birmingham, „ IjL . , a . 

Mr. John Lord, in preparing Ms book ‘ Capital and . team 

Power, 1750-1800,” went through these historic records, and 
found that during the first ten years of the invention, sixty-sis 
reciprocating engines were supplied, twenty-two of them being 
for copper mines, and seventeen for ironworks. After 1781 
Watt took out his patent for converting the to-and-fro action 
of the piston into rutanr movement by means of the sun-and- 
planet trear. Of the 144 engines, mainly of Lids rotative type, 
erected during the period 1785-1785, it appears that forty-seven 
were for cotton spinning and twenty-two for collieries. By 
1824 the total number of engines proceeding from the bo io 
works had reached 11 G 4 . Thus we see the beginnings of modern 
steam power development. 

Murdoch ( 1754 * 1839 )—William Murdoch, whose portrait 
is shown in Hate YHI, was bom in 17 54 at Lugnr, Ayrshire. He 
was the son of a small farmer, and, as rumour insists, supposed 
to be of Flemish extraction. After leaving his native village m 
1777, he obtained a situation as mechanic with Boulton an 
Watt. In 1782 he lighted his house and office at Redruth, 
Cornwall, with gas, and in the same year erected his first 
gasometer at Birmingham, which gave continuous service from 
this time until 101L that is for nearly 120 years. This still 
stands, though in partial ruin, at the works of Messrs, Avery, 
Sohu Foundry, near Birmingham. Until comparatively recently 
the gas-holder was intact and was used for the storage of Dow son 

^In iyyR Murdoch left Cornwall to take up a prominent 
position at the Soho Works, where he constructed gas-nmkmg 
apparatus on a larger wale ; this included lighting their principal 
building, and various new methods were practised for washing 
and purifying gas. 
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Murdoch designed tin* gasometer whilst sonic of the Gas 
Companies in London were at niggling with the use of gas 
balloons to store the gas. Tills was the forerunner of the modern 
gas-holders, some of winch have rearbed huge proport ions, as 
in the case of that of the Gas Light and Coke Co, in London, 
which 1ms a diameter of 300 feet and a capacity of 12,000,000 
cubic feet. 

In 1808 lie read a Paper before the Royal Society of Arts 
with regard to Ids installation of gas-lighting at the Phillips arid 
Lees Cotton Mill in Manchester, containing some 900 gas burners. 
For this be was awarded bv the Society, the Rumford Gold 
Medal. 

Developments in the Nineteenth Century.—The long 

early period uf research work in science limy now appear to us 
as of little importance in its intrinsic results, also as having been 
slow and painful in its progress. But this was not so ; the 
evolution was merely proceeding. The movement culminated 
in the lirsf half of the nineteenth century, when scientific 
engineering and metallurgy began to appear. Speaking of the 
lines of work with which this Ijouk is primarily concerned, 
useful pamphlets and books relating to the engineering and 
metallurgical arts l>cgan to be published during the early part 
of the nineteenth century. Until, however, Faraday carried 
out his wonderful researches on electricity little was known of 
this branch or science. It was he who first opened up this 
avenue which has led to the practical application of the new 
form of energy, electricity, which, one mighL justly say, is being 
developed and controlled by man to the great be nr lit of the 
world generally. 

As a small example of this great advance in thought in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, there is shown in Plate IX 
an interesting illustration entitled “ The Temple of Science,’’ 

W hich appeared in The Engineers' and Mechanics' Encyclopedia 
published in 1335. This illustration claimed to comprehend 
" Practical Illustrations of the Machinery and Process 
employed in every description of manufacture of the 
British Empire." The author of the book was Luke 
Herbert, Civil Engineer, Editor of the History and Progress 
of till- Steam Engine, Register of Arts, and Journal of Patents 
and Inventions. 

The author is indebted to his friend Mr. H, W. Dickinson 
Secretary of the Advisory Council of the Science Museum, South 
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Kensington, for the loan of the bonk from which this illustration 
has been taken. 

In this plate is shown in the distance the first locomotive 
drawing: railway carriages filled With coal or with the gentry of 
the day wearing "top hats,” it is not certain which of them t 
In the air is an airship or dirigible- balloon ; in the background 
a demonstration of the Torricellian vacuum ; and an apparatus 
for the demonstration of static electricity. In the foreground 
can be seen allegorical figures examining plans of mechanical 
inventions, including a water-tube boiler and an engine with 
governor. The foreground h strewn with various tool* and 
apparatus relating to engineering,, metallurgy, and chemistry. 

It may be recalled that the first locomotive made by George 
Stephenson in 1814 travelled at the rate of about six mites per 
hour, whilst the “Rocket," in 1S2'J, possessed what was then 
considered to be the high speed of 25 to ’(■> miles per hour. 

In the Science Museum at South Kensington, to which 
further reference is made in Chapter XIII, there may be seen 
the Boulton and Walt engine, Trevithick’s engine, Murdoch’s 
locomotive, Trevithick’s locomotive, the 41 Puffing Hilly” 
locomotive, the 11 Rocket" locomotive. Parsons’ original steam 
turbine, an historic P&nhard motor car, and additional objects 
of fascinating interest. These and the many other historic 
exhibits in the Museum deserve to l>e studied, for, apart from 
other considerations, they were the stepping-stones by which 
the marvels of to-day have been reached, and they possess Ln 
themselves engineering merits of no mean order. So lung ago 
as 1848 the London to Exeter express regularly maintained a 
start-to-stop speed of Sfi'7 miles an hour from London to Didcot. 
The load hauled was comparatively tight— say, 50 to 75 tons — 
but such speeds were highly creditable at that early stage in the 
development of railways. How they compare w ith the railway 
speeds and loads of the twentieth century will be seen from 
figures given in the next chapter* 


CHAPTER Ill 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 

Transport and Communication,—In addition to many 
other important advances in tin? science of engineering and 
metallurgy, the nineteenth century saw the birth of railways, 
steam navigation, electric telegraphs, the telephone, common 
matches -without which life would be uncommonly i nconvenient 
-gas-lighting, photography, the phonograph, Rontgen rays, 
spectrum analysis, the use of anaesthetics and antiseptics, the 
motor ear, and wireless telegraphy. Truly a wonderful output 
for a single century, but one which the twentieth century will, 
in all probability, - exceed. New fields are continually being 
opened, and in every field progress is cumulative, and more 
rapid as the resources of science increase. 

Already the Wright Brothers’ gliders of 1&U2 have developed 
into a British aeroplane which crossed the Atlantic in sixteen 
hours, and it is stated that a British firm, Messrs. Vickers Ltd, is 
about to build a rigid airship twice the size of the 2R8 which 
recently made a line flight from Friedrichahaven to New York 
iu SO hours. 

In May, 1904, the Plymouth to Paddington mail averaged 
65 4 miles an hour from start to stop, and at times exceeded 100 
miles an hour. At present the fastest regular train ran in 
this country is probably that accomplished by the 2.SO p.m, 
train from Cheltenham to Paddington, which docs the 77$ miles 
from Swindon to Paddington m 75 minutes {61-S miles an hour 
from start to Stop) and reaches S3 miles an hour at some parts 
of the journey. The "Cornish Riviera” runs daily between 
Paddington and Plymouth, more than 225 miles, without a 
stop—and this is the longest non-stop run in the world. Such 
are some of the achievements of our railways. 

In Plate LXI there is shown a facsimile of the signature of 
Robert Stephenson, which is taken from the Charter Book of 
the Royal Society, of which Stephenson was made a Fellow in 
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1819 . This year (1925) there is to be held in this country the 
International Railway Congress, when opportunity will be taken, 
by invitation of the London and North Extern Railway, to 
hold a meeting at Darlington after the Congress for special 
celebration of the date of the opening of the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway, which took place exactly one hundred 
years ago. 

The huge proportions to which railway transport has risen 
within the last hundred years can be gathered from the fact 
that immediately before the war the railway companies in this 
country were earning about £120.000,000 per annum. The 
expenditure required to earn this sum was about £SO,OtKl.QOO, 
corresponding to an ** operating ratio ” (i.<\ ratio of expenditure 
to income) of 66 per cent; the surplus of about £ 10 , 000,000 
was used partly as remuneration on the capital invested in the 
undertakings and partly to strengthen the reserve lands. 
To-day, 1925, the increased rates make the total receipts about 
£200,000,000 per annum, and the increased costs have advanced 
expenditure to £100,000,000, so tlisL the operating ratio has 
risen from 66% to 80%, and the percentage surplus has been 
reduced accordingly. 

The large difference between 19IS and 1925 represents a 
serious burden, chiefly liomc by the industrialists of our country. 
It is hoped that before long some relief will be afforded. The 
railroad transport charges are, at present, far too high, and 
indirectly seriously hamper Lius country in its competition 
abroad. 

In America, under essentially different conditions, the most 
striking feature of railway development is perhaps the length 
and weight of the trains hauled. On the Virginian Railroad a 
trial trip was recently made of, probably, the longest train which 
has ever run. A load of 15,100 gross tons in a train of J11 ears, 
with a total length of 6,100 feet (1 \ miles) was hauled 250 
miles by a single locomotive. This tonnage is about ns much 
as that carried by a steamer of 17,000 tons displacement and 
460 feet in length. 

Other achievements of the present day are steamships of 
some 60,000 tons, over nine hundred Feet in length, far excelling 
the Great Eastern, launched only sixty-seven years ago, which 
was in its day considered a prodigy; motor cars winch will 
carry us comfortably at high rates of speed on our excellent 
roads—a system of travelling which has further helped to 
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revolutionise modem life - aeroplanes flying at the rate of even 
four miles per minute for those who like such speedy travelling; 
telephone* making possible conversation over a distance of 
3 t 00n miles; wireless with a range so much wider as to be 
almost incredible * broadcasting, and a thousand and one other 
developments too numerous to mention, to say nothing of the 
immense advances brought about in the fields of physics and 
chemistry where—with our increasing knowledge of atomic 
structure—there are possibilities too vast to be even guessed. 

Low Temperature Research.—One of the most striking 
developments of the past decade is the increasing extent to 
which low temperature processes are being employed, not only 
at or near the freezing-point of water for such purposes m the 
transport of foodstuffs for thousands of mile* in 11 cold storage,” 
but also within comparatively few degrees of absolute zero— 
the “ nadir of temperature for such purposes as the lique¬ 
faction of helium. Liquid air, now a common commodity which 
can be bought at a comparatively low price per pound, is used 
in oxygen breathing outfits for high-altitude flying and for 
mine rescue work. Also it forms a powerful but u safe” 
explosive, and certain rare gases, such as neon, can be isolated 
as by-products during the liquefaction of the air. 

By his work in perfecting liquid air plant the late Sir James 
Dewar (1842-1923) established for himself a world-wide 
reputation, and the silvered “ vacuum flasks T1 which lie devised 
specially for the storage of liquid air arc now made in millions 
and used in almost every household to hold hot or iced liquids 
according to the season. 

A portrait of Sir James Dewar in his laboratory is shown on 
Plate X. The author will always remember with gratitude 
the great kindness shown to him by Sir James on many occasions. 
The research which Jed to the joint paper before the Royal 
Society in 1904, "On the Effect of Liquid Air Temperatures on 
the Mechanical and Of her Properties of Iron and Its Alloys,” 
was continued by the author who presented to the Iron and 
Steel Institute in 1905 a paper entitled ** Experiments relating 
to the Effect on Median ical and Other Properties of Iron and 
Its Alloys, produced by Liquid Air Temperatures.” Sir James 
was kind enough to place most freely and fully at the disposal 
of the author and his assistants the various apparatus at the 
Royal Institution, which were necessary for the continuation 
and completion of this further research. 
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In a speech several years ago at the Annual Dinner of the 
Chemical Society, Professor II, B. Dixon asserted that even 
Hades had been made endurable, for the new-corner on reaching 
its portals was astonished to find a pleasant subtropical climate, 
as Sir James had instituted there Ins liquid air plant, and 
there was also a choice of well-cooled drinks in Dewar silvered 
vacuum flasks 1 As Dixon said, even if Dewar did not reach 
the absolute zero, he hewed the only way by which the “ nadir 
of temperature” can be reached, and he approached it near 
enough to point out the cluef landmarks of that region where 
chemical action and electrical resistance disappear. Such a 
record is one with which the successor of Davy and Faraday 
may rest well satisfied. 

The work Sir James Dewar carried out for many years as 
Fullerian Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution, has 
been invaluable to our nation. He freely gave his great 
intellectual powers, time and money to encourage by means 
of lectures this rational and most interesting way of imparting 
knowledge on scientific subjects. 

Sir ‘William Bragg, F.R.S., the present Fullerian Professor 
of Chemistry and Director of the Davy-Faraday Research 
Laboratory at the Royal Institution, will not only continue the 
work of his great predecessors, amongst them Davy, Faraday, 
Odling, John Hall Gladstone, and Dewar, but he will enhance 
and add fresh lustre to this important centre of learning which 
has done so much for the encouragement and advancement of 
science. 

The author is indebted to Sir William Bragg for the 
interesting photograph, Plate XI, showing him at work with 
his ionisation spectrometer, and for permission to reproduce 
this illustration. Amongst Sir William's many honours is 
that of receiving in 1915 the Nobel Prize, in conjunction with 
his son. Professor W. L. Bragg. His work on radio-activity, 
X-rays, and crystal structure is renowned throughout the 
world. 

Metallography.—To give some idea of how one particular 
branch of metallurgy lias progressed, namely metallography, 
which owes its origin to the late Dr. H. C. Sorby, F.R.S., of 
Sheffield, the author in conjunction with Mr. T. G. Elliot, F.I.C., 
chief chemist of the Research Department at Messrs. Had field s' 
Works, contributed a paper to the Faraday Society on 
“ Photomicrographs of Steel and Iron Sections at High 
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Magnifications.™ In £his paper it h shown that it k now 
quite possible to prepare ami examine metallurgical tnieru- 
sections of 8,000 magnification. This means that the diameter 
of the actual field shown in a Sj-im circle photograph at this 
magnification is only U'OOOil in. or 1/2460 in. The area of 
this field examined is 0 00000013 square inches. The 
polished section under micro-examination is about J-in* 
square. If the whole of this latter area were magnified 
S t G 00 times, it would yield a square about 55 yards 
by 55 yards, occupying an area of approximately 3,000 square 
yards, that is to say. not far short of three-quarters of ail 
acre. 

There is to-day an army of microscopists engaged through¬ 
out the world in this branch of metallurgical work and research. 
In the aggregate there are doubtless hundreds of thousands of 
photomicrography prepared each year to help in studying the 
structure uf steel products for the guidance of both producer and 
user. It b impossible to exaggerate the importance of metal¬ 
lography as an adjunct in metallurgical research, or to over 
estimate the debt of gratitude due to Sorby, Though this know 
generally realised it was not always so. As pointed out by 
Professor W* C. Fearnsides, M.A.. when Sorby presented 

Jus first famous paper on microstructure to the Geological 
Society of London on December 2nd, 1857* he was received 
with general and freely expressed incredulity. Nevertheless: 

H Smiled at by Professor TennafU when beginning the speech, 
jeered ni by his friend Leonard Ilnmirr (Vii^e-President of the 
GfrilogicaJ Society) who, at the meeting to which Use n?sults were 
presented, remarked from the chair that he had been a Member of 
the Geological Society ever since its foundation, mid during the 
whole of that time he did not remember any paper having been 
read which drew bo largely on their credulity * Sorby lived oa to 
have those ^tone results acknowledged and to he acclaimed by Ihe 
geologists of all nation*. asss;mbled lo celebrate the Centenary pf 
I be Foundation of the Geological Society of London, as the founder 
of modem Petrology." 

Sorby's first work on the microscopical study of metals was 
in 1863- In 1864 be lectured on this topic in Sheffield, Inter in 
the same year communicating his results to the Bath meeting 
of the British Association. 

The author well remembers in 1880 taking some of his first 
specimens of manganese steel to Dr. Sorby in order to ask his 
views with regard to the nucrostmeture of this curious alloy 
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of iron and manganese. Dr Sorby was not, however, able to 
report, in this respect any special characteristics that would 
throw light upon this non-magnetic material with its many 
peculiar physical properties. 

It was Ln 1 88;> that Dr. Sorby first showed the true composite 
nature of the * l pearly constituent lf of steel* as an aggregate 
of parallel plates. This discovery was the earliest recognition 
of the formation of crystals from a solid solution* and may be 
considered us the crowning achievement of his microscopical 
research. It was announced to the Iron and Steel Institute in 
1881b and in 1887 in his paper on "The Microscopical Structures 
of Iron and Steel." Soon afterwards* these discoveries appeared 
to be the signal for great activity in the rnctaJlographic field* 
which he hud so brilliantly started to explore. 

It is nut always possible to show who is the real originator 
and discoverer of new lines of thought. In this ease* however, 
the pioneer's honour in leading the way in the study of the 
ijiierodructure of metals is due to Dr. Sorby, and to him alone* 

Happily, the mantle of Sorby as regards microscopy fell 
upon young and able shoulders in Sheffield, and Arnold* who 
Inis continued and greatly enlarged this important science, was 
for ninny years in close touch with the great master Sorby, of 
whom Sheffield is rightly sn proud. 

H igh -speed and Colon r Cinematography.—A Khougl s 
cinematography presents Itself mainly to ns as a means of 
entertainment it is worthy of special attention* both on account 
of its possibilities ns a scientific aid and also as being in itself a 
most interesting application of scientific principles. Many 
workers are engaged in the improvement of tills branch of 
technology* To the scientific investigator the means of following 
very rapid movements* which would bo provided by tin ultra- 
rapid cinema in convenient form, would be of considerable 
value* specially, for example* in examining dynamic problems* 
and in eases apart from rotating machinery where stroboscopic 
methods have been successfully applied. 

Already with the Hcnpe and Gfyfls rapid cinema* pictures 
have been taken by Mr, Walter Ilea pc* F.R.S.* at the rate of 
ii*QOQ per second. At this speed the lilm is driven at the rate 
of just over four miles per minute; this means driving a drum 
C ft. diameter, 1,000 r.p.m. and the two 10 in. diameter lens 
wheels* with -Mf) lenses in each wheel* 7,200 r.p.m. This 
naturally involves a heavy machine, weighing over three 
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tons, requiring for its housing a structure about 15 ft. by 6 ft. 
by 10 ft. Records taken by this menus of quite simple 
mechanical operations have shown dearly that in some 
cases the succession of events is often eery different from what 
would he supposed. Mr. Ileape says it is quite possible 
to construct a machine which would take photographs with f l 
lenses at the rate of 10.000 per second, while if /5 lenses were 
used the rate would he increased to. say, 30,000 per second. It 
is hoped some day with this apparatus to catch an armour- 
piercing projectile at work perforating an armour plate, which 
might teach us many new' facts. Results of some promise 
have already been obtained. 

In quite another direction tin problem of reproducing 
subjects in their natural colours has received considerable 
attention. Tin- results to be achieved in this way arc 11 inch more 
than a mere pleasing effect to the eye, although the enhanced 
effects obtained in this way have been very marked. The author 
recently had the pleasure of seeing some colour cinema pictures 
produced by H new process invented by Mr. Friese-Greene, 
Excellent results ami produced by the use of only two colours, 
although the process lends itself to the use of three or more 
colours. Tills, however, while adding very considerably to the 
cost, does not result in a commensurate improvement. The 
normal process results in a film in which alternate pictures are 
of tlie two separate colours, which become blended by the 
persistence of vision in the eye, arid apparently without any 
bad effects due to eye strain. It is claimed that such films can 
be produced at a cost not very much exceeding that of the 
ordinary black and white type. 

It would lie possible, did space permit, to go on multiplying 
examples of the remarkable work now being done in science 
and engineering, but enough has been said perhaps to sketch 
the rise of science in tills country, and to show the rapid and 
brilliant advance which ultimately arises from the laborious 
and tedious work of the pioneer. Before concluding this 
introductory section of the book, however, it seems desirable 
to controvert the oft-expressed opinion that the advance of 
science is making us ever more materialistic. 

Science and Religion.—There is still deep down in the 
minds of many the feeling that science is inimical and 
antagonistic to religion. The beat answer to this is the fact 
that religion—using the term with reference to no particular 
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creed — has now a firmer and more substantial hold than ever 
upon the minds of civilised human beings. 

The lives of innumerable men tif science, whose creed 
concerning mundane matters is to test every assertion and to 
worship facts, show that they find nothing incompatible between 
religious faith and scientific inquiry* This is admirably 
expressed by a noble and earnest passage at the end of Faraday*s 
Researches itt Chemistry ami Physics which 1 quote from Mr, 
\Y. L. Rand elf * recently published book " M i chart Faradjty*" 

,k I believe/* says F™iny, llujl as itmn k pUwrd uhivc the 
cftaturs round him, there is n higher and far more exalted ]Hft;xtion 
within his view ; and the ways art infiniu- in which lie nc-cupirs 
his thoughts about the resin?, or hope. or expectation.^ of a future 
Life. I believe that the truth of that future ennnot be brought to 
his knuwhtigu by any exertion i«r hb mental powers, however 
exalted they may La 1 ; Uiat Jl i* made known to him by other 
leadiing IhiLj] hi- own ; it in received through simple belief nf the 
testimony pven. Let no one suppose, for on imiLunt, that, the self- 
education 1 am about to commend, in respect of the tilings of 
this life, extends to n uy cutism lecithins -d the hope set htTnfr u.s, 
as if man by reasoning could ttnd usit God. Ft would lx. 1 improper 
here to enter upon Lhl-s ^.Lilajjc-i-T further limn lo claim an nlmilute 
diiliTtction between religious uni! ordinary IwHcf. T shall be 
reproached with the Weakness of refusing to apply tin w: mental 
operations which I tliink good in respect nf high tiling So tile wly 
liighcsL lam content to hear t.he reproach . . , I have never 
seen anythin^ incumpAlible between tlnwe tilings of man which 
can Im? known by the spirit of mao which £s within him, and tho^e 
higher things concerning hk future which he cannot know by that 
spirit/ 5 

The author would like to quote also from unc of the recent 
and excellent Research Narratives issued by the Engineering 
Foundation on this subject. The following words are 
taken from their Research Narrative No. 60, based 
upon a statement formulated by Or. Robert A* Millikan, 
Director of Norman Bridge Laboratory of Physics, California 
Institute of Technology, and signed by thirty-five leaders in 
religion, science* and affairs. These men live in many parts 
of the United States and have diverse religious, scientific and 
business interests. The full statement mid the names were 
printed in Science, June 1st, lOlift : 


" The purpose nr Science h to develop, without prejudice or 
preconception nf any kind, n knowledge of the farls, the laws and 
the processes of nature, Thr rv«i mure important hxuk u { religion, 
utn the other hand, is to develop the coradences* the ideal* and the 
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aspirations of miuikiiid. Each of these two activities represents u 
deep and vital rEinetJGii of the *oui of mnn l and both are necessary 
for the life* the progress si rid happiness of the human race / 1 

In the preceding pages it has been attempted to trace some 
of the main events and lines of progress of science. The 
meaning of the word science, fmm scientia —knowledge, arid 
stire —to know, shows its object, that is to ascertain the Truth. 
To stimulate a wider and deeper interest in science is thus a 
worthy aim, for it is synonymous with a keener interest in Truth 
which is mighty and must prevail. As Milton hm rightly said: 
“ Who ever knew Truth put tu the worst in a free and open 
encounter / 1 


PART II—METALLURGY 




























CHAPTER IV 


THE IMPORTANCE AND ANTIQUITY OF IRON. 

Siderology—The branch of science which we now cull 
metallurgy was formerly known ns “ siderology/ 1 and the 
French equivalent of this term is still used in France, where the 
leading Metallurgical Association is known us tlic Comptoir 
Siderurgique. In this country the word M siderology 11 is 
obsolete, but side rite ” is still used as a name for magnetic 
iron ore. and “ siderography 3S refers to engraving on steel. 

The derivation of all these words is from Sirtns* a star * a 
group of stars ; a must el la lion ; a skv ; the heavens. It 
seems possible, therefore, that the term siderology was adopted 
in order to convey the idea that iron came from the stars in the 
form of meteorites of ferrous character* which are believed to 
have bombarded us in the early stages of the world’s history. 
This theory has been put forward by several well-known 
authorities* and though it is probably only a partial ex pin nation, 
it is certainly curious to find Lhnt, apart from known meteoric 
specimens* iron ore deposits exist on the surface of the earth i>r 
only at shallow- depths. 

The names of the two shepherds Sidere and Siderite, the 
heroes of the beautiful poem “ Femnxi t! which forms Ap¬ 
pendix I. are clearly derived from the same root as “siderology/' 

The Importance of Iron.—Though the modern term 
metallurgy includes the w orking of non-ferrous as well as ferrous 
metals* it is proposed here to deal mainly with iron and its 
alloys. Considerations of space make it impossible to deal 
with non-ferrous as well as ferrous metallurgy and preference 
is given to the latter, because it is the subject with which the 
author has been most intimately associated during the past 
forty years. 

A remarkable prediction concerning the importance of iron 
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was made neady 300 years ago by Joseph Gl&nvill. Prebendary 
of Worcester, who was one of the leaders of thought at that 
time. He was T in facl f one of the early Fellows of the Royal 
Society, being admitted in the year Speaking of tire 

great and wonderful metal “ Femim™ Gian nil said ; 

bun setmeth a simple metal, but in si* nature are many 
jnystrrk^i and men who bend to them Muir mind* shall, in arriving 
days, gather there From great profit, not tn thenMrivcs alone, hut 
to all mankind/’ 

Indeed a prophetic utterance from mi Far hack as 1050. 

Iron has been, and will undoubtedly continue to be, of the 
highest profit to the world. Its study will always he a 
fascinating one, and if our knowledge of it progresses as much 
in the future as in the past, then the advance will be even more 
marvellous. It may unhesitatingly be claimed that iron is 
by far the most important metal to civilisation. The entire 
absence of what ivf- call the precious metals, gold and silver* 
would hut little affect our comfort nr the applications of 
engineering and metallurgy ; but take away iron and we should 
revert to the conditions of the Dark Ages* 

Iron is, of course, essential to the manufacture of alloy or 
* s special ” steels which, as will be shown later, offer greater 
possibilities than iron itself or simple carbon steels. 

The Antiquity of Iron,—In order to obtain a correct 
perspective of the early developments in alloy steels, and thus 
a clear conception of what lias now" been accomplished and of 
what still remains to be done, it is necessary to refer briefly to 
some of the events in the history of iron. 

Iron has undoubtedly been used by man for more than two 
thousand wars—as w itness the fact that Aristotle (SSI—322 n.c + ) 
described the manufacture of Indian steel How much farther 
back the history of this me Lid extends into the mists of antiquity 
cannot be said definitely* but Percy stated in Ids classic book 
lb Metallurgy: The Art of Extracting Metals from their Ores 
and adapting them to various purposes of Manufacture/* that 
the Iron Age preceded the Bronze Age, He admitted that 
there had not been much evidence of this collected, hut pointed 
out Lhat this was largely due to the fact that iron is rupidlv 
corroded by oxidation, even in dry climates \ whereas bronze 
is acted upon but slowly, even in moist climates. As an indirect 
eonlimmtinik of tills. Sir William Flinders Petrie, F*RJ5 +# showed 
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the author Home time ago a small dagger-shaped knife, which 
he vouched for as dal ing back to the Yl—VIII Dynasty, about 
4DQ0 e.c. But for the natural process of rusting we should, 
probably, have many more evidences on this point. The use 
of steel is attested by the mortuary furniture on many Anglo- 
Saxon graves. Many tombs of ancient times have revealed 
specimens of steel. Its comparative rarity is explained by the 
indifference with which it has been regarded by archaeologists. 
Many specimens have been found accompanied by Hints, the 
latter much worn by continued striking, and covered with 
oxide of iron* showing they had been in full use. These examples 
further confirm Dr. Percy’s belief as to the position in point 
of time of the Iron Age, This fascinating subject has been 
dealt with at greater length in several of the author s papers 
before Scientific and Technical Societies* as mentioned in 
Appendix III. 

Stephen Laing in his " Human Origins’* points out that 
iron was no doubt known at a very early period* hut it was 
extremely scarce, and even as tale as Homer’s time was stated 
to be so valuable that a lump of it constituted one of the principal 
prizes at the funeral games of Pat Foetus* 

The antiquity" of iron is shown in a valuable paper on “ Iron 
in Ancient Egypt,” by Mr. J. A. Wain wright in the Cairo 
41 Scientific Journal*” August* 1914. He refers to known 
specimens of iron found in the inner joints of the Great 
Pyramids — pickaxes, spearheads* ferrules, sickles and a helmet * 
Whence this metal was obtained, he states* is a most difficult 
question to answer. 

Wainwright also points out the particularly interestiTig fact 
that the name of iron in Ancient Egypt was a strange one, for 
it was called the Stone of Heaven* and the name by which this 
metal was known in Ancient Babylonia was “ Ana-bar,” also 
meaning Stone of I haven. This probably indicates the then 
rarity of iron and surely, too. that meteorites furnished in those 
very early days one, at any rate, of the sources of the metal. 

In the author’* papers on u Sinhalese Iron and Steel of 
Ancient Origin,” read before the Royal Society, also the Iron 
and Steel Institutes hi 1912. details will be found of his 
experiments with regard to the composition of ancient specimens 
of iron, including those taken from the actual Iron Pillar at 
Delhi. This remarkable column, illustrated in Plate XII, 
was probably made about a.d. 300, It Is marly pure iron, 
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24 feet in length and tons in weight, and it is one of the finest 
specimens of ironwork produced until modern times : indeed* 
it is only within the last century or so that any European 
iron masttr could have undertaken to produce such a Forging. 
The only explanation of this wonderful specimen of iron is that 
it must have been welded together in sections p though there 
are no signs of tins on the pillar itself. The author had the 
great privilege of being able to obtain at considerable risk, 
from a friend in India, an actual specimen from this pillar, 
which is regarded by the natives as an object of worship. It 
was Found to have the following composition : 

C Si S I 1 Un Fe Sp.G. 

0080 OOtfJ 0 114 Nil. 01^720 7-*H % 

Brinc-11 bait hardness number 383 


Iron in Mythology and Literature.—As might be 
expected from a metal which lues been known and used since 
the earliest days of civilisation and has, indeed, contributed 
fundamentally to the rise of civilisation—iron has figured 
largely in mythology and in the works of poets of nil 
ages. 

Campbell says that amongst the Scythians the iron sword 
was a god. It was the image of Mars and sacrifices were made 
to it. Vulcan was a smith ; Thor wielded a hammer ; even 
Fiorm had a hammer which was heard in Lochlann when struck 
in Eirinn. 

Smiles mentions that the weapon of bronae was dull; but 
that of steel was bright* The 4 * white sword of light/ 1 one 
touch of which broke spells* lil>erated enchanted Princesses 
and froze Giants 1 marrow. King Arthur’s magic sword 
11 Exealibur/* was regarded as almost heroic in the romance 
of chivalry. This famous steel sword was afterwards sent by 
Richard I as a present to Tancred ; the value attached to the 
weapon may be estimated by the fact that the Crusaders sent 
the English monarch, in return for it, 41 four great ships and 
fifteen galleys.” 

Neither should we forget the work of Weiand the Smith, 
Weland being the Scandinavian word for Vulcan, about whose 
name* as an ancient worker in metals* clusters so much 
traditional glory. 

Chaucer, in his “Canterbury Tales/ 1 said of one of his 
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characters 41 A Shefeld thwytel bare he in his hose™ showing 
Lhat nearly six hundred years a go Sheffield cutlery was well 
known and esteemed, 

In the works of our great poet Shakespeare, there are 
abundant metallurgical references. Wide as were his under¬ 
standing and acquaintance with the world, there is good reason 
for giving him a special place, even in connection with so specific 
and technical a subject as metallurgy. Although he may not 
have been a worker in this branch oi science, it is evident from 
the information and quotations given below that he had more 
than a passing knowledge oh and interest in + the metal iron 
and its applications. 

Some time ago, when staying at Stratford* the author 
visited the Shakespeare Memorial library, then in charge nf 
Sir Oliver Lodge's brother. Sir. Ernest Lodge, who made it 
possible to investigate whether Shakespeare, with propriety, 
might be said to have been interested in metallurgy. The 
result was that many references were found. Also, the well- 
known Shakespearean scholar* Sir Sidney Lee, was kind enough 
to look into the subject and found an interesting reference to 
a mysterious Overseer and Legatee under Shakespeare^s will* 
w"ho was interested in metallurgy* 

This legatee and friend, Thomas Russell, alone of all the 
persons mentioned in the will of Shakespeare, bore the dignified 
designation of “ Esquire- 11 He received £5 t and was also 
11 mi limited one of the two Overseers, Francis Collins being the 
other* There is no proof in the local records that Russell was 
a resident in Stratford, and he was in all probability a London 
friend. It was known that Shakespeare had opportunities of 
meeting him in London, and, in the dramatist’s later life, 
Russell enjoyed a high reputation there as a metallurgist, 
obtaining patents for new methods of extracting metals from 
the ore, including making and extracting of copper out of copper 
ores and other mineral substances; making of brimstone and 
Danske copperons; making copper out of any copper mines 
within England and Ireland ; working and making of copper 
by a new way of dissolving the ores in water or liquor. Full 
particulars of these patents granted in the years 1©09, 1610 
and 1614, can be seen at the Public Record Office* Chancery 
Lane. 

As early as 1608 Sir Francis 11 aeon was seeking this same 
Thomas RusselTs acquaintance on the double ground of liis 
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scientific ingenuity and his useful influence. It is stated that 
Shakespeare owed to Drayton the acquaintanceship with 
Russell, which Bacon also aspired to share. Shakespeare was 
probably, therefore, interested in the affairs of his friend Russell, 
and no doubt discussed with him metallurgical subjects of the 
times. He seems often to have visited Birmingham, and seen 
its metallurgical activities. 

Another and particularly curious instance as to the Poet’s 
interest in iron is that mentioned to the author by Mr. F. C. 
We 11 stood, M.A., Secretary and Librarian to the Trustees and 
Guardians of Shakespeare’s Birthplace and Deputy Keeper of 
the Records of Stratford-on-Avon. He states that among the 
exhibits in the Birthplace Museum is a document witnessed bv 
Lhe dramatist’s Tat her, concerning his neighbours in Henley 
Street in 1575. It is a deed of sale by William Wedge wood, 
i>l Stratford, tuilor, to Edward Willcs, of Kyngsnorton, 
yeoman. For £14, of two tenements in Henley Street occupied by 
Wedgewood, ' hctwync the tenement of Richard Horneby, 
blacl-miik. of the east pari, and the tenement of John Shakespcr, 
yeoman, of the west part .”2(1 Sept., 1575, Among the witnesses 
arc John Shukesper and Itiehard Horne hv. 

Shakespeare was eleven years old at the date of this deed, 
and his father’s house where he resided was next door to that 
of William Wedgewood. the tailor. The forge and smithy of 
Richard Horneby adjoined Wedge wood’s shop, Homeby’s 
premises now form the Birthplace Ticket Office. 

Homeby’s forge and smithy must have been frequently 
visited by the port in his boyhood days, and no doubt suggested 
to him later on in life the vivid picture which he gives in Kins 
John, iv, 2, 193 : " 

“ fsawa Hurth si mu} with his hammer thus, 

TTwr whiUt hb ittm did nn the nnvil ciphI, 

\\\th cspt a n month xwaJUkywmg a itiilw'x upwb ; 

Wh) with bis shears and measure in hi* hand. 

Standing lhi dippers, — which his oimblu ha*tr. 

Had hd^uly thru*! upon eanlmiy feetj 1 

Jn view of the statement made by Mr. Wei I stood, as to the 
Ilornehy Forge and Smithy being next door to the house where 
Shakespeare lived m his boyhood days, the references in these 
lines to the “ smith ” and the «tailor ” are of peculiar and 
apposite interest. How vividly are brought before ns tlic 
brawny smith acquiring news from the gossiping tmj or t M 
over, as a friend points out, this littie instance proves in i 
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striking manner that tin?. man who Littered titesc words was 
certainly not Bacon* or some other individual, but William 
Shakespeare himself, who lied seen and known the smith and 
tail nr so graphically described* 

In his various plays* Shakespeare makes reference to iron 
about forty-eight times i to steel, sixty-four times ; gold, one 
hundred and twenty-one times ; silver, fifty-four times; also 
to fire and fueh a considerable number of times. Copper is 
mentioned only four, and brass fourteen times. There are also 
many indirect references of metallurgical nature, the following 
being probably some of the most interesting ones : 

**Are yon more atubhum-hartl Hum hanmier'd iron, 1 * 

A"ow -/uAh, Act IV, H<\ I. 

Then join you with them, like a rib of steel to moke strength 
stronger/* 

2 Ilmry JF, Art IT, So. HI. 

11 When stool grow* sole a* ilte parasite^ Milk/" 

t '£rripkinuj+ Act 1, t?c. IX. 

IJtTo is now Etac smith’s note for shoeing md plough hu; irt)m/ p 

2 Hntry VI, Art V, Sr. L 

FU leave this now like a man of steel/ 

Anion# and Cleopatra* Act IV, Sc. TV. 

w Mv tksijre more shatp Hum tiled steel, did spur mu forth." 

Twelfth Sight, Act IU, Se, 111. 

u As true as steel.** 

Trtrihu and Crtnidn, Act I, Sc. III. 

ki Whc» golden touch could soften steel and stones. Make 
tiger* uune/ # 

Tz&t Gmtknwn o/ Verona, Act Tit, Sc. If. 70. 

■ T With hard bright steel and hearts J*arder than steel / 1 

Richard 1 I, Act EEI t Sc. II. 

Strong-tempered steel his stronger strength obey’d / 1 

FoiWfl and Adonis, 

How strikingly, too, does Shakespeare appeal to the 
metallurgist, whether ferrous or non-ferrous, w hen he says : 

b4 Roast me in Sulphur ; wash me in sleep down gulfs of liquid Hr?/ 1 ' 

OihcBa, Act V T 8c. II. 

To those who have handled * l gulfs of liquid fire/ J whether from 
the blast furnace p llie Bessemer and open hearth stool melting 
shops, or the electric furnace of still later origin, this hs a striking 
allusion to certain well-known characteristics of the calorific 
side of our science, in which both ferrous and non-ferrous 
investigators can heartily agree. 
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From all this evidence* interna) and extern nh it will be seen 
that Shakespeare was undoubtedly interested in metallurgy, 
and lie mighr fairly have been elected Honorary Member of 
the Iron and Steel Institute and the Institute of Metals had 
these institutions then existed ! 

One of the finest poetical conceptions regarding the metal 
iron is to he found in the fascinating Latin poem “ Ferrum.” 
composed in 1717 by Le Frctre Xavier de la Sante, a Jesuit 
Professor of Rhetoric at the College of Louis le Qrand. Paris. 
A copy of this, together with his own rendering in French, 
« Lt- FerJ* was >cxit to the author in 11KHJ by his personal friend, 
the renowned French metallurgist, the ktc Professor Floris 
Osmond. An English translation oF this poem, prepared for 
the author by Mr- L. i\ Sidney, is given in Appendix L 

A bronze group embodying the poetical ideas so beautifully 
expressed by Fat her Xavier de la Sante is shown in the 
Frontispiece of this I nook. The execution of this commission 
was carried out by Mr. Frederick .1. Ha I non. R.B.S™ and the 
group was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 162!J. As a slight 
apprceiatiiMi of many kindnesses received over a bng period 
of Lime from numerous French scientists, including metallurgists 
and engineers, it has given the author much pleasure to present 
a replica of this group to the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, 
Paris, where his friend Dr* Leon Quillet is Professor of Metallurgy. 

Early Metallurgists and Metallurgical Literature,— 
Wliflst iron was known so early iti the history of mankind, it 
was not until comparatively recent t Spies that its production 
on a large scale was commenced, using cool in place of charcoal 
for smelting. As already mentioned. Dud Dudley t in 1619* 
was probably the first to smelt iron with 41 pit-coalc ” on n 
scale which was then considered quite Inrge and important 
industrially. 

The annotated list of early workers in scientific metallurgy, 
presented in Appendix II t may be found useful for reference. 
In euiisidcring the results which these and other early workers 
obtained, they must he judged according to the knowledge 
prevailing and the facilities existing at the time concerned. 
In 1722 Reaumur published an important treatise on the 
conversion of \mt iron into steel, and described cementation 
furnaces very much like those still in use, as well as a method 
for annealing hard iron castings by heating them when embedded 
in iron ore. Reaumur was, however, Largely responsible for 
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Lhe mistaken idea, prevalent amongst French metallurgists 
for a century or more, that the irons made in France could be 
treated with the imperfect resources then available- so that 
they would equal the pure products of Sweden. The retarded 
progress resulting from lids failure to appreciate the Limitations 
of materials and methods then available may, perhaps, -till 
convey a useful warning. It emphasises also the difficulties 
whieli beset the early workers in any field of research, for the 
ores whieh gave a definitely inferior product in the eighteenth 
century can. in the present state of our knowledge and equipment, 
be made to yield steel of the highest quality. Similarly, with 
the materials and other resources available forty years ago, 
it was immeasurably more difficult than it is to-day to make 
alloys of any desired composition. 

The carbon steels made by the armourers of the Middle 
Age* were often as good as the best steels that can be produced 
tmlav without using special alloys, but the knowledge then 
available was of a purely empirical nature. In the course of 
generations, methods had been evolved whereby the best results 
could be obtained from the resources available. In relation to 
our present-day knowledge, the armourer working with carbon 
steels and the Mustiets working with self-hardening alloy steel 
occupied the same plane of successful empiricism. 

It is not always realised how much the subsequent progress 
of metallurgy wus facilitated by the great work done in Sweden 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the discovery* 
and isolation of many of the elements now used for alloy steels. 
Thus G. Brandt discovered cobalt in 17U3 : Axel Frederic 
Cronstedt discovered nickel in 1751; Korl Wilhelm Schctle 
(l 740 - 178 C) discovered manganese, molybdenum, and other 
elements; and Jons Jakob Berzelius (1779-1813) isolated 
silicon, and was the originator of the theory of allotropy; 
Martin Heinrich Klaproth {Germany) discovered uranium in 
nm I, mid titanium in 1791; FftUsto de Elhuyar (Spain) was 
the first to prepare metallic tungsten (1792) ; and Louis Nicolas 
Yauqtieliu (France) discovered chromium in 1797. 

Though chemists of other countries discovered these 
important metallic elements, British workers have not been 
idle. Indeed, the work of Roljcrt Bovle, Isaac Newton, 
Benjamin Huntsman, Abraham Darby, Joseph Priestley, 
Henry Cort, John Dalton. Humphry' Davy, Michael Faraday, 
David and Robert Muuhet, Henry' Bessemer, William Siemens, 
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Lowthiun Bell, George Snehis. Sidney Thomas. Percy Gilchrists 
and others — to say nothing of those belonging to a period 
nearer to onr own times — contributed greatly to the shite of 
chemical and metallurgical knowledge tit the middle of last 
century- Nevertheless^ despite the labours of such pioneers as 
Agricola [Germany), Dud Dudley (England), Pettus {England), 
Swedenborg (Sweden)* Huntsman {England), Uirunan (Sweden), 
Cronstedt {Sweden), Bergman (Sweden), Dv EJhuyar (Spain), 
Vauqueliu (France), Heath (England), Hushet (England), 
Berzelius (Sweden), Berthier (France), Percy (England), and 
Faraday himself, who carried oat important experiments of 
great promise on alloys of iron with other elements, it was not 
until the decades 1870 to 1800 Lhut there occurred the great 
advances and tremendous burst of activity in metallurgical 
science* of which we see the striking results and benefits to-day. 

The quality of the literature of a particular branch of 
science generally shows the relative position it occupies in the 
world, and this is well illustrated by the science of metallurgy. 

The author has been fortunate in getting together a collection 
of some three hundred books on metallurgy, chiefly old* dating 
from about a.d. 1 UK) down to the present time. The following 
are the names of the chief writers on the subject between 1540 
and 188D> that is, n period of over 300 years. 


Agrieula .. . 


1540 

David Miwhft 



Dud Dud try 


1005 

Faraday L + 

.. 

m 2 

Sir J. PctluN 


1088 
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■ ■ 
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Rt : iinmur 


l72i 

Perry 

* 4 

1801 

Swedenborg 


1784 
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1774 

Whitworth 
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1778 

Kotm 
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1880 

Km man 


1782 
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1509 
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1570 

Bcrthollet 


1789 
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* + 

1870 

Vatiijuflin 
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1808 

C miter , * 

* ¥ 

1872 


1824 

Greenwood 

_ m 

1574 

Herzt'llus 


1H341 

Bnjin 


1575 

BrrtMrr + , 

.. 18:41 

.Feans *. 

lailrtair ., 
1880 

** 

1577 


It will he seen that even as late as 1870, only Imlf a century 
ago, such literature was meagre indeed, and it can safely be 
said that hardly any of the hooks published before 1870 would 
be of the slightest practical value to-day, so rapid has been the 
advance and so great the gain in our knowledge. 

In Lliosc days, metallurgists simply did not know and had 
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hut little scientific guidance of any kind. It was the day of 
rule of thumb. Beyond Percy's admirable treatises and one 
or two others, books of value on ferrous metallurgy were few 
and far between, neither were there any technical societies in 
this country or elsewhere dealing with this branch of science 
until 1809, when the Iron and Steel Institute was founded. 

Metallurgy has now a wide range of sclentilic literature 
dealing with the ferrous and non-ferrous sides respectively* 
all helping on our knowledge. 

There are, too, the British Iron and Steel Institute, with 
nearly three thousand members* the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, Hie American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. with probably ten thousand members, the British 
and American Institutes of Metals, and other Anglo-Saxon 
bodies dealing with metallurgy, to say nothing of smaller societies 
here, in France, Belgium, Italy, Sweden, Germany, Austria, 
Russia and elsewhere. There are, therefore, to-day tens of 
thousands of members of the profession devoting attention 
to scientific and practical metallurgy, and all this has been 
done in the short space of time represented by but half a 
century* 

According to the Mechanic x Emyclapadia published in 
IH£5, the output of pig-iron in the United Kingdom in 1740 
was 17,000 tons made by 59 furnaces ■ in 1788 the output was 
6 S.G00 tons from 121 furnaces ; and in 1827 it was 090,000 tons 
from 284 furnaces. As n- contrast it may be mentioned that 
there are now at work in the United States blast furnaces of 
such large dimensions that they produce about 800,000 tons 
annually. Two of these furnaces would turn out almost as 
much as the whole output of the 284 furnaces used in 1827, 
This sfmws the wonderful strides made by the metallurgist 
during the past hundred years. 

It is. however, during t he past forty years that our know ledge 
of iron and its alloys has advanced with phenomenal rapidity 
and to a degree which few, if any, persons living fifty years ago 
would have deemed credible. Alloy steels, in particular, to 
which we owe so much to-day, were practically unknown at 
that date ■ the Muskets had developed self-hardening alloy 
steel, but. as shown by the metallurgical literature of the 
seventies, there was no scientific knowledge of alloy steels in 
the modem sense. 

Eminent Metallurgists of Later Years.—Though it 
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is impracticable to give here the names of all those who have 
made the metallurgy of iron and its alloys what it is to-day, 
some of the more prominent workers are mentioned below, 
and references to others are given in later chapters of this Iwok. 
Many of these, alas, have passed away, but their work will 
endure and their names should not be forgotten. 

The late Sir Frederick Abel conducted a number of valuable 
researches, particularly in reference to carbon steels, and for 
these and other research work he received from the Iron and 
Steel Institute the much-prized recognition of the Bessemer 
medal. Both research and practical work on carbon and alloy 
steels, as regards their manufacture and composition, heat- 
treatment and metallographie examination, have been continued 
by many investigators, and in the list now presented the author 
refers chiefly to those who have been concerned and instrumental 
in dealing with the heat-treat ment and metallography of alloy 
steels. 

To the credit of Great Britain : there is the work of Sorby, 
Roberts-Austen, Stead, Riley, Vickers, Spencer, Arnold, 
Rosenhain, Carpenter, Desch, Hopkinson, Harbord, Sandberg, 
Tutoct, Talbot, Aitchison, Brcarky, Hatfield, Dickenson, 
Edwards, and others. The United States can claim : Holley, 
John Fritz, Btnneville, Egglestonc, Raymond, Wellman, Hunt, 
Keep, Howe, Sauveur, Hibbard, Burgess, Campbell, Moldenke, 
Jeffries, Northrup, Stoughton, and Strauss, Famous metal¬ 
lurgists of France are : Brustiein, Osmond, Henri Le Chatelier, 
Schneider, Pourcel, Quillet, Guillaume, Dumas, Charpy, 
Fnimont, Girod, B&rcralt, Moissan, Portevin, Robin, and 
others: whilst as regards other nationalities there must l>e 
mentioned: Ledebur, Martens, and Wedding i Giolitti, 
Aker man, Benedicks, Brinell, Westgren ; Tseherooff, Belaiew; 
and Hondu. 

In the earlv days of the author's work in Sheffield he received 
much help and encouragement from his father, Mr, Robert 
Hadficld ; the late Dr. Clifton Sorby, F.R.S. ; Dr, W T . M, Hicks, 
F.R.S.; Professor Ripper■ the late Professor L. T. O’Shea; 
Professor J. O. Arnold, F.R.S. \ Mr. T. Andrews, F.R.S.; and 
many others, including those to whom further reference is 
made in later chapters. 

The world at large should be specially grateful to the band 
of scientific workers—amongst others, such men as Gore, 
Barrett, Hopkinson, father and son, Osmond, Roberts-Austen, 
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Arnold, Cnllenditr. le Chntelier and Sauveur — who thought tiiat 
the study of metallurgy was worthy of recognition. It is largely 
owing to their efforts that we hove been able to pragma so 
rapidly, and it is due to them that metallurgy no longer feels 
its wav haltingly along the former dork paths of empiricism, 
but now' advances with swift and certain steps, guided by the 
pure light of science. In fact, metallurgy has become a part 
of science. 
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CHAPTER V 


CARBON IN SIMPLE AND ALLOY STEELS. 

The Importance of Carbon in Iron Alloys,—The 
remarkable properties of Llie many special steels which have 
iieen produced since the discovery of manganese steel forty 
years ago have, to some extent, obscured the vitally important 
part played by carbon in the alloys or iron. Nevertheless, no 
Lrcatise which sets out to review the development of alloy steels 
call fulfil its aim unless it deals with the influence of carbon in 
tlm alloys of iron. On this subject, which 1ms roused so much 
contention, the author has adv anced, during a period of many 
years, a mass of evidence which was presented in collected and 
summarised form in his paper on “ The Development of Alloy 
Steels/ 1 read before the Empire Mining and Metallurgical 
Congress at Wembley in 1924. 

The author has. on a number of occasions, pointed out the 
weaknesses of the allot ropic theory and the improbabilities 
involved by the assumption that there is a jS-fbrm of iron. 
Carbon is the only metalloid which has been proved to confer 
water-hardening qualities on iron, and the effects of special 
elements on the hardness of alloy steels demand the presence 
of carbon and arc due primarily to effects produced on the 
carbon and not on the iron. 

The following words, contributed by the author to the first 
issue of The Iron and Steel Metallurgist and Metallographixt 
twenty years ago, still hold good : 

M Nc&withifcanding tlic Important part played by all Utrae new 
iron nltoy:*, «srbon Mill maintiufi* a very important posit inn—in fact, 
a premier one, in determining the practical value of stcitl twd for 
structural purposes. Its other words, the pruHical value of various 
Ntecl poMluetri is, for the major portion of their lines, obtaiacd and 
determined semriing to the [Hircentage of carbon present ” 

Carbon in Simple Steels. The dirret combination of 
carbon with iron as carbide of imn was fully proved by Dr 
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Sorby's invaluable microscopical researches. Professor A. 
Lcdcbur. nf Freiberg, Professor Ro I serfs-Austen, F.R.S., and 
Professor J. 0. Arnold, K.R.S., also rendered great services to 
metallurgy by their various researches on the influence of 
carbon in iron. 

In particular. Professor Ledcbur’s analysis of carbon steels* 
with the carbon classified ns (1) hardening carbon, (2) carbide 
carbon, and (3) graphite and temper carbon, threw much light 
on the changes in the form of carbon which occur in the thermal 
treatment of si in pie steel. 

Professor Roberts- Austen investigated most carefully the 
properties of a series of carbon steels, and his work showed the 
enormous effect of even small changes in the percentage of 
carbon on the properties of simple steel. 

In a paper entitled “The Influence of Carbon on Iron,” 
presented to the Institution of Civil Engineers in 18115, Professor 
J, O. Arnold, FJIS., gave the results of an admirable series of 
investigations on eight steels containing from 0-08 to 1-47 per 
cent, of carbon and about fl 25 per cent, or less of impurities. 
The result of these classic investigations show perfectly the 
effects of carbon on all the main physical and mechanical 
properties of simple carbon-iron alloys. 

Though the fact appears to be often overlooked, the 
mechanical properties of simple carbon steel can, by appropriate 
heat-treatment, be improved to a relatively greater extent than 
those of many alloy steels. There ore, too, many applications 
in which properly treated carbon steel is quite as satisfactory 
as more costly alloy steel. One of these in which heat-treated 
carbon steel stands pre-eminent is in the manufacture of 
mining drills which may be required to penetrate the hardest 
and toughest rocks. 

In this connection, reference may be made to Table II wliich 
shows the Hr hull ball and scleroscope hardness numbers, and 
other physical and mechanical properties of various types of 
steel. 

Carbon in Alloy Steels. — In the above-mentioned paper 
on ** The Development of Alloy Steels ” (Empire Mining and 
Metallurgical Congress, 1924), the author demonstrated the 
important effect of carbon m alloys of iron by presenting a 


* Sets "Thn NfKFru'jirlAiurfl at the Vartan- 1 Forma til I.L&Huib Ownrtn* Lq Iron,’* 
Bfohi u- Not. IBBS; tunJ ** lU-C'cnt fopolmCflU on Carbon mad i™, T 

ibid,. April* 1B31. 





Comparative Table prepared by tiie Autiioh, showing tiie relation detween 
Brin ell Ball also Scleroscoeb Hardness Numbers and Compression Strength, 
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selection of data from researches extending over many years. 
Tliis information is now reproduced on account of its intrinsic 
interest and because it cannot be emphasised too frequently 
or too strongly what an important part carbon plays in 
determining the qualities of all steels. 

One of the early demonstrations of the important effect 
of carbon in alloys of iron was in relation to the properties of 
silicon-iron alloys. At one time it w as commonly believed that 
more than 0T + or 0 2 per cent., at most, of silicon was highly 
injurious to steel which had to be used in its forged state. In 
the author's paper “ On Alloys of Iron and Silicon Sf (Iron and 
Steel Institute, 1889) it was shown, however, that the mechanical 
unreliability of alloys containing carbon, silicon :unj imn. was 
due, not to tlie silicon per sr, but to the combination of silicon 
with carbon and iron. Provided that carbon is absent, or 
present only in small amounts, alloys of iron with silicon, 
up to what may be termed quite large amounts of silicon, give 
good tests as to malleability and tougliness. 

Similarly, a paper on 41 Alloys of Iron and Chromium/* 
presented to the Iron and Steel institute in 1892* includes the 
results of investigations carried out jointly by Professor Osmond 
and the author. These show conclusively that chromium per je 
does not harden steel, but that its hardening influence is indirect 
in nature and consists in 4lr enabling the carbon present to act 
more energetically upon, and to combine more readily and 
intimately with, the iron. 1 ' That this is so 1ms been confirmed 
quite recently, for it has been found that on removing the 
carbon from rustless steel there is obtained a ductile, rustless 
iron. 

As bearing upon the same point the unfortunate experience 
of the Tasmanian Iron and Charcoal Co. may be recalled. This 
company exploited chrome iron mines in the Ironstone Hills 
district, near the River Tamar, Port Lampriere, about fifty 
years ago, but the venture proved a failure owing to the 
cliromium converting all the carbon present into the combined 
form. No other product could be obtained than a hard white 
pig-iron* which was of little use for foundry purposes and could 
not be puddled or made into steel* though us an uliov its use 
was found beneficial fur special purposes. In fact, one of the 
Hadfield projectile* which was fired at Shoeburyuess some 
twenty-five years ago, and which was one of the first cast-steel 
projectiles to perforate thick armour as then made* was produced 
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from steel containing chromium obtained by the use of the 
Tasmanian pig-iron described above. 

The essential importance of carbon in alloy steels is shown 
very clearly indeed by the properties of specimens 73 and 73 J 
(Table III) prepared by the author in I DOS. These steels were 
practically identical except as regards the percentages of carbon, 
but the amount of carbon in No. 73 .1 was about half of that in 
No. 73* Small ns this distinction might appear, it made all the 
difference between a good tool steel and one which was quite 
useless for cutting purposes. Whereas steel No. 73 had a ball 
hardness of 255 before, and 535 to 760 after, licat-treatment, 
steel No. 73.1 could not be properly self-hardened by cooling 
in an air-blast from white heat (1150* C.) and had then a hall 
hardness of about 160, compared with 20*2 for the same steel in 
the forged condition. 


Table HI, —Tungsten-chromium alloy steels with 
Different percentages of carbon 


Steel No. 

FeJWtitu^r Coin] n. billon. 

C 

Si 

s 

P 

Mn 

Cr 

w 

73 * « 
73 J * - 

0-74 

0-35 

(V10 

O’ly 

!HV4 

003 

003 

003 

0 

^33 

*8* 

2-82 

i8-mi 

1S'&5 


Each of these steels contains the same special dements, to 
an amount exceeding 20 per cent., nnd one of them containing 
0-74 per cent, of carbon is high-speed steel of the usual 
satisfactory quality ; whilst the other, containing 0-35 per cent, 
of carbon, is worthless for such a purpose. No clearer proof 
could be given of the importance of carbon in alloy steels* 

Table IV shows the change in form of the carbon in steel 
No. 73, and the corresponding change in hardness of the metal, 
before and after heat-treatment. Initially, about 75 per cent, 
of the carbon was in the form of carbide carbon and the remainder 
in the form of hardening carbon—these terms being used as 
defined by Lcdebur. After heat-treatment, when the nose of 
the tool was in the right condition for cutting, the proportions 
of carbide curbon and hardening carbon were nearly reversed. 
It must be recognised that the new properties acquired by the 
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bard cried steel were due mainly to this change in the form of 
the carbon, the other elements of the alloy enabling the hard 
cutting properties of the steel, due to the hardening carbon, to 
be retained at temperatures which would soften ordinary steel. 


TiBI.Fi IV 

Hardening ant> Cabbotb Carbon in High-Speed 
Tool Steel before antj aiteb Heat-Treatment 


Steel No, 73 (see Table Xu, III). 

Before 

HeatVFrealm ent. 

After 

Heat 'Treat tnent. 

Hardening Carbon P 

Carbide Carbon 

Total Carbon # 

Ball hardness - 

fl’18 per cent . 
U-Sfi „ 

0-74 

-55 

trflO per cent. 
0*14 „ 

OT4 

5R3 to 71111 


For yet another proof of the remarkable importance of carbon 
in alloy steels, reference may be made to the paper mi 1 Alloys 
of Iron and Molybdenum” which the author contributed to 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 1015. Therein 
particulars am given of a series of earbou-molybdenum-iron 
alloys investigated by M. Gutllet, and of a series of molybdenum- 
iron alloys with very low carljon content prepared and'examined 
by the author. It appears that the carbon-molvbdcuum-irori 
senes containing about O-S per cent, of carbon 'ceased to be 
forgeable when containing above 5 per cent, of molybdenum, 
whereas the author’s nearly carbonless alloys of iron and 
molybdenum would forge up to 18-70 per cent, (and even higher) 
of molybdenum. 

Metallurgical Equivalents of Different Elements - 

The constituents of alloy steels, as revealed under the microscope 
and us determining the physical properties of the metal, nre 
essentially those of earljon steel. In other words, though the 
chemical compositions of alloy steels differ widely from those 
of simple carbon steel, the main effect of the special elements 
is to enable the physical properties of carbon steel to lie developed 
to a degree otherwise unattainable, or maintained under con¬ 
ditions which would alter them, were the special elements not 
present. The carbon hi « alloy steels ” is rts essential as the 
special elements, though the percentage of the latter is often 
much higher than the |«rcenUge of curbon. Some effects of 
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the special elements cannot he explained as effects exerted 
upon the influence of the carbon, but, m regard to the effects 
of special elements in binary alloy steels (iron, carbon, and one 
special element), it is possible to trace a more or less definite 
relation between the percentage of the special element and the 
percentage of carbon. 



Fig, 1. 'Aftjiom : Physhu£ t^rr i^n^ ar Hlehenth ott Ximjf. 


In the words of Professor Osmond : iL One fact t foreshadowed 
by Hadfield since his earliest beginning, was clearly evident^ 
namely, that all the useful foreign substances added to iron had 
the effect of essentially modifying the iron itself and they might 
Ik? substituted for one another, in equivalent proportions, not, 
it Is true, without modifying to some extent the secondary 
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properties, but without altering abruptly the essential charac¬ 
teristics of the type—that was to say, and this was the chief 
point, that there were metallurgical equivalents for substances 
which, though widely differing numerically from the chemical 
equivalents, were nevertheless qualitatively analogous,” 

Valuable work earriid out by the well-known French 
metallurgist GuiUct confirms this view. He showed that the 
effect of increasing cither the percentage of carbon or the per¬ 
centage of the third element, in an alloy containing iron, carbon, 
and one special element, was to change the structure of the steel 
from a pcarlitic to a martensitic, austenitic, or even ecmentitie 
nature or state. The greater Lite percentage of carbon, the 
smalle r the proportion of the special clement needed to produce 
a given change in structure and, conversely, the higher the 
percentage of special element, the lower the percentage of 
earl ton needed. 

A particularly interesting investigation into the relative 
effects of various elements when alloyed with iron was 
carried out by Arnold and described by him in a paper entitled 
" The Physical Influences of Elements 011 Iron,” read before Hie 
Iron and Steel Institute, in I SOI. A series of thirteen alloys 
was prepared, including cast and forged pure iron, also iron 
uiluys containing respectively, as nearly as possible, l| percent, 
o! carbon, silicon, aluminium, manganese, nickel, copper, 
chromium, tungsten, arsenic, phosphorus, and sulphur. An 
exhaustive series of mechanical and microscopical tests was 
undertaken, offering a unique correlation. The author has 
plotted in Fig. 1 Professor Arnold’s data relating to tensile 
strength, clastic limit, and elongation. While these tests do 
not give the effect of wide variations in the percentages of each 
element, they afford an interesting and valuable comparison of 
the effects produced by approximately the same percentage of 
different dements. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE RISE AND IMPORTANCE OF ALLOY STEELS. 

Definition of 14 Alloy Steels/'—Strictly speaking* all 
steels are alloys* for even 1L simple steel JT contains up to l BO per 
cent, or more of carbon, which element has a greater effect 
Ilian any other on the properties of iron. It is usual, however, 
to reserve the term alloy steel st or +L special steel ' for steels 
which owe their properties to tlie presence of elements other 
than carbon, even though the carbon still plays a vitally 
important part in determining the characteristics of the alloy. 
This definition does not include as alloy steels those to which a 
small percentage of manganese* silicon, aluminium* titanium* 
or other element is added in order to eliminate objectionable 
constituents or mechanical defects, such as blow-holes, from 
carbon steel. 

The Importance of Alloy Steels—The importance of 

certain alloy steels, particularly manganese steel, silicon steel, 
high-speed tool steel, and rust-resisting stceL is so great that 
these materials are discussed individually in later chapters* hut 
it seems desirable first to review hmadly the general importance 
of alloy steels as a whole. In this matter the author can claim 
to have been a true prophet, fur in a piper read before the Iron 
and Steel Institute as far hack m 1892, lie said : 

■ TJie millmr cannot but tiiink (hut II w njimal question of steel 
alloys or combination*! will be evcnlimlly found to rtmsidrr- 

oble practical importaru-c to the world at large, and iwrJia|m be the 
nrnni'i of evrnl iiiil]y enabling our civil and mcduMiicil engineers to 
design uiifi carry out works of a magnitude which, notwithstanding 
tin- great strides made during Ike l&ed few years, even at present are 
not possible. 1 " 

The truth of this forecast, made thirty-two years ago, has 
since been demonstrated in the most convincing manner. 

The Iron Age, which merged into the Steel Age when 
Bessemer and Siemens discovered their processes for manu¬ 
facturing steel, has since developed into the Era of Special 

m 
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Steels. Without iron we should Inevitably revert to the 
impotence of the Dark Ages, and without alloy steels out fate 
would he little better* for iron and the simpler forms of steel 
will not give tis. for example, the hard-wearing toughness of 
manganese steel; the wonderful energy-saving properties of 
silicon steel its used for electric generators, motors, and 
transformers ; the greatly reduced rusting qualities of chromium 
and other steels ; the special magnetic properties of tungsten 
and cobalt steels for permanent magnets, and of manganese 
steel for applications where non-magnetic material is required ; 
also the nickel-iron alloy known under the term u Permalloy,” 
with its extraordinary high permeability at low induction. 
In addition, there are steels which arc strong and tough at 
low temperatures, steels possessing non-scaling qualities and 
considerable strength at high temperatures, and many others, 
to which reference is made in Chapter X. 

From the practical standpoint the importance of alloy steels 
lies in the fact that they yield a greater range of mechanical 
properties than can be obtained in simple carbon steels, whilst 
they also yield either new physical properties or new 
combinations of properties. Whereas commercially pure iron 
per cent, iron) has a tensile strength of 18 to 20 tons per 
sq. in., and a ductility corresponding to 40 per cent, extension 
in the test-piece, high tenacity alloy steels are available which 
have tensile strengths exceeding 100 tons, or even 200 tons 
when in the form of wire. One of the nickel-manganese alloy 
steels prepared by the author showed an extension of 70 per cent 
on an 8-in. test-piece, with a tenacity of nearly 00 tons per sq. in .; 
whilst a specimen of manganese steel had a tenacity of 
73 tons per sq. in., accompanied by no less than 73 per cent, of 
elongation. There is no other material extant which possesses 
these qualities to quite the same extent. 

The wonders of modem engineering depend 1 more closely 
perhaps than Is generally realised, upon the special qualities of 
the materials employed. It is important to remember that 
engineering science has progressed successfully |ust so far as 
the properties of the constructional materials available would 
permit* Improvements in materials have been followed 
immediately by advances in engineering practice^as witness 
the striking development which followed the introduction of 
manganese steel and silicon steeL On the other hand, the 
limitations of available materials impose from time to time a 
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check upon advance in other directions. Such indeed has 
been the chief difficulty in the way of the extended use of 
high pressure, high temperature steam-turbines, and the 
perfection of the internal combustion turbine; these develop¬ 
ments have now been rendered possible by the discovery of 
steels which will withstand higher temperatures and higher 
stresses than the alloy steels hitherto known. Such products 
are now being very carefully studied, and, thanks to the work 
of M. Chevcnard in France, great advances have resulted in 
this respect. The author is at present engaged, with his 
acquiescence and assistance and that of his company, in a 
number of investigations on these lines. There have already 
been produced remarkable steel alloy combinations which, 
even ut the high temperature of 6CHP C., possess no less than 
IS tons tenacity. These materials can also be heated in an 
oxidising flame to 1006 6 C, f or even higher, and scarcely show 
any oxidation. 

According to requirements it is possible, by the use of alloy 
steels, to reduce the weight of parts, whilst retaining or increasing 
their strength ; to obtain strength combined with special 
ductility, hardness, or resistance to fatigue; and, in fact, to 
obtain or accentuate almost any desired physical property. 

There still remain many fields in which further discoveries 
are required, so that the achievements of the past should 
encourage our younger men to fresh effort. The diversity of 
properties already obtained and demanded from alloy steels 
encourages us to hope for even greater variety in future ; whilst, 
on the other hand, it emphasises the extreme importance of 
investigating as completely as possible every' known and new 
material. Properties which are of little interest to-day may be 
in urgent demand to-morrow, and a great opportunity may he 
Ijeforc the worker who can meet the new requirements from his 
existing records. 

Alloy Steels and Electrical Engineering. —As a 

metallurgist, it is not within the author’s province to discuss 
at any great length the advances in electrical engineering, but 
it must be pointed out that these two important branches of 
science, metallurgy and electrical engineering, have rendered 
great assistance to each other. 

Thus lhe names of Daily, Etchells, Frick, Girod, Greaves, 
H^roult. Kjellin, Moissan, Northrup, Riband, Siemens,Schneider, 
StassiUio, and others who have helped on the application of 
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electricity to metallurgical prwpsses should not be overlooked. 
On the other hand, metallurgists, both ferrous and non-ferrous, 
have rendered great service to the electrical engineer in fact, 
many of the modern advances made in this branch of engineering 
would not have been possible without their aid. 

This aspect of the subject has been fully dealt with in 
an article which the author was asked to contribute to the 
“ Electrician "; this appeared in the issues dated November 
28th and December 5th, 1921, under the heading of “ Progress 
in Electrical Engineering.” 

As regards metallurgical products fur electrical purposes, 
steel and iron castings and forgings arc manufactured 
containing 99 80 to 99-90% of iron, and giving a permeability 
as high as, or higher than, expensive Swedish or charcoal iron. 
We have now also magnet steel containing cohalt possessing 
much greater retentivity and permanency as compared with 
the products formerly used. 

Ferrous and non-ferrous materials possessing high resistivity, 
from DO to 120 microhms per centimetre-cube, are produced 
in the form of wire strips and sheet, 

Wlii 1st at one time it seemed as if manganese steel might 
l>c employed for certain parts of electrical machines, these 
expectations have only been realised to a small extent. On the 
other band, for the track work portions of electric tramways 
and electrically driven railways, its employment nowadays is 
an essential feature of construction and it is largely used in all 
countries. 

The magnetic permeability of manganese steel is exceedingly 
low, practically unity, its electrical resistance is high, though 
it does not reach that of the nickel-manganese or niekel- 
chromium steel alloys. With regard to the present employment 
on a large scale of manganese steel for industrial purposes, 
this portion of the subject is dealt with fully in Chapter VIL 

Amongst other steel products of value, either directly or 
indirectly, for electrical purposes, then* is also silicon steel 
invented by the author in 1884. This steel has helped to 
modify and improve the construction and working of electrical 
transformers and other electrical machinery and apparatus 
in a remarkable manner. It Is dealt with more fully in 
Chapter VIII. 

Alloy Steels and the Conservation of Iron.— Apart 
from their importance in providing mechanical and physical 
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Conservation of iron, both by reducing the quantity of iron 
used for a particular purpose and by reducing the wastage due 
to corrosion, is a problem of immediate economic importance; 
uls£_i it is one in the solution of which alloy steels will pluy n 
d useful part: for example* I ton of manganese 
the work of about 10 tons of ordinary iron or 
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properties otherwise unattainable* alloy steels are of enormous 
importance in relation to the conservation of iron. It was 
stated recently by the well-known geologist. Professor J. \V\ 
Gregory* FJLS** that if the world's consumption of iron and 
steel went on increasing at the same rate as before the war* 
the supply of iron ores would probably be exhausted within 
ISO to 150 years. Such a prospect demands serious considera¬ 
tion* for we are, to some extent, stewards few the future ; also 
an increasing scarcity of iron ores would lead to a serious rise 
in prices long before the shortage became acute, 

nmj0n 
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owing to its remarkable durability in heavy service. Thus the 
use of alloy steels secures other advantages of even greater 
importance than the saving in the amount of iron used. For 
example, by the use of manganese steel the high cost of 
frequent renewals, and the time lost in making replacements 
as well as the disorganisation of machinery which, meanwhile, 
is standing all of which occur with ordinary steel—arc entirely 
avoided or greatly reduced in frequency. 

The accompanying chart (Fig. 2) shows the world’s 
production of pig-iron from I860 to 1923, also the annual 
wastage of iron and steel rendered unserviceable by the e fleets 
of corrosion. It will lie seen that the amount of iron and steel 
thus going out of use in 1321 was nearly equal to the quantity 
of pig-iron estimated to have been produced in that year, and 
about +0 per cent, of the maximum annual production before 
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the war. Here again, with our present-day knowledge of rust- 
resisting iron and steel, and with further knowledge which we 
may hope to acquire, the use of alloy steels should make possible 
important savings in the consumption of iron, 

As shown in the accompanying Table V, and diagram. 
Fig. 3, in the United States alone, the weight of alloy steel 
products increased from 181,080 tons in 1000 to 1,787,832 tons 
in 1918, from which figures it is evident that the tonnage of 
spedai steels is amply sufficient to affect appreciably the 
conservation of iron. 


Table V.—Production of Alloy Steel Ingots and 
Castings in the United States, 


YesDb 


Castings. 

Total. 

1 00® 

158,078 

23,1*12 

LBt t 9Hfl 

1910 

538,402 

20,357 

567,319 

1911 

425,169 

56,290 

431,450 

1912 

639.292 

168,100 

702,501 

J!>13 

025.430 

88,927 

714,357 

1914 

577,107 

69,346 

646,953 

1015 

988,251 

07,898 

1,023.147 

1916 

t >806*187 

53,458 

1,382.615 

1917 

l,576 h 8lMt 

37429 

1,(114,335 

1»1§ 

1,721.307 

03.135 

1,787,852 

1919 

1,425,816 

45472 

1,431,168 

1920 

1,591,039 

684M 

1,000,292 

1921 

7110,203 

40,255 

869.5-M 

1922 

14U.892 

59,164 

1,673,406 


Modernity of Alloy Steels, —Having shown, in Chapter IV, 
the antiquity of iron, it is but right that stress should now 
be laid upon the “ modernity ” of alloy steels. The enormous 
importance and large annual production of alloy steels, as 
exemplified in the preceding pages, is the more striking when 
it is remembered that alloy steels in the modern sense of the 
term, i,e., based upon scientific knowledge and procedure, are 
almost entirely the product of the Inst fifty years. 

It lias already been pointed out that during the three 
centuries—1530 to 1850— there was but little metallurgical 
literature of any real value, as we regard this to-day, or which 
could be considered likely to assist the remarkable progress 
which occurred later. 
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Even from IHfiO h* 1875 there were few important works 
on the lEietailurgy of iron ami steel* except those of Dr, Percy, 
followed by those of Ede, OsWn* Fairbaim. Crookes, Itohrig* 
C diner* Whitworth. Greenwood, Phillips, Barba, Ledebnr, anfl 
Kolins hook on fcl Iron tiiul Steel Manufacture,” in the 
preparation of which the late Dr, Maw played an important 
part. 

This posit km Is not really to be wondered at, seeing that 
analytical chemistry, although greatly advanced in this 
Inter period, was still in a comparatively imperfect condition. 
Metallography was unknown* Mechanical and other special 
form* of testing, including hardness determinations, were in 
their infancy. Considering, therefore, the wonderful progress 
made during the last fifty years generally, and diicfly during 
the present century, it cun he correctly said that there is no 
branch of science, except perhaps electrical engineering, which 
has advanced wiLli such leaps arid bounds as metallurgy has 
done* 

Excepting the works mentioned as representing the 
knowledge prevailing sonic fifty years ago* it is clear that little 
thought had been devoted to or could be expected regarding 
the eflcets which various elements might produce when alloyed 
with iron. Still less hud been achieved in the way of scientific 
investigation of the problem. 

Whilst fully recognising the merits of those who have 
carried out researches of this nature in other countries, the 
honour can be claimed for great Britain of having in the main 
inaugurated the era of alloy steels* The leading metallurgists 
of other countries have all been most generous in stating that 
the authors discovery of manganese steel was practically the 
starting-pc nut, for most of our present-day knowledge concerning 
alloy steels anti their technology. This point of view has been 
mentioned by such authorities as Stead, Roberis-Austcru 
White* Arnold. Barrett, Fremont, Howe, Sauveur, Poured, 
Gautier* Osmond, Dumas, Guillet, Mars, Benedicks, and many 
others. 

In tills connection a recent note by a well-known American 
metallurgist, Mr* Jerome Strauss, C hief of I lie Metallurgical 
and Testing Division of the American Navy Yard, Washington* 
D.Cm nmy be quoted, not for any personal reason, but to support 
our national claims iu this direction* Mr. Stmtiss staled his 
views in the following words ; 
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“ T\w hfatoiy of riMMkTli :illny stcd ilrui lupu^tit hcgim with 
ttfldfielij's lilIlp IIh: nf liirsir flildiLiqits of IVmi* 

TTiuiig;mrsr tii $ofi steel* Then: hart het-n previcmslv some enquiry, 
of cnur^t'i into l\w properties imparted by the intivdottkHi of 
nickel, chromium. and other elements, but these eilhcrr 
were unsystematic or were div-ijnhnm-il (he lrstsl in |Jir ea-sr of 
msiiiganese) upon the rlrsi vf umJk$iiablc elumictwistics 

in the p induct > willi tin- ijurrai^jn^ fNttveutagrsnftlieadded element, 
t' n-d il in List, Utertforc given to LhidDdii for his bKjodrr vi™m 
EIi> pioneering where others merely useless expenditure uT 
effort opened a lie Id vrl lie'll, in t lie fori y years ^iu re t H e no it c hi iu-\ ■ it i in t 
of Jiis success, hsui hern wiilHy M/tllcib yet cull ivuted rml_v in 
sent tend spo1>. Our knnwltd^e of alloy sleds is stilt in its infancy. 
h . , Decaux of these and probably many unpuhlkited failure*, 
HadUeM's coumgt and success, and his discovery of the toi^henmg 
tn-Litinent for the htyh manganese nlloys, justify the itit^nitiun 
they have received/' 

The results of the researches which led to the discovery 
of manganese steel were recorded, in the early eighties, after 
which complete and full pub he presentation was made to 
l lie Institution of Civil Engineers in the session 1887-1388* 
T!it papers on ” Manganese Steel” and Some Xewly Discovered 
Properties of Iron and Manganese/* read and discussed in 
February, 18SS P represented the first development ofs^L malic 
researches regarding steel alloys. The alko , manganese sfcei-J t 
with which they dealt* revolutionised metallurgical opinions as 
to alloys of iron, and it is somewhat remarkable that the 
discovery which inaugurated tiie cm of special steels should 
Jiave been virtually complete in itself. Except for the inereased 
general experience in the manufacture of manganese steel, this 
material is practically of the same quality and type ns when 
invented forty years ago* In other words* the systematic 
prwedure which characterised the initial researches led to 
results which have needed no subsequent revision. 

Since those days the author has published nearly ISO papers 
dealing with various alloy steels and other metal!urgical 
advances a list of which is given in Appendix III. These 
represent an amount of work and an extent of progress in 
metallurgical science which, it is difficult to realise, lias been 
accomplished in the comparatively short time of forty years. 
The facts disclosed by these particular researches run min as 
comet and as useful to-day as they were at the time of their 
discovery* 

Early Attempts to make Alloy Steels. -Although the 
successful development of alloy steels has only been accomplished 
within the past half-century, several earlier attempts had been 
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made, and in justice to the workers of those days it is necessary 
to give at least a brief review of their activities. 

Minim* l Faraday (Flute LX), best known by reason of those 
discoveries on w hich the whole of the electrical industry is based, 
undoubtedly foresaw that metallurgy was destined to became 
one of the principal branches of applied science, for, in addition 
to his other work, he devoted ranch time and energy to the study 
of alloys of iron with other elements* and in 1821 he published his 
work u Alloys of Steel " which, amongst other striking omissions, 
did not refer to any tests with tungsten* Some idea of the 
difficulties under which he worked may he gleaned from his 
statement (in 1822) that, as ho could nut go to Sheffield, he 
carefully prepared the mixtures in London, and sent them by 
coach under the care of an assistant who was Lu witness fhe 
desired processes at Sanderson 1 !* works. 

It is not surprising that, under such conditions, Faraday did 
little to dispel tile ignorance prevailing at that time concerning 
the alloys of iron, but it is interesting and encouraging to know 
that so eminent n scientist appreciated the importance of 
investigations in this field. In particular, he sought to obtain 
better cutting took and non-corrodible metal for reflectors. 
Amongst others, be tried alloys of iron with gold, silver, and 
rhodium ; lie made an alloy containing 3 per cent, of nickel 
and found that it worked well ; and ho alloyed iron with 
chromium and might well have given us i4 rustless steel ” 
nearly a century before it was actually marketed, bad he 
continued this line of investigation l 

By empirical methods based on the principle of “ trial and 
error the Mushets. father ami son, to whom great credit should 
be given, evolved more than half a century ago a self-hardening 
alloy steel* This material was rather in the nature of superior 
cast-iron than steel. Its applications were severely limited— 
the alloy was relatively brittle and useful chiefly for tools—- 
and its manufacture was for a long time shrouded in mystery. 

At the time of the authors early experiments and t indeed, 
for many years thereafter, it was di Hi cult or Impossible to 
obtain — in commercial quantities and at a commercial price- 
supplies of ferro-alloys rich in the dements which it was desired 
to use in the preparation of alloy steels, and low in other dements, 
particularly carbon* Under such conditions it was impossible 
to prepare alloys with the ease and accuracy to which we arc 
now accustomed, and much credit is due to the lirm of Bietmann 
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of Hanover, the Terr? Noire Company, and a few other concerns 
for their activity in the earlier days of the manufacture of 
various special metals and special alloys. 

Special reference should he made to the monumental work 
of M. Poured, of the Terre Noire Company, one of the Honorary 
Vice-Presidents of the Iron and Steel Institute. An account 
of his labours is to be found in the Rcrue de Mttallurgit’ for 
April, 1024. 

The credit for first appreciating the importance of ferro¬ 
alloys in the manufacture of steel appears to belong to M. P. 
Berthier who, in a report on alloys of chromium with iron and 
steel,* stated that lie liad spent much car* on the preparation 

of ... solely because lie believed suds material 

bail in itself special value, but because he believed it would be 
found useful as a means of introducing chromium into cast 
steel. In (lie face of this statement it is surprising to find that 
this important point was first overlooked hy Baor and others 
until their investigations led them to the same conclusion. 
Incidentally, it may be noted that M- Berthier acknowledged 
frankly in the same report that the idea of introducing chromium 
into steel was suggested to him by Faraday’s Interesting paper 
on 11 Alloying different Metals with Steel, 1 ' Tins statement 
is important, because it has been alleged tliat Faraday 
obtained his idea from Berthier’s work. 

It is a noteworthy fact that Faraday and Berthier, two of 
the must brilliant men of their day, should have foreseen, more 
than n cent nr v ago, the ultimate importance of alloy steels. 
Had their work been adequately appreciated and developed at 
the time, the history of “ special steels,” as wc now understand 
the term, might have begun much earlier, perhaps fifty years 
sooner than was actually the case. Then, as often since, the 
key to a discovery was found, but the portal was not opened 
wide. 

Though tentative experiments were made by n number of 
earlier workers—amongst them Faraday, Berthier, Irdmv, 
Perev, David and Robert Mushct, A, Parks, and H, Biermsiuti— 
the author’s investigations lead to the conclusion that Julius 
Baur, of New York, was the first to introduce on a practical 
scale the manufacture of chromium steel. His first patent on 
this subject was taken out in I SC 5. and was followed m 1809 by 
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various improvements. It was not until about 187t» LfiaL Baur 
definitely adopted forro-chromiuni in preference t" chrome ore 
as a means of producing regular and reliable alloys. As already 
pointed out, the value of ferro-c broom Jin in this connection 
had been realised by Berthler many years before. In 1875 
B rustle in, of the Holtzer firm, commenced in France his experi¬ 
ments on cliromiutn steel. This led to his firm supplying such 
steel for industrial purposes in 1877. In the author’s opinion 
it was largely owing to Brustlcin’s work tliat the great develop¬ 
ment of chromium steel has been made possible. His keen, 
active interest, as evidenced in wide and lengthy correspondence 
between himself and the author for many years, showed the 
high value of the many suggestions and practical results which 
proceeded from his activities in advancing the science of 

metallurgy. 

Ferro-Manganese. —From the records available it appears 
that the value of manganese in steel-making was appreciated, 
at least by some workers, nearly forty years before a cheap 
and reliable ** ferro-manganese ” could be obtained as a 
convenient menus of introducing manganese into the steel. 

Ileath, about IS40, was probably the first to recognise fully 
the utility of manganese in the manufacture of steel, and lie 
applied the black oxide to die manufacture of crucible cast 
steel. Robert Musket used manganese alloys on a much wider 
scale to cheapen the manufacture of crucible and Bessemer steel. 

Kohn states in his excellent hook on ** Iron and Steel 
Manufacture " that, in 1888, works for the production of iron and 
manganese alloys were erected by Mr. Henderson, at Glasgow, 
who was reported to make a very pure alloy of iron and 
manganese containing from 25 to 30 per cent, of the tatter metal, 
with of course a high jiercentage of carton, and possessing many 
advantage* over spicgcleiscn, which it was thought would be 
replaced. It was, however, not until about ten years later that 
the Terre Noire Company in France, made available by the 
cheaper blast furnace practice, certain combinations or raw 
alloys, known as ferro-jManganese, containing up to 80 per cent, 
of manganese. These were, however, high in carbon content, 
0 to 8 per cent., and not malleable—in fact, they were of the 
nature of cast-iron. These products made possible the wholesale 
manufacture of excellent soft steels, and, as the use of “ high ’» 
fcm>-manganese, containing up to 80 per cent, of manganese, is 
essential to the commercial manufacture of manganese steel. 
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the Terre Nuir Company rendered a doubly valuable service to 
metallurgy by improving ami cheapening Che supplies of'" fcrro B " 

The exhibits shown by tlie Terre Noire Company at Paris 
in 1378 were accompanied by an instructive pamphlet showing 
the influence, as then practised, of different bodies alloyed with 
iron and suggesting further investigations. Amongst these 
were the experiments with varying percentages of manganese, 
up to 25 per rent*, hut no higher percentage was mentioned. 
At this point, owing to the brittleness of the product, whether 
cast or forged, the series was stopped, for it was assumed 
erroneously, as events proved -that further additions of 
manganese would only produce still more harmful effects. 

The Dawn of a New Era,—-The author, who was then 
(1378) only about twenty years of age, translated the whole of 
the Terre Noire Company's pamphlet, some forty pages in aJl t 
containing as it did very complete tallies of tests, composition* 
heat-treatment, and other information. It was probably due 
to the impression made on his mind by this pamphlet that he 
was inspired by the results—both positive and negative- 
obtained by the Terre Noire Company* to carry cm the important 
scries of alloys of iron and other elements which then followed 
at his hands and finally resulted in the important invention of 
manganese steel. 

The author carried out systematic investigations with alloys 
containing higher percentages of manganese and thus discovered 
that, w hen the amount of this element exceeded or 7 per cent., 
the physical properties of the alloy underwent remarkable 
changes. The strength and ductility in creased, the metal 
became mm-magnetic, and there were other changes, nil 
indicating the format ion of an entirely ncw f material. 

Manganese steel was the first malleable, non-magnetic ferrous 
product to be discovered and. though its other properties have 
proved to lie of greater practical importance, its non-magnetic 
character has rightly attracted much interest and speculation, 
whether at the hands tif the scientific investigator or those more 
directly engaged in the practical application of such qualities* 
Even to-day there is much to be learnt concerning Hie manner 
in which 13 per cent, or &o of manganese is capable of suppressing 
the magnetic properties of 87 per cent, of iron. 

This alloy, which is described more fully in Chapter "VTI, 
Iijls so many remarkable and useful properties—some of them 
diametrically opposed to those of any other steels—that, in the 
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words of that eminent metallurgist, the late Dr. J. E. Stead, 
F.R.S., it “ has surprised the whole metallurgical world with 
the results obtained, The material produced is one uf the most 
marvellous over brought before the public.” 

Concerning the invention and discovery of manganese steel, 
which included not only the composition but also the heat 
treatment and toughening, there is the following entry in the 
author’s experimental records book under the date of September 
7th, 1382 : 11 i was led to make the following experiments with 
a view to the production of a very hard steel for tramway 
wheels, and grinding wheels or discs to be used in the place of 
emery wheels. The experiments have led to some very curious , 
jxrh&ps most momentous, results that may to some extent entirely 
revolutionise metallurgical opinions as regard* alloys of iron and 
sled.* 1 The concluding sentence of this excerpt is here italicised 
in order to call special attention to a prediction which was 
rather bold for a youth twenty-two years of age, but which 
proved to be quite correct as subsequent events have .shown. 

The statements of many of the world’s leading metallurgists, 
same of whom nre quoted below for the purpose of collected 
record, show that the discovery of manganese sLeel, which could 
either be cast into form or forged into shape, laid open the field 
of " alloy steels,” as the term is now understood, and led the 
way to entirely new ideas regarding combinations of iron 
with other elements. 

On September Uth, 1884, Monsieur Gautier, of the Terre 
Noire Company, who themselves had at that time paid a certain 
amount of attention to the study of alloys, wrote to the author as 
follows i " I thank you very much for your beautiful sample of 
manganese steel. After carefully examining and inspecting the 
fracture and the other tests, I feel bound to state tbnt°tliw 
manganese steel is an entirely new kind of steel and Is a new 
invention. Such steel has never previously been manufactured, 
In fact, this manganese steel could nut now or previously have 
been made except for the introduction hy myself and others of 
high percentages of ferru-manganesc containing 80 to 81 °/ 
of metallic manganese. These high percentages of ferro¬ 
manganese hove been and could only lx made during the last 
few years.” As mentioned elsewhere, this statement was quite 
correct, 1 

In view of the fact that the cheap production of rich ferro¬ 
manganese is essential to modem metallurgy, the world owes a 
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deep debt of gratitude to the guiding spirits and great experi¬ 
mentalists of the Terre Noire Company, Messieurs EuviTtc, 
Pourcel, and Gautier. As a matter of considerable interest, it is 
well worth putting on record the valuable work these pioneers 
accompli shed in their early alloy steel researches, be it remem¬ 
bered, as far back ns 1878. They made, and presented at the 
Paris Exhibition of that year, what was thru considered a 
complete series of varying carbon steels, namely, '15, '49, '70, 
-87,1-05% C, with about -02 to -01S. -03 to <06 P, -20 to -26 Mn% ; 
one specimen of chromium steel; alsu a scries of phosphorous 
steels containing <24, -27, -39% of that dement, with -30 C and 
'75 Mn%. As regards manganese-iron alloys, they made a series 
of five specimens containing carbon from 43 to *50%, about 
■03 to •069% each S and P; the manganese varied as follows, 
<52,1-06, 1 -30, 2 00, 2-45 %, Their researches were accompanied 
by mechanical tests, including tensile, compression, and drop tup 
tests. These investigators found that on adding 245% Mn a 
brittle and comparatively useless product was obtained, so they 
did not pursue their experiments in the direction followed by the 
author, which resulted in the discovery of manganese steel. 

In the same w-ay, the author's old friend, Hie lateMonsieur H, 
Brustlein of Messrs, Jacob Iloltzcr, Unieux, France, who did so 
much to help Oil the development of alloys of iron and chromium, 
also admitted that whilst he had experimented on alloys of Iron 
and manganese, he had not exceeded about 7% of manganese. 

The late Sir William Roberts-Austcn, F.R.S., formerly 
President of the Iron and Steel Institute, mentioned in 1888 
that the iron-manganese alloys Lhcn dcscrilicd before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers represented a most remarkable 
series of materials and that he thought their discoverer was 
entitled to the gratitude of all metallurgists and engineers. In 
the same year Monsieur A. Pourcel, I he well-known French 
metallurgist, stated that he considered the production of 
manganese sted the most important event in practical 
metallurgy during the preceding ten years, and one which took 
its place beside the result of the labours of Bessemer, Mushet, 
Martin, Siemens, and Gilchrist. 

The late Professor F. Osmond, the leading metallurgist in 
France of the last thirty years, said in I&88 that the discovery 
and invention of manganese steel was nnt only the discovery 
of a new alloy, curious, of great scientific value and yet useful, 
but in the history' of the metallurgy of iron it ranked as a 
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disco very equal iti importance to that of the effect of quenching 
carbon stcek and was the only one of the same order which it 
had been reserved for our age to make. 

More recently, an eminent American metallurgist, the Late 
Professor IL M. Howe, said in 190® that this sh^d had a 
combination of properties which, ns far as lie knew, was not 
possessed by any other known substance when this remarkable 
alloy was discovered* Professor B. Stoughton, also a well- 
known American metallurgist, said in 1911 that the story of 
the discovery of manganese steel would be an inspiration to 
every inventor; and another American metallurgist of high 
standing, Professor A* Sauveur, of Harvard, the recipient of 
tlic Bessemer Gold Medal in I924 t has said that what might 
be termed the alloy steel era was practically ushered in by the 
discovery of manganese steel in 1882. 

This research was further recognised in 1921, by the 
Engineering Foundation, winch represents the whole of the 
various engineering and similar societies in the United States, 
by the award the John Fritz Gold Medal for, to quote their 
terms of reference, the " invention of manganese steeh” 

Quite apart from the authors pe rsonal connection with them, 
these statements are useful for historical reference, and it is 
hoped I hat they may be a stimulation to the rising generation 
of metallurgists in exploring new fields. 

Historic Experiments,—In the light of present day 
knowledge it b specially Interesting to trace the birth of a 
discovery and, for this reason, there is given below an extract 
from the notes relating to the discovery of manga nme steel; 
whilst* in Chapter VJtll, there ore given corresponding extracts 
concerning the Invention of silicon steel 

The following is an account, taken exactly from the author's 
record book of the research commenced on September 7th, 
1882, when he made the experimental steel now deseriljed, 
and estimated approximately to have the following composition : 
Carbon LSO; silicon a-9©; manganese 7-45; and iron about 
87*00%, The mixture was made up as follows : 

0 lha. of 82 per cent, to 84 per cent* f*Tm> m*hgarv w> 

4J» llirt. tif W.0. 8 per cent, dhcufl pig-iron. 

41 Itw. of iron. 


no Hh. 
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From tliis mixture the author cast one emery wheel disc, two 
t(K>Is, Iind two nail cutters as used in Staffordshire, one U indies 
and the other 7] inches in diameter. These seemed very hard 
when grinding off the fashes : l«>th were sent for testing to the 
firm of Eliza Tinsley, the famous nail-mu kers of St afford shire. 
The large cutter weighed slightly less than one of ordinary 
steel melted in the crucible, and gave a much sharper note when 
struck, with a hammer — it beautifully clear note. The emery 
wheel disc was duly mounted and tested, but did not give the 
expected cutting or grinding action, it only " glared. Ihc 
casting itself was very smooth, 12 inches in diameter and 
2 inches in thickness, cast with a slight recess for the face plate 
utuS a core in the centre ll inches diameter to take the spindle. 

It will be noted that reference is made to tlie easting of an 
omen wheel disc. Singular to say, it was the making of this 
particular article which led to the discovery of Iwtli manganese 
steel and silicon steel, an account of which is given more fully 
in Chapter \TH, relating to silicon steel. 

The Steel “ settled well, showing plenty of flux or slug, but 
was found to he so hard that when chipping off the runner the 
materia] spoilt half a dozen chisels and sets. This disc casting 
was tested with a file by 11 David,” the head foreman of the 
Machine Shop in the Engineering Department at the Ileelu 
Works in Sheffield, and he reported that the casting was even 
harder than chilled metal. 

Two bails were also made from n portion of scrap, melted 
in the crucible. One of the tools cut of! a steel casting runner, 
0 Inches in diameter , the edge was perfect, but broke h hen 
tried riii the next casting. The material would not forge, 
crumbling at a very low heat. 

This steel was evidently excessively hard, but at the expense 
of toughness. It was thought that the excess of silicon present 
must be the cause of this, and in tlie next experiment, which took 
place shortly afterwards, two ingots were made, but this time 
no silicon was added in any form. Now come the strange and 
peculiar results. 

Ingot No. 1 was made as follows : 81 lbs. of ferro-mangiuiesc, 
containing about 80% of manganese, were added to 171 lbs. 
of fluid steel, poured from a larger ladle containing molten 
metal as used for steel eastings, giving a total weight of 56 lbs. 

The actual analysis of the final alloy steel showed the 
following composition; carbon 1-35% \ silicon ; 
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mflfig&fiese 12*76%* Fruna tliis steel there were vv&t one ingot 
and two cast turning took. A - umpk ■ f the ingot was sent to 
Woolwich Arsenal for making various special tests. 

Ingot No. 2 wits nuide from 5 lbs. of 82 to 84% ferro- 
mangnne&e added to 53 lbs* of ordinary casting steel as above, 
giving the total weight of 58 lbs. 

The remarks in the notebook about this steel, No, 2, were 
to the effect that it seemed tough but rather softer than 
No* l. The composition was: carbon (J-70% i silicon 0-09% ; 
manganese 7-58%. As regards (he steel from No. 1 ingot 
containing 12-76% manganese this proved to be a very tough 
material, possessing a most peculiar fracture, with crystals 
which, owing to their length, might almost be Lermed fibres. 
To all appearances the steel looked very soft, and the author 
expected it ivould be of no use. So thought William Pereival, 
tin- head foreman of the Steel Department. Tint, on using a 
file, lo and In hold the steel seemed to take the serrations off the 
fill* almost as an emery wheel would have done ! Notwith¬ 
standing this the steel was exceedingly tough, and it was found 
very difficult to 4i top ” the ingot, that is, to break off the tipper 
portion. There had thus been discovered a steel which, under 
certain conditions, was not only extraordinarily hard but also 
very tough, two apparently opposite qualities combined in one 
material. 

One of the firm’s experienced fitters, “ Dick Smith/’ also 
** David,” both filed the steel and pronounced it to be exceedingly 
hard. The author tried a lathe ** nosing ” tool of the steel, 
which at first cut well, then lost its edge, but did not show any 
snipping. 

The results on the whole were not, however, bad for a east 
product, and ns regards the tool-test mentioned it was thought 
at first that the heat from the friction in cutting had made it 
lose its temper. 

The author then heated the steel to a high temperature, 
about a low' yellow colour, and quenched it in water, expect¬ 
ing of course that it would harden like high carbon steel. 
Strange to say, if anything, the material had now become slightly 
softer and much tougher than before. This experiment was 
the discovery ttiat manganese steel on being quenched in cold 
water from high temperatures, 900 to 1,100* C., did not harden 
hut became tough- -in fact, exceedingly tough. 

Amongst other characteristics of this steel, the author also 
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discovered its peculiar non-magnetic qualities, in spite of the 
presence of 88 00 to 90-00% of the metal iron ; also its Low 
conductivity. Manganese steel is an extraordinarily bad 
conductor of either heoL or electricity, and being impressed 
at the time by its low thermal conductivity the author made 
for his fire-place a manganese steel poker, the handle of which 
did not become too hot, even when the poker was left m the lire 
all day. whereas one* made of ordinary steel soon became so 

hot that it could not be handled. 

Thus is described from the original notes in the experimental 
hnoh the discoverv of manganese steel, from which sprang later 
such tether important discoveries in alloy steel by the author 
and a host of other investigators. 

It is impossible here to describe the many hundreds of 
important experiments subsequently performed. It may be 
interesting, however, to mention specially how it was found 
that when reducing the amount of manganese to about i% or 
about one-third of the amount present in “ Manganese Steel, 
bv which means it was expected to get a steel of stronger 
and better nature than with 12%, the altogether unexpected 
happened. The steel containing the lower percentage of 
manganese, that is 4%, instead of being tougher, was so hard 
and brittle that castings made of it, when dropped on the ground 
broke into many fragments. Thus it wits found that this steel 
did not even possess the strength of cast-iron. ^ et, at the sanu 
time, it was exceedingly malleable when heated and hammered, 
though remaining proportionately as brittle in the forge 
as in the cast state. Its tenacity was not more than about 
30 tons per square inch, with practically no elongation. Heating 
this material to either low or high temperatures and quenching 
in water made little or no difference ; it remained unserviceable 
and of apparently no practical value. 

The author thus established a new law, at any rate as regards 
ferrous compounds, namely, that whilst up to about 1%, and 
in some cases 15%, of manganese was most useful for the 
production of ordinary steel, as .won as the amount reached the 
region of about 8% and up to 7%, tlic steel was so brittle as to 
he of little or no value, either in the east or forged conditions. 
Upon further increasing the percentage of manganese to lictween 
10 and 15%, especially after heating to a high temperature and 
quenching in water, the manganese steel produced was wonder¬ 
fully tough, the tenacity being CO to 70 tons per square inch. 
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the elongations varying from 50 to 70%. An amount higher 
than 15% produced -stiil another typo of steel. This, however, 
lining more expensive and not offering any special features of 
advantage, was not found of any particular industrial value. 

It has, therefore, been well said by so many metallurgical 
authorities that the results were not only most extraordinary, 
but that a new material had appeared in the world’s metallurgical 
productions, and one which pointed out the wav and helped 
to bring about the many other important developments which 
naturally followed. 

Ah exhibit of various manganese steel specimens look place 
at the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in January, 1884. 
by the author’s father, Mr. Robert Hadfiehh This was the 
first public exhibition of manganese steel, reference being made 
tu it in the Proceedings of the Institution and in articles written 
on the subject which appeared in Tltr Engineer on February 
1st and 8th, 1884. 

Assistance Received from Others.—In Appendix TV of 
this book there is presented a special table of some two hundred 
and sixty-five names, including metallurgists, engineers, electrical 
engineers, chemists, physicists, and others wit h whom the author 
has come in contact during his work in the field of metallurgy. 
Although he has often freely expressed his obligations to these 
various friends ulas, many of them passed away—he 
gladly docs so once more, for without their advice, and in some 
cases assistance, specially in the early days, it would not have 
been possible to have obtained the many results presented 
from time to time. 

When first investigating the field of iron alloys, then a 
new and virgin field, the author was specially fortunate in being 
able to supplement his own knowledge as a metallurgist with 
scientific training, by the advice, encouragement, and help of 
others ill different branches of science. Further mention is 
made later (Chapter XV) of the names tabulated in AppendixIV, 
but it is specially appropriate to refer here in greater detail 
to some of those who helped in one way or another with the 
development of the author’s alloy steels. In most cases the 
reference lu re is to vahmhle work performed many years ago. 
Wherever possible, later assistance is acknowledged elsewhere 
in this volume, but there arc many others, including those on 
the Continent and in America, to whom the author would have 
liked to make reference had space permitted. 
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Amongst the well-known scientific and technical men in this 
country, on the Continent, and in America, who were concerned 
and interested in the earlier examinations of manganese steel, 
and whose names the author has pleasure in placing on record 
in this connection, may be mentioned : Kelvin, Anderson, 
Armstrong, Arnold, Akermaun, Barnabv, Barrett, Beaumont, 
Benedicks, Bottomley, Crompton, Dumas, Ewing, Fleming, 
Fremont, Gautier, Gilchrist, Greenwood, Goodman, Hall, 
J. Hopkinsou, B. Hapkinson, Hibbard, Howe, Kennedy, II. 
and A. Le Chatdier, Lcdebur, Mordey, Onncs, Osmond, PottKet, 
Ramsay, Remold, Roberts-Austen, Edward Riley, Sauveur, 
Schneider, Sorby, Stoughton. Stead, Taylor, Thwaite, Unwin, 
Wedding, Weeks, and Young. 

Lard Kelvin. The achievements of Lord Kelvin, whose 
portrait is shown in Plate XitI, are known throughout the world 
and it is impossible to overestimate the value of the many 
services he rendered to the cause of science. The author wilt 
ever reniemlier the many acts of kindness and consideration 
shown to him by Lord Kelvin from time to time. 

Jam™ T, li'oUomtey. In the ELctricai Engineer of October, 
1885, it was announced : “ A specimen of manganese steel 
made under the Hadfidd patents was presented to Sir William 
Thompson (afterwards Lord Kelvin) by Mr. R. R. F*iidon, of 
Messrs. Muses Eudon & Sons, Sheffield.'* This specimen may 
have been handed to Dr, Bottom lev by Lord Kelvin. However, 
by that as it may, there is no doubt that the first electrical 
determination on this material was made by Dr. J. T. Bottomley, 
M.A., F.R-S,. whose portrait is shown on Plate XIII, and the 
results obtained were announced at the British Association 
Meeting nt Aberdeen, 1885, in his paper on 11 A Specimen of 
Almost l T nmagnetisablc Steel.” 

Df. Bottomley’s kindly assistance at that time, and later 
on, was a great encouragement; he was the earliest scientific 
worker with whom lhe author came in contact concerning 
manganese steel, and he obtained from the author many 
specimens of this material for scientific investigation, 

John Hopkiwnm,, —The late Dr. John Hopkinson, F.R.S., 
whose name was a household word in the early days of electrical 
developments, and whose portrait is shown in Pinto XIII, earned 
out a large number of magnetic experiments, some of them 
being on the many specimens of alloy steels furnished by the 
author. His experiments and tests were described in a number 
c 
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of important papers to the Royal Society, the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, ami other hodies, the chief ones on this 
subject being delivered in the years 1885 to 1895, His various 
contributions are embodied in two volumes edited by his son, 
the late Professor Bertram Hopkinsnn, and entitled ** Original 
Papers by the late John Hopkinson, D.Se., F.R.S." 

It was he wlm introduced the term " coercive force "in his 
paper 11 Magnetisation of Iron,” read before the Royal Society 
in 1885, and in the same paper his early experiments are 
described, including references to tests, amongst, others, on 
specimens of the Hadfiehl manganese steel containing 12% 
manganese; manganese-iron alloys containing 4'7 and 8-7% 
manganese; silicon steel; chromium steel ■ and tungsten 
steel. In the same series were included im|H>rtant tests upon 
wrought iron, malleable cast-iron, grey cast-iron, Bessemer 
mild steel, Whitworth mild steel, mild cust-iron, white east-iruii, 
and spiegelcLscn. All these were of great interest, and special 
reference is made to some of them later in tliis book. 

Somewliat full particulars are given of Hopkhison’s experi¬ 
ments on silicon steel, because they bring out the remarkable 
differences between silicon steel containing 0‘2<>% carbon and 
under, as compared with O'08 % carbon in the specimen with 
which he experimented* The silicon steel with the higher 
carbon was useless for transformer sheets, hut, as will he seen 
from data quoted later, its electrical resistance was equal to 
that of silicon steel with the lower carbon as now used. Thus, 
the high resistance noticed, about 50 to 00 microhms per 
centimetre-cube, appears to he largely independent of the 
carbon percentage. 

Sir H'itiiain Barrt'U. —The author has pleasure in giving on 
Plate XIII a portrait of the late Sir William Barrett, FR.fi., 
one of the hundred distinguished men who founded the 
Physical Society of London, which recently celebrated its 
jubilee. 

The same specimen of manganese steel, which Dr. Bottomley 
had examined, was afterwards handed to Professor Barrett, who 
presented an interesting paper on “ The Physical Properties of 
Manganese Steel to tile Royal Dublin Society; this was read 
on December 5th, 1886, and the non-ningnetic qualities of the 
olluv were fully described. Further papers were read by the 
same author at the British Association Meeting held at 
Manchester, September, 1887 1 also •» On the Magnetic Moment 
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and other Physical Constants of Steel containing from 1% to 
21% of Manganese,” November 20th, emd December 18th t 1889, 
before the Royal Dublin Society. 

Mention is made elsewhere m this hook concerning Sir 
William 1 s experiments upon Lite author's silicon and other 
steels, also in Chapter FX reference is made to his important 
discovery of the phenomenon of reezdescetice* 

Sir J, Alfred Swing. — Professor, now Sir J, A. Ewing, F.R.S., 
whose portrait is given in Plate XFV f should 1>c specially 
mentioned, as it was he who made such an exhaustive study of 
the magnetic quality known as 44 hysteresis*” later discussed in 
connection with silicon steel—in fact, he introduced this 
important term as applied to metallic alloys. He first described 
this in the paper he rend in lSSI before the Royal Society. 

Professor Ewing, then at University College, Dundee, and 
Mr. William Low. also read a paper “ On the Magnetisation of 
Hadficld’s Manganese Steel in Strong Fields ST in September, 
1887. 

In his remarkable book on “ Magnetic Induction of Iron 
and Other Materials,” which was published in 1892, and has 
since run through several editions, Ewing speak** of magnetic 
hysteresis as being the persistence of the metal in any magnetic 
state which it may have acquired, and he terms this as AS lag/* 
He also describes this quality as the residual effects exhibited 
by various qualities of mm and steel the hysteresis observed 
being the tendency of the effects to lag, in phase, behind the 
cause that produces them* 

He regards hysteresis as a species of magnetic fatigue which 
wastes energy at every reversal of the magnetism, and occurs in 
all kinds of iron, but particularly in all hard kinds of iron and 
steel* To minimise this source of loss, the cores of armatures 
ami transformers must be made of material which has as low 
a hysteresis as possible* 

Ewing's classic work is of high order, and is still of great 
service to those studying the particular phases of electrical 
phenomena with which he dealt, including the qualities of 
permeability, resistance, coercive force, hysteresis, and eddy 
current losses. 

H\ Brmtm .—Professor W. Ur own, formerly Professor of 
Applied Physics in the Royal College of Science* Ireland, 
took an important part in the investigations, the results of 
which appeared in the three papers presented to the Royal 
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Dublin Society in 11JM>2 + and Mi, by Barrett 7 Brown, 
and Had field. These papers described important researches 
into the electrical and magnetic properties of the many LLadfielJ 
alloy steels. 

Professor Brown was a former pupil of Lord Kelvin, and 
every credit should l>c given to him for his share in this valuable 
early work of experimental nature* 

In addition to Ids work at the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin, both as assistant physicist to Sir William Barrett, and 
afterwards when he succeeded to the Chair of Applied Physics 
there, Professor R row it contributed many other papers, including 
that read by him before the Royal Dublin Society in 1907 
on 44 The Densities and Specific Heats of Some Alloys of Iron.” 
The research binned one of the series carried out to investigate 
the several physical qualities of the author's various alloy steels. 
The paper describing the results dealt with over one hundred 
specimens of iron and its alloys, all of which were supplied by 
the author, many of them being made before 181H). Their 
compositions, the foundation of a research of this kind, were 
originated by the author, and their production and manufac¬ 
ture were also carried out directly under his supervision, as well 
as all the chemical and mechanical tests. They certainly 
comprised a complete and unique series of alloys of iron with 
carbon, manganese, nickel, tungsten, silicon, chromium, copper* 
cohalt, aluminium, and other elcriieuts* 

Professor Brown also contributed to the same Society two 
papers on 14 Permanent Steel Magnets 11 and “ Chromium Steel 
Permanent Magnets " in IlUO i the author was h&ppy to supply 
most of the specimens for the first of these papers and all of 
those for the second, which dealt with researches upon chromium 
steel bars of various percentages between 175 and 0 22% Cr. 

Professor Brown is also joint-author of three books on 
physical and electrical subjects. 

Sir H illwm Tf> Prrttt\ The late Sir William II. Preece, 
KA Jh + F.R.S +t of whom a portrait is shown In Plate XIV, was 
throughout his long life of eighty years an indefatigable worker 
in tSie field of electrical engineering. His contributions of 
scientific papers were numerous and valuable, and his year of 
office as President of the Institution of Civil Engineers was a 
markedly successful one. 

As stated by Dr. Benedicks, in his w Physical and Physico- 
Chemical Researches on Carbon Steel,” it was Preeee who 
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determined in 1887 the exact resistance of pure iron, obtaining 
Mie figure of 9-733 microhms as against that <if 10-78!) 
previously accepted. Tliis determination is a most important 
scientific basis point as regards nit experimental work relating 
to the metal iron and its alloys. 

It was Sir William Freecc who described Senator Marconi’s 
first experiment with directed waves, in September, 1800, at 
the Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and in a Lecture delivered by him at the Royal 
Institution in London, in June, 1887, 

As 1,1 Nature ” in 1913 rightly said in his obituary notice, 
11 Genial, cheery, thorough, und industrious to the last degree, 
Sir W’illiam P recce’s name and memory will long be cherished,” 
The author will never forget and cannot speak too highly of 
Sir William’s many acts of personal kindness and of his interest 
in the author’s various research work. 

J. A, Fleming. — Another eminent scientist with whom the 
author corresponded and collaborated on electrical matters, 
including Lire joint-paper read by us Ijeforc the Royal Society 
in 1905, on ‘ The Magnetic Qualities of some Alloys not 
containing Iron,' 1 was Professor J. A, Fleming. F.R.S.. shown 
in Plate XIV, whose name is now a household word. His 
kindly encouragement in the earlier days of the author’s 
metallurgical researches was of the utmost value and assistance. 

His great work in connection with the applications of 
electrical science over the last thirty years is widely known 
throughout the world. His invention of the thermionic valve 
lias revolutionised wireless telegraphy, and also made wireless 
telephony possible. 

In the lecture by him on “ The Ferro-magnetic Properties 
of Iron and Steel,” which at the author’s suggestion he was kind 
enough to give before the Sheffield Society of Engineers and 
Metallurgists on October 18th, 1897, most valuable information 
was presented ; much of it of service, even to-day. 

He pointed out that the phenomenon of the retentivity is not 
dependent upon the presence of carbon in the alloy, and that 
it exists, even in chemically pure iron or nickel. Cocrciv ity is, 
however, very much affected by the chemical composition of 
the material. 

He also stated that the ferro-magnetic quality of iron or 
steel, given in the form of a ring, is completely determined when 
we know at each degree of temperature, and for various 
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flux-densities, during a cycle. (t) the permeability, (a) the 
retentivity, (3} the coemvity, (4) the hysteretie constant. 
The effect of temperature on the hysteretie constant of iron is 
very marked. 

If iron is continuously heated up, the hysteretie constant 
diminishes as the temperature rises, and it was shown by 
Dr. G, K. Morris that it vanishes entirely at about S(H> C. or at 
the critical temperature. It had also been discovered some time 
previously by Mr. W. Mordtv that prolonged slow heating of 
iron to only B0° C. or 1HF C. had a marked effect un the 
hysteretie constant, and the result is often to increase this 
constant two or three times. The effect varies wiLk the 
annealing of the iron, and ju many eases the iron, which shows 
the least hysteretie constant at starting, experiences the largest 
percentage increase of it on prolonged heating. This effect is 
called the magnetic ageing of the iron. Owing to the large 
use of iron for transformer purposes ageing was, at that time, 
a very serious difficulty met with in the working of transformers. 
By the use of silicon steel most of t his difficulty has been removed. 

Fleming, in the lecture above mentioned, drew n comparison 
between the physical properties of iron at 1.000° C. and at 100° t'., 
showing that they represent two totally different substances! 
His conclusions were summarised as follows : — 


In iht rum nf iron at UK) C .:— 

Ttii: Jiuifjnetic permeability 

may be ^ mufii as i,0OU 
C.G-S. kLi l il:■?. 

Thu specific lieat is about O- m&. 
The nviktivity Lh 

about 16,000 C^i.S. Units, or, 
say, 10 mfcTohma per urnti- 
metre-eubc. 

The tempera tun 1 rocllicieid h 
13'5 per cent. per itetffra. 

The mtfgiK t ru ^u^:[i l j bllity 
vaifci greatly with the flux- 
tiros ity or ijidilrtiun. 

Tlic flux chMijjis involve :i 
magnetic hvsterr-j.’,. 

The iron is a fernHntpetifi 
body. 


In Iht t'ftsir o/ iron at l h iKM> t\ : - 

“Jlit: magnetic permcnhtlity is 
nbout unity F 

Tl ic speciiie heat h about U 2 lH T 
Tin- deetrieoJ reshttvitv fe 
12 G T 1 K JU L.(j,S. uni Is, or, say, 
120 n.K-rtJfajtiH per centimetre- 
cube. 

Tlu " tempt nit lire coefficient is 

l> OL! per cent, per degree, 
’Wbftfc tittle it i bilily re* 

umins is independent of the 
11 lix- density or induct.ton. 

The (lux clitmgi^ involve no 
hysteresis. 

Imn is merely a pnnwimnmttic 
body. 


" m thtM pbraieui changes take place at the critical tern- 
peiaturf*. uml if identity <rf physical properties lunatitutes Lde/ilitv 
of substance, we an; entitled to say that imn at lOOu' C w not tl.,- 
same substance as iron at 100 ° C. I ti.jni, „ 

brcuking-ijp of the n.«krule of the kind J have ind^S £ 
cliange of an equivalent nature n F 
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Fleming, later on in this lecture, stated— 

iL The addition of bending elements like carbon to iron will 
ulwuya thud Incrauie its resistivity, decrease its temperature co- 
cflicknt, rlcerejisc iLi magnetic permeability, increase its hytef e ll c 
eon&Unit* and also increase wifcliin limits, if it \a cornhincd carbon* 
its rigidity and tensile strength. I think there is some Indirect 
evidence, therefore, that in a wilid tnelal like iron we liave to deal 
with two classes of molecules, some more free and independent, 
and some less Tree and independent, and this theory tits in with 
many facts; and it offers a suggestion us to the reason bonding 
dements, like polyvalent atoms of eurfoon* 'sulphur* maugane;*!-, 
phosphorus and silicon, have even in small proportions sudi a 
marked effect upon the magnetic, electric, and mechanical qualities 
of iron. 11 

The author has quoted somewhat fully from this early paper 
because it is probably one of the clearest expositions which has 
been presented on the subject of what magnetism is hi its 
relation to iron and its alloys. 

IF. M. Manky* —Mr, VV. M. Motdey, MJnst.C.E., w hose 
portrait is shown in Plate XIV, was President of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers in 1908-9. He has been actively engaged 
in electrical engineering at heme and abroad for over forty years, 
and is at present a member of the London L’niversity Board 
of Advisors of the Board of Studies m Electrical Engineering, 
also a member of the Governing Body of the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology. He was awarded a Gold Medal 
by the Institution of Civil Engineers, and has communicated 
numerous papers to the Royal Society, the British Association, 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers, and the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. Many important electrical problems have 
received considerable assistance from the study which lie has 
given to them. 

In addition to much valuable w ork in tbe field of heavy and 
industrial electrical engineering. Mr, \\\ M + Mordey hm made 
many experiments in connection with some novel and unlooked- 
for effects of alternating magnetic fields upon finely divided 
magnetic materials. This subject he brought* not long ago, 
before the Royal Institution in the form of a most interesting 
lecture. 

Great credit is due to -Mr. Hanley for Ms far-seeing views 
on many electrical developments, including the special attention 
he has paid to the study of the subject of effecting saving in 
the serious losses which occur in magnetising iron. 

He undertook a very thorough investigation into the nature 
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of the phenomenon of magnetic ageing or hysteresis growth* 
and as the result was able to determine its. Irue cause. This 
research is recorded in his paper 41 On Slow Clinages hi the 
Magnetic Permeability of Iron," read before the Royal Society 
on January 17th. 1895, Has conclusions were tlrnt magnetic 
ageing is a physical change resulting from long-continued 
heating at a very moderate temperature, and it appears to be 
greater if pressure is applied during heating ■ it is not produced 
when the iron is not allowed to rise more than a few degrees 
above the ordinary atmosphere. The effect is not, us Lad 
previously been supposed by many, fatigue of the iron caused 
directly by repeated magnetic reversals, and neither magnetic 
nor electric action is necessary to its production. He also found 
that iron sn aged does not return to its original condition if kept 
unused and at ordinary atmospheric temperatures, whether 
tile periods of rest are short or long. It can, however, be restored 
to its original condition by reanneaJmg, 

A further valuable paper was read by Mr. Mordey ami Mr. 
A. G. Hansard, ot the British Association Meeting at Cambridge 
in lUOi. on the subject of “ Energy Losses in Magnetising Iron,’’ 
Being present at this meeting, the author of this book was asked 
to open the discussion on the paper, and in bis remarks mentioned 
that lor some years he had been making experiments with special 
alloy steels, with the hope of arriving at results which the 
electrical engineer could utilise. He also pointed out how 
difficult these special alloys were to prepare and treat, but 
that, thanks to the help given by the scientist in improving 
our means of accurately determining composition, temperatures 
and treatment methods, there was hope that a great improve¬ 
ment in the materials used by the electrical engineer would be 
brought about in due course, and so it has proved to be. 

To show further the importance of this development and 
the difficulties surrounding the problem, it may t* mentioned 
that in the paper in question Mr. Mordey stated that 11 until 
some iron or steel has been discovered having a higher specific 
resistance combined with high magnetic qualities, the only- 
wav to reduce the difficulties, that is, due to current losses, is 
to use as thin iron as possible." This is an indication of the 
difficulties with which the electrical engineer was then con- 
tending. Mr. Mordey's all-round knowledge of this problem 
proved to lie most useful. Before, therefore, concluding this 
brief description of some of Mr. Mordev’s varied work, the author 
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would like to take the opportunity of saying that lie rendered 
most valuable help by his advice during the early development 
of silicon steel, 

Bertram Hopkinsm *^Professor Bertram Uoplrfnsott, F.R.S., 
a portrait of w hom is shown in Plate XIV, the son of Dr, John 
Hopkinson* was one of the authors closest friends in the 
scientific world. He collaborated in several papers which at 
the time aroused the most interesting discuss is ms, and proved to 
be of mu eh service. His untimely loss, whilst carrying out 
his many services to our country during the war, at such an 
early stage in Ids career, was indeed a calamity. Without 
doubt, whether as regards his work as a physicist, or on 
engineering and allied subjects, or his educational work* he 
would have carried his already brilliant career to still greater 
heights* 

He presided over the Engineering School at Cambridge, 
and was doing splendid work there ■ he was also exceedingly 
popular with the students. The author well remembers, some 
time before the war, going down to Cambridge in order to see 
him carry out a number of interesting explosive tests on various 
types of ordinary in id special steel plates, prepared by the 
author’s firm. As a matter of detail it may be added that we 
not only blew our specimens to pieces, but nearly succeeded in 
accomplishing the same feat with regard to ourselves. That 
interesting paper of Professor Tlopkiiison’s, 11 The Pressure 
of a Blow," in which some of the experiments mentioned are 
detailed, was a classic one and greatly added to our knowledge 
on the subject. 

The time expended, and knowledge gained, bore good fruit, 
for much of the work carried out proved afterwards to be of 
great assistance to Ilnpkuisuri when helping to work out that 
vital problem for the Admirably, of how best to protect our 
battleships from the destructive* explosive effect of torpedoes. 
This was finally accomplished by means of the bulge attachment, 
designed by Sir E. Tennyson d'Eyncourt. 

41 ‘ Thorough and true 11 w as indeed Bertram Hopkinsotfs 
maxim, as exemplified by his life's work \ let tins Ire ours, too. 

Scientific Work Essential.—In metallurgy a great deal 
of scientific work has necessarily preceded industrial application. 
The same may be said of some other branches of science, but 
not of all. For example, electrical science and its development 
have originated almost entirely from the work of men of science; 
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whereas the work of George mid Robert Stephenson in the 
development of the steam locomotive and rail wav is a notable 
example of practical development preceding scientific investi¬ 
gation. 

From what has already been said, and from the facts stated 
in other parts of this book, it wilt be realised that the rise 
and development of alloy steels have depended essentially 
upon systematic scientific research. By no other means could 
their characteristics and [Hjssibilities have been determined 
accurately and completely. 

The two steels, silicon and manganese steel, like other 
developments in this field, could hardly have occurred without 
the preliminary investigations carried out by those with scientific 
training, supplemented by the work of men of practical 
experience. Just where the greatest credit lies in the final 
application to practice, it is sometimes difficult to decide. 

It must not, however, l>e overlooked that the scientist 
often precedes Ills time, and that it requires the inventor to 
make his discoveries practically possible. 

In these days, when alloy steels air used in such large 
quantities and for so many different purposes, with such striking 
results, it is most desirable that every engineer should have at 
least a general knowledge ■ .f their composition anti properties. 
An excellent introductory treatment of the subject is to be 
found in the little book entitled Special Steels,” by Mr. T. II, 
Burnham, published by Messrs. Pitman, and this work may 
profitably be read a-, a preliminary to the study of more advanced 
treatises and specialised papers. 

Alloy combinations, whether of iron or other elements, offer 
an enormously wide field for research, and it js quite possible 
that the future still holds many surprises as regards the results 
t.u be obtained. It is certain, however, that in the future, as 
in the past, the discovery of new alien s and their development 
can only arise from co-ordinated scientific research. 
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CHAPTER VII 


MANGANESE STEEL. 

* 

Main Properties of Manganese Steel. Though most 
steels in common use contain a small percentage of manganese* 
the term 11 manganese steel 1P is now generally understood to 
refer to nn alloy steel containing 11 to 14 per cent, of manganese 
and from 1 to 1-5 per cent, of carbon. Tliis alloy, discovered 
by the author in 1SS2 as a result of the researches described 
iu Chapter VI* was the first malleable* urn-magnetic ferrous 
product to be discovered, and it made available a combination of 
mechanical properties possessed by no other material. Each 
of the distinctive properties of the alloy has proved to be of 
practical value, and some of them are diametrically opposed 
to those of oilier steels. 

The original iron^nangHnese alloy ingots, illustrated in 
Plate XV t were made by the author in 1882 and these— together 
with the group of manganese steel specimens as arranged for 
exhibition at the Institution of Civil Engineers in IS83 + when 
the author's first papers were read—show (he wide extent of 
this early research. Reading from left to right along the line 
of fractured ingots, the percentages of carbon and manganese 
are : 

Carbon ^20 040 0-47 — 1*01 — 0-ft5 ®45 i 

Manganese 0-83 380 Tt* 7-SO 0-20 E-37 9 83 IM-Lt 10 ISO 14-01 14 18 21 Ilf I 

Hie must striking peculiarities of manganese steel may be 
summarised as follows: 

fri) JUflngntiBic ts practically nommngnclh*. notwith- 

stnmlinp the lad that it etmtKajtui utmut 80 per cent, of iron. 

(A) The alloy is greatly toughened hy quenching instead of 
being hardened and made comparatively brittle, as is the ense with 
eftrbyn strd. 

(r) [L hrn lii^h tensile strength (60 to 70 tons per &q. in. when 
suitably hat-treated) combined with nn exteauftUtiaiy elongutiim, 
viz. 50 or even 70 per cent,, exceeding that obtainable wiUi tin: 
purest iron. 

fd) Its resistance to wear hy abrasion is greater. the more severe 
the service to which it is applied. 
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A material combining these and other remarkable properties 
has naturally found many important applications, and its 
discovery speedily attracted attention to the possibilities of 
other alloy steels. It is interesting to recall, however, that the 
properties of manganese steel involved further research to 
discover how the material could satisfactorily be worked; also 
the extraordinary nature of those properties delayed, for a 
time, a full appreciation by engineers of the purposes to which 
the alloy could be applied. Whereas engineers sometimes 
demand properties which cannot 1* obtained in any existing 
material, it is, on the other hand, not easy to determine and 
develop all the applications for a radically new material. The 
research worker is often faced by many difficulties after his 
initial or basic success has been achieved. 

Casting, Forging and Rolling Manganese Steel.- 
In regard to its fluidity and ability to fill moulds of iul ricatc 
shape, manganese steel resembles cast-iron. The medallions 
illustrated on Plate XVI demonstrate its qualities iri this 
respect. A noticeable feature of nil those medallions is the 
particularly sharp and dear impression, which is the more 
remarkable when it is borne in mind that the fluid manganese 
stwl is poured at about 1450° C.. compared with 1200 in 
the case of east-iron, and has thus a much greater tendency 
to fuse the sand on the surface of the mould. The contraction 
of manganese steel is rather greater than that of ordinary 
steids, amounting to from 0 30 to 0 33 in. pcr aiui thc 

eastings are particularly free from blowholes. 

As might be expected from its characteristic properties, 
manganese steel is difficult to roll or Forge in any but plain or 

simple forms. Nevertheless, experience in the manipulation 

and control oi l;be material and its hot treatment has made it 
possible to produce successfully rails, sheets, plates, and even 
complicated assemblies, such as layouts, including points and 
crossings for railways and tramways, both of cast and rolled types. 

Manganese steel may be drawn into wire, but considerable 
difficulties are experienced, and thc field for application for this 
particular product is limited. 


Whilst it is commercially impracticable to machine manganese 
steel, it is often found possible to arrange the eastings or forcings 
so that they can lx? used without any tooling. In other cases the 
parts are surfaced by grinding, and where links, wheels, pulleys 
gearing, and other products are concerned, mild steel bushes 
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are cast into thr article and machined in the usual manner. 
Ey these means, and others, which have been evolved to meet 
special requirements, manganese steel can be employed with 
entire satisfaction in all the applications where Its use is desired. 

The reversing 28-in. blooming and finishing mill, shown in 
1‘late XVII, is believed to be the first one pot down having for 
one of its main objects the production of manganese steel rails. 
This mill is capable of reducing 15-tn. square steel ingots, 5 ft. 
long and weighing 25 cwts„ to Si A hi. square billets in a single 
heat. The normal output of such a mill, when working on 
ordinary steel, is about 1.500 tons per w r eek ; but on bard and 
difficult allov steels this total is reduced enormously, for these 
materials cannot be rushed through in the same manner as 
carbon steel Moreover, all the appliances and treatments 
necessary involve time and reduce the output. Manganese 
steel ingots are rolled into rails* up to the heaviest section 
in demand and up to 55 ft, in length. The hydraulic shears, 
used in conjunction with the mill are capable of shearing 
manganese steel blooms, when liot p up to 10 in. square. The 
total weight of the mill in about 1,000 tons* including the driving 
motor, which is rated at S.200 h*p«, and it is capable of developing 
M*6(K) h.p. for short periods. 

Heat Treatment of Manganese Steel,—As further 
explained in Chapter IX + both quenching and annealing produce* 
in manganese steel, effects opposite to those obtained in most 
other steels; quenching making the alloy tough, ductile, and 
noil-magnetic—whilst annealing makes it hard* brittle, and 
magnetic. 

In order to secure maxim urn toughness and ductility, 
manganese steel is quenched* preferably in water from high 
1 emperatures* M0 3 to U 00 Q t\ It is a curious fact that the rate 
of heating* the maximum temperature reached, and the rate of 
cooling* may all lie varied within wide limits, without the appear¬ 
ance of any critical points or any changes in the general form of 
the heating and cooling curves* In other words, these curves 
afford no guide to the heat treatment of the alloy, as in the 
case uf ordinary ami other alloy steels* and offer no clue 
concerning the occurrence and mechanism of the remarkable 
change in structure by which the material, initially brittle* is 
made after quenching more ductile than any other alloy steel. 
The actual changes in structure between the steel either as 
east or as forged and the same steel m toughened after heating 
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to a high, tempera lure ami water quenching, is easily observed 
by aid of the microscope. It is then found that after heing 
water quenched the toughened material has a purely austenitic 
structure, the carbon being in complete solution. This is 
shown by Figs. A and if, Plate XVIll, Futher information 
concerning heating and cooling curves of manganese steel is 
given in Chapter JX. 

A particularly interesting feature of manganese steel is the 
extraordinary effect produced upon its toughness by heating 
to comparatively low temperatures. In a research made quite 
recently, the following important results were obtained. 

Manganese steel in its toughened condition, that is, after 
quenching, possess^ a yield point of about 2f> hons pair square 
inch ; maximum stress from 68 to 72 tons per square inch ; 
with no less than fid to 70% elongation on 6 in. ; reduction of 
area, /iOThe Brinell ball hardness number is about 230, 
and the specific magnetism, with iron as 100, under 

When heated to and soaked at a temperature of 1,00° C. for 
one hour, its yield point becomes 25 tons per sq. in. ; maximum 
stress, 61 tons per sq. in. ; elongation 4C% on 6 in, ; reduction 
ot area. .18 %. 1 he Brinell ball hardness, and the specific 

magnetism, remain about Llie same as in the original condition. 
It will be noticed there is a considerable diminution in toughness. 

The same material, however, after being soaked for tliree 
hours at a temperature of 4o0 c C. and cooled in air, is found 
to be brittle. It shows a yield point of 36 tons per sq. in. ■ 
maximum stress 58 tons per sq. in. ; with only 2% elongation 
on 6 in., and about 4% reduction of area. The Brinell ball 
hardness rises to about .100, but the specific magnetism still 
remains under Q‘10%. 

Ity continuing the soaking for sixty hours, the material is 
made still more brittle, and quite magnetic, namely, 40 to 52 
specific magnetism, as compared with 100 for Swedish charcoal 
irnn. By chemical analysis and microscopical examination, it 
is found that these changes in character are due to the deposition 
of a double carbide of iron and manganese in adcular form. 
This double tsarbideis harder than the matrix, and is the principal 
cause of the hardness of the annealed product, Concerning the 
remarkable increase in the magnetic susceptibility or the material 
however, no entirely satisfactory explanation can vet be offered’ 

If this “ annealed” material be reheated to a high terapera- 
ture and quenched in water, its heating curve shows a critical 
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point at WTO Q C. f where the double carbide commences to 
rcdissolve, and the full toughness* ductility „ and non-magnet ie 
qualities arc entirely regained in the quenched product* 

The above is specially interesting because, during the war, 
when our soldiers wore “ tin hats 11 made of manganese steel, 
the author was one day horrified to see in the lostnitcd papers 
n picture of a Tommy boiling tea or frying bacon in his ^tin 
hat. 11 As the foregoing tests show* he thereby risked de- 
toughening the material and causing the steel to be entirely 
inefficient tu save his life if shrapnel bullets struck the helmet 
at high velocity. The attention of the authorities was at once 
drawn to the matter, and orders were issued to those at the 
front to see that on no account were the helmets to he in any 
way heated, and thus ihr-toughened. 

The superior protection afforded by the British helmets of 
toughened manganese steel, compared with the French and 
German helmets used during the war, is shown clearly bv the 
photographs reproduced on Plate XIX. About six million 
helmets of manganese steel were made during the war, and this 
materia] was also used for body-guards and leg protection. 
Tern of thousands of lives were saved in this way. and severe 
wounds were avoided in many more rases. From the humani¬ 
tarian point of view this is probably one of the most important 
applications of manganese steel, but it must be admitted that, 
when discovering this alloy steel, the author had no idea 
that he would live to see the day when millions of his fdfow- 
inen would adorn and protect their head* with this wonderful 
material* 

The Mi cold-treatment 11 * of manganese steel at temperatures 
down to that of liquid hydrogen {— 250 0 C. or only 23“ above 
absolute zero) reveals further remarkable properties of this 
alloy, for its non-magnet in character is retained and, though 
ils ductility—like that of many other steels- -h almost destroyed 
ut this low temperature, the material regains its original tough¬ 
ness and ductility directly the temperature is returned to 
normal. So far as can be ascertained hy microscopical examina¬ 
tion, there is no change in its structure at low temperatures. 

Hardness of Manganese Steel and Resistance to 
Wear*—In its uudeformed state manganese steel is relatively 
soft, its hardness being then about 2iM> us measured by the 
Brincll test, but the material gains greatly in hardness under 
mechanical deformation, the Brin ell hardness number then 
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rising to 550 or 580, dose up to the hard condition known as 
glass-scratching hardness of about 000 hall number. Therein 
lies the secret of the extraordinary durability of manganese 
steel j this curious phenomenon, for such it Is, as no other 
known material behaves in this manner, was first noticed by 
the late Professor Osmond, with wham the author carried out 
important collaborative experiments extending over many years. 

Even the slightest deformation of an article made of 
manganese steel is accompanied by a considerable increase in 
its hardness so that the highest wear-resisting qualities arc 
developed only under the hardest working conditions. This 
peculiarity makes manganese steel pre-eminently suitable for 
the jaws of stone and ore crushing machines* dredger pins, 
bushes, lips, and other parts, tramway and railway points and 
crossings, and many other services subjected to abnormal 
Stress. Also it explains why crusher jaws of manganese steel 
are actually Jess durable when dealing with sharp, friable 
material titan when crushing refractory material, the very 
resistance of which develops maximum hardness in the working 
surfaces of the jaws. For the same reason, manganese steel 
parts can be surfaced by grinding but not by machining - the 
cutting action of the abrasive wheel removes innumerable 
small chips without abnormal hardening of the metal, whereas 
the tool of a lathe, planer, milling or other machine, hardens the 
material to such an extent as to make it practically unworkable. 

The photographs reproduced on Plate XX are instructive. 
The upper illustration shows a dredger tumbler of manganese 
steel fitted on a shaft of 31 inches diameter ■ whilst the lower 
illustration show's the front and back of a colliery wheel made 
of manganese steel and l>ent under a steam hammer* This 
photograph affords an excellent example of the remarkable 
toughness of this alloy which is, at the same time, so hard 
that it cannot be machined. 

Manganese Steel Track-work.— One of the most 
important applications of manganese steel is in the const met ion 
of layouts for tramway and railway crossings. Manv of Hie 
congested junctions which are now ojK-mted successfully by 
the use of manganese steel track-work would lie impracticable 
were ordinary steel employed, for the latter would be quite 
unable to withstand tbe severe conditions of service. 

One of the most striking instances of the wonderful wearing 
qualities of manganese steal b to be found in the special layout 
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made by the author's firm for the Sheffield Corporation Trum- 
ways in Fitzalan Square. Nearly all of the ears on the system 
pass over this layout, which is m the centre of the City. The 
carbon steel rails and other parts formerly employed had to 
be renewed every few months, in fact, m some cases, every few' 
weeks, so severe was the service. The first manganese steel 
layout installed at this place was in service for six years, and 
was then good for several years" further service, but additional 
tracks were required to accommodate the increased traffic. A 
larger layout, of manganese steel was therefore installed in 


Table YL— Data concerning Manganese Steel Layouts 
in Heavy Tramway Service. 



First Layout 

Laid SfpU 11*01 
Rrpliutd 
Sept.. i«>7 

Second Lay out 

Laid Sept., 1907 
Rrplnmi 
May, u»io 

Average number of caw |*:r day .. 

2*00 

3,510 

Tonnage \*rt day 

27,000 

30.000 

Maximum vertical tread wear per 



10,000 Caw,. 

0 G02S in. 

0-0023 m. 

Total vertical trend wear 

0 in. 

0 "81 in. 

Total number id cats that passed 



over the junction 


13.50t>.mO 

Number of points 

8 

16 

Number of cross.mgs 

18 

28 

Numl>er of intersections 

*28 

44) 

Number of rails 

47 

BU 

Number of years* wear 

ft 

12 

Total weight of layout 

20 tons 

63 terns 


1007, and this lasted for twelve years, i.e., as regard* the must 
severely tested portion of the layout, for forty-eight times the 
life of the carbon steel layout, notwithstanding the much heavier 
traffic of recent years. An average of 3,510 ears, with a total 
weight of 30,000 tons, per day passed fiver the layout during 
the period 1907-1019, or a total of 13,500,000 curs. Under 
this heavy traffic the manganese steel becomes intensely hard 
on the wearing surface, and this property, together with its 
toughness, is responsible far the remarkable durability attained. 

Further particulars concerning these two Layouts are given 
hi Table VI, and Plate XXI shows one of the manganese steel 
mils A and u manganese steel crossing JI, after continuous use 

H 
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far twelve years in the Fitaalan Square junction. During this 
period the estimated number of ears passing over the layout 
was 13,500,000, which is equivalent to about 137,000,900 tons, 
to say nothing of the heavy loads imposed by other traffic at 
thh busy centre. 

The comparatively small wear produced is shown by the 
following data :— 


The weight of the crossing when pul into use was 
ii .i ip ii ii removed was 

JP „ „ material worn away was ■ * 

t» m it rail when put into use was 

■h ti ■ i ip pi removed, was *. 

p h M is material worn uwfiy was ... 


Lb* 

1,005 

808 

137 

712 

010 

120 


Another example of the use of manganese steel is for the 
construction of railway track-work, where this material has 
proved to be of great service in connection with layouts and 
intersections consisting of points, crossings, and other parts. 
Plate XXII shows one uf these layouts in service on the Londuii 
ant] North Eastern Railway, at the Central Station, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. There are no fewer than 71 crossings and 21 rail 
castings, covering 77 intersections, the length of the junction 
being 141 feet, and the width over-all 58 feet, the total weight 
amounting to about seventy tons. This junction was put to 
work of l October 80th, 1912; and was in use until 1924. It 
rendered a total sendee of about twelve years, whereas the 
previous ciaistrurtirm mode up of carbon steel rails gave only 
four or five years service, with constant replacements involving 
stoppages, inconvenience and great expense* Thus in com¬ 
parison, nearly three times the life of this junction was obtained 
from manganese steel. 

The total number of trains and the tonnages which passed 
over this layout during the period of twelve years, work out 
approximately as follows ! Passenger trains, § million ; goods 
trains, 2| millions; that is a total of 3| million trains, 
representing a total tonnage of 1,240 million tons. The 
passenger service included the heavy express trains travelling 
at high speed between London and Edinburgh* 

On electric railways, owing to almost continuous train 
service, the wheels being smaller in diameter than on steam 
railways, rapid acceleration and stoppage of trains, and the 
increased number of driving wheels per train, the working 
conditions are generally more severe than at the worst positions 
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on steam operated railways. Consequently considerable and 
growing use has heen made of manganese steel for the tracks 
of these, also with great advantage on the score of economy in 
cost of renewals and avoidance of inconvenience and 
disorganising delays to traffic incidental to replacing worn 
rails or points and crossings. 

Tiie history of the development of the* use of manganese 
steel for track-work is in itself of considerable interest. The 
difficulties, lioth in manufacture and in application, ahvavs 
associated with the introduction of a new material, were met 
with and required considerable study as tu the means of over¬ 
coming them. With use and experience, and the valued 
assistance of tramway and railway engineers, all these have 
been successfully overcome and a practice built up on the best 
lines. One of the difficulties experienced on electric traction 
systems arose from Hie high electrical resistance of manganese 
steel which demanded special bonding to reduce the pressure 
gradients across the layout, and to comply with Hoard of 
Trade regulations on this point. The practice successfully 
adopted is to bond the separate joints in the usual way, bushes 
or ferrules of mild steel being let into the web of the point, 
crossing or curve, to provide a means of attachment for the 
copper bond* In addition the whole layout is provided with 
a continuous bond from one end to the trther, this having its 
attachment in the w r ebs of the abutting rails of or dinar v 
steel. 

In certain cases tiic rum-magnetic nature of manganese 
steel—a desirable characteristic in other directions—proved a 
difficulty in the use of the magnetic brake. Where it is desired 
not to forego either tire advantages oT the magnetic brake or 
the benefits of the use of manganese steel, compromise can be 
effected by the joint use of manganese steel and of ordinary 
steel in the layout so that the question of wear is solved, 
and, at the same time, a continuous track is provided for the 
operation of the magnetic brake. 

It has been possible to standardise the design of the com¬ 
ponent parts of layouts, particularly in the cose of switches, to 
a considerable extent, and this secures economy in manufacture. 
Even the largest layouts arc all assembled and fitted together 
at the works (sec Plate XXI), taking care of any gradients 
involved, ensuring I heir final assembly and putting into position 
on the site for which they arc intended with a minimum of 
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time mid trouble, a point of eon-vidernble importance in avoiding 
undue disturbance to traffic. 

RoUed Manganese Steel Rails.—While track-work in 
luang&nese steel has been largely concerned with thb material 
in the cast form, there is already a considerable demand for 
rolled rails and for layouts built up from rolled sections, particu¬ 
larly in connection with electric railways and for steam railways 
where the trullic conditions are heavy. 

The economy in the use of rolled manganese steel rails is 
well illustrated by figures obtained from actual records on an 
important railway abroad on main line service with heavy 
trallic. In one instance manganese steel gave a life of 83 
months as compared with IS mouths for ordinary' steel, the 
trallic passing over amounting to 315 and 5U million tons 
respectively. The curves in this case were of 6 deg. In 
another case the respective periods were <12 months as against 
12 months, with traffic figures of 11C ami 19 million tons 
respectively. The curves here were sharper, viz., 9 deg. At 
stiiJ another point where the curves were exceptionally sharp— 
na m ely, ](> deg, the life of manganese steel rails was 84 months 
as against Ifi months for carbon steel, the amounts or trallic 
during the two periods being 2ltt million and 36 million tons 
respectively. Thus it is dearly demonstrated that rolled rails 
of manganese steel, in positions as on curves and with hcavv 
traffic, outlast ordinary steel rails in the proportion of five ur 
5 lv to one. In certain (rases figures show u still greater ratio, 
up to as much as eight to one. The above results have been 
obtained with rails of the heavy section, 105 lb, per yard, 
commonly used in America where the wheel loads arc greater 
than in [ he United Kingdom. 

Other Properties and Applications of Manganese 
Steel. -The mechanical properties of mangane^ steel which 
fender it so valuable in the construction of special track-frork* 
rock ^crushing machinery, and dredgers, led to its being used 
during the war for certain kinds of sprockets and gents in the 
famous T.anks > this lieing the only material which enabled 
such parts of t Is esc machines to stand the enormously severe 
wear and tear to which they were subjected. 

As already noted* water-quenched manganese steel is 
practically nrm-umgnetie, mid for this reason it has been used 
m armoured and other structures near the magnetic compass 
in ships and aeroplanes. It was abo used, towards the end 
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of the war T in the cdDstriietiim of sea mincH. Bv making a 
considerable portion of the mines of thh non-magnetie material 
of high tenacity, the enemy was prevented from detecting their 
presence, as he could easily have done had they been made of 
ordinary iron or steel ; there were also other advantages which 
cannot be mentioned here. Great credit is clue to one of the 
Fellows of the Royal Society, Professor J* C. McLennan, who 
for a long time worked strenuously night and day upon the 
problem until this mine was made successfully. 

The electrical resistance of manganese steel is 71 microhms 
per ceutimetrcHmbe* or seven times that of pure iron ; the 
average thermal conductivity between 0° and 100° C, is 0-027 
CdLS. units, or about one-sixth that of pure iron ; and the mean 
coefficient of expansion between 0° and 100 s C is 0*000018 
per 1° C» p or about 11 times that of pure iron. The fact that 
these properties arc combined with the non-magnet ic and 
mechanical characteristics already noted, makes manganese 
steel useful in special applications too numerous to mention. 
Doubtless yet other applications will be discovered from time 
to time. 



CHATTER VIH 


SILICON STEEL. 

The Element Silicon. — In view of the importance of 
silicon in metallurgy, it is desirable, before proceeding to the 
description of silicon steel, to refer briefly to the element silicon 
itself. 

It has been stated by some authorities that Sir Humphry 
Davy was, in 1807, the first to separate the noil-metallic element 
silicon, whilst others claim that Berzelius first isolated it in 

181 b. 

According to certain authorities, Tor example, “ Cydopfedic 
Science Simplified/' published in 1869, carbon, silicon and boron 
were each obtainable in three conditurns, amorphous, graphitic 
and crystalline. On the other hand, in the excellent and 
modem book on *' Inorganic Chemistry ff by Dr. T. Martin 
LowTy, F.ILS., mention is made of only two forms of silicon, 
namely, brown amorphous silicon with a density of alxmt 
2 35, and crystals of metallic silicon, with a rather higher 
density, namely, about 3So. 

Boron in the fused product resembles crystalline or metallic 
silicon. 

Carbon exists in three allotropic forms, as charcoal, graphite, 
and diamond. Urapldte and diamond are crystalline substances 
of definite composition, but charcoal is a crude product which 
is very difficult to purify, except under conditions wluch cause 
it to change into graphite. 

Silicon is one of the elements on the border-line between 
metals and non-metals, The distinetions between these two 
classifications is sometimes not very dear or exact; they seem 
to overlap. Thus, this element, the oxide of which fomis an 
acid body, is therefore called u non-metal: nevertheless the 
crystalline form has a steely metallic lustre, and on electrical 
conductivity between that of bismuth and that of arsenic or 
antimony. Silicon also freely dissolves in metals. From some 
of these, e.g. idummmm and silver, it crystallises out unchanged ■ 
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whilst with others* e.g. iron, it forms silicides. On the other 
hand, aluminium is generally accepted os a metal p although its 
oxide, whilst in some compounds behaving && a base, in others 
behaves as an acid. 

The atomic numbers of boron and carbon are respectively 
5 and ti, those of silicon and aluminium 13 and 14 : the atomic 
weights being boi-on 10 9, carbon 12 005, aluminium 27 T, 
silicon 28 10. 

According to a modem form of the periodic classification 
of the elements as given in Lowry’s work referred to above t 
aluminium falls under boron in column ID, whilst silicon falls 
under carbon in column IV, Tliis is the most recent form of 
McnddeefPs Periodic Table, and there is a marked family 
relationship exhibited between members of each vertical 
column. 

Atomic numbers depend on a regular progression which 
has been discovered in the frequency of the radiation given out 
when the different elements are used ns the anti-cathode of an 
X-ray tube. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that there is some 
fundamental relationship between these four elements, which 
may explain their obvious points of similarity. 

The chief points of resemblance between silicon and 
aluminium are (1) dose similarity of atomic number and atomic 
weight : (2) density, silicon approximately 2*50, aluminium 

2'6 9 : (3) heat of oxidation, calories per gram atom of oxygen, 
silicon 90*tlQ0, aluminium 180,090, both high : hence they are 
generally found as oxides in nature : (4) neither of the oxides 
show strongly acid or basic properties, silica forms a weak acid 
whilst alumina is amphoteric, i.e, it can assume either role : 
(5) butli confer “soundness” on inui, a very important 
property, because of their affinity for oxygen* which is always 
present in metallurgical processes* 

In several respects, singular to say t silicon possesses 
metallurgical properties like aluminium* which is, however, a 
metal, whereas silicon is a non-metuL There is some hidden 
mystery here which, perhaps. X-ray examination will ultimately 
reveal to us. As is well known, the element in its die mica! 
compound silica* forms a large portion of the earth's crust* 

The physical constants of silicon arc; atomic weight 
2310 1 atomic volume 1I 60: density* grams per cubic 
centimetre, 2-50 : melting-point, degrees Centigrade, 1,4S0 : 
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linear coefficient of thermal expansion per degree Centi- 
gr«tde x 10 U'-10o a C,, 7'6S f specific heat, calories per 

gram per degree Centigrade at room temperature, O r I7; 
electrical resistivity, microhms per ccntimetrc-cube, 58 : tvpe 
of crystal lattice, tetraliedral eiibie: lattice constant side of 
elementary cube or hexagon, A, 5'43 i closest approach of 
atoms, A (1A=10~* cm.), 235. 

Since writing this section the following important experiments 
ha\ e been made, and an account of them seems advisable in 
order to complete the knowledge on this subject. 

A short time ago the author furnished the necessary materials 
for the production of an alloy of iron and silicon of exceptional 
type having the following composition:—015 C; 3-50 Si; 
-00£ S; OI:j P ; -03 Mil; -Oil AI. This was melted and 
produced for him by the kind permission of the Sheffield 
University authorities in a small high frequency' furnace. 
During the melting the furnace was sealed and the internal 
pressure reduced to 1J inches of mercury by means of a Geryk 
pump operating continuously. The molten material was allowed 
to solidify and cool outright in the furnace, the ingot 
obtainnl weighing about <j lbs. Us Brine]] hardness in the 
untreated condition was 2L2. Fracture showed it to he quite 
sound with the typical coarsely crystalline structure of silicon 
sted with low carbon content, lo an enhanced degree, the crystal 
grains being particularly large. 

Half the Ingot was heated to 1000° Centigrade and was 
forged with very little difficulty into a bar j inch in diameter 
4 fmt ] ™£‘ Thc forgeability of silicon steel, to those un¬ 
accustomed to its qualities, is usually o matter for some surprise 
as the coarsely crystalline character rather leads to the 
expectation that under the influence of mechanical working it 
would fall to pieces. However, such is not the case. 

A portion of the bar was annealed by heating it to 800* 
Centigrade and maintaining this temperature for *21 hours 
afterwards cooling slowly in the furnace. In tins annealed 
condition its electrical and magnetic qualities were determined 
The electrical resistance* at 18° Centigrade was 50 microhms 
per centimetre cube, this figure being in conformity with its 

The magnetic qualities are shown in plates XXI 11 and XXIV 
Tt would have been desirable from the practical point of view 
to have made a direct determination of the total losses, but the 
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aimninf of material available did not provide sufficient For reduo- 
tit>n into .sheet form for this purpose, The low hysteresis losses 
arid high permeability of the material, however, sufficiently indi¬ 
cate its high magnetic quality, and lead to an estimated figure 
for the total losses of 1T5 watt per kilogramme for an induction 
ol C.G.Sk units and a frequency of BQ cycles per second, 

m the form of sheets .014 inch in thickness. 

It is interesting to compare, in Plates XXIII and 

XXrV f the qualities of this exceptional and purer 
type of material with those obtained from silicon 

steel at the time of its introduction in iy07 on a 

manufacturing scale. The silicon content was at that time 

also wither lower p namely about per cent. The practical 
experience gained in the manufacture of this steel since that 
time, and the better understanding of its working qualities, 
have enabled the silicon content to be increased without ren¬ 
dering the material unduly difficult to manipulate, while at 
the same time achieving rather better magnetic qualities and 
higher electrical resistance with corresponding reduction in 
eddy current losses. 

Micro-examination of this special material in the forged 
and an 11 era led condition, in which it was tested magnetically, 
showed a clear ferrite grain structure with an average of 
4,700 grains per square inch. Material of the 1907 type showed 
a much smaller grain structure, averaging about 80*000 grains 
per square inch. Examination of the crystal structure of this 
recent material by radiographic methods by l’rofcsaor Homla 
is referred to on page 184 and heating and cooling curves 
showing its critical temperatures are also shown in Plate XXX. 

Incidentally it may be of interest Lu add the following 
reference with regard to several very interesting and important 
researches In this same direction, carried out by Mr.T.D* Yemen. 
His first three papers were presented to the University of 
Illinois in March, 1914* March, 1915 r and November, 1015, 
entitled respectively* 4 ' Magnetic and Other Properties of 
Electrolytic Iron melted in Vacuo “ ; 14 The Effect of Boron 
upon the Magnetic and other Properties of Electrolytic Iron 
melted in Vacuo ; and 4k Magnetic and other Properties of 
Iron-Silicon Alloys melted in Vacuo.” Then followed in 
April, 1920, a paper on 41 Magnetic and Electrical properties 
of Iron-Nickel Alloys” read before the Boston Meeting of the 
American Institution of Electrical Engineers; in March, 1921, 
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an article on 11 The Development of Magnetic Materials " in 
the Electric Journal ; and in February', 1D24> “ The Magnetic 
Properties of the Ternary Alloys, Fe-Si-C," before the 
Philadelphia Meeting of the American Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. 

Tliose interested in the subject will find much valuable 
information described in these important researches, regarding 
the working out of which great credit is due to Mr. Yensen. 

Whilst this book was going through the Press, the author 
heard with deep regret of the death of Sir William Barrett, 
whose research work on, and discovery of, the magnetic and 
electrical qualities of silicon and other low hysteresis steels 
lias been gladly acknowledged. 

In some cases, and pcriiaps in this, the lapse of time causes 
the world to forget the pioneer work of scientists, and as it is 
nearly u quarter of a century since the account of the discovery 
was given in the joint papers, referred to later in this Chapter, 
as having been read before the Royal Dublin Society and the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, the publication of this book 
has afforded an opportunity of recalling the work of the 
deceased scientist to the public mind. 

Early Experiments and the Invention of Silicon Steel.— 
Turning now' to the description of the invention of silicon 
steel, it was in the year 1882 that the author's attention was 
specially directed to the effect of silicon on iron, owing to the 
following curious, and, as proved later, most important results. 

In the foundry department at Hadfield's steel works in 
Sheffield, an order had been executed htr a pair of east steel 
rolling mill pinions for a local mill. These were duly 
supplied and put to work. After they bad ijeen in service for 
a short lime, the user complained bitterly that his mill was 
requiring much more power to drive it than was normally the 
case, that the pinions were constantly ** seizing," and, in fact, 
that the running of the pinions was as if sand had been pouted 
between the teeth! An analysis was made, when it was 
discovered that over 1|% of silicon was present in the steel, 
which hud been brought about by the heat of steel under 
treatment not having been properly decarbonised and 
desilieoniscd. The pinions were replaced with steel of normal 
composition and nothing more was heard of the trouble. This 
incident, however, led the author to think tlrnt perhaps the 
particular quality of material in the pinions containing silicon 
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might be employed to advantage for other purposes. For 
instance, it seemed possible that such steel might be used in 
place of an emery wheel. Emery wheels in those early days 
were comparatively weak ami, just about the same time as the 
above-mentioned incident or the pinions, an emery wheel used 
on a machine for grinding steel castings had burst into several 
pieces whilst revolving at a very high speed. As a result a 
hole was knocked through a brick wall and the broken portions 
finally lauded on the bed in the room of one of the workpeople 
living close by. Fortunately tlus was in the daytime, so no 
one was there to be hurt, but the mishap showed the desirability 
of a stronger form of grinding wheel. 

The author decided, therefore, to try and produce a cast 
grinding wheel or disc, making this from a curious kind of steel 
which ivas obtained bv melting together steel scrap with silicon 
spicgel. TJiis latter material was a ferrous alloy, then in itself 
quite newjv introduced, and a raw product coming from the 
blast furnace. Such ferrous alloy contained high percentages 
of silicon and manganese. It was not malleable or useful for 
any practical purpose, except the important one of being the 
means of conveying these two elements, silicon and manganese, 
into the icon itself. 

The steel, if such it could tm called, resulting from these 
experiments, contained about 1'50% C, V'0Q% Si, and S'00% Mn, 
the rest being iron. The silicon was added for the reason 
mentioned, namely, that it was expected the presence of this 
element would result ill a steel having the qualities of and 
capable of acting as an emery wheel; but, being much stronger, 
would not burst. 

Whilst the experiment was practically a failure as regards 
its primary object, it had the remarkable result of leading 
to the discovery of both manganese steel and silicon steel. 
On full examination, and after making tests, it was found 
that the alloy resulting from the combination of these 
two elements, manganese and silicon, some carbon and 
the rest iron, was of no advantage and ilid not possess the 
qualities desired. The author therefore decided Umt it was 
desirable to try the effect of manganese alone and silicon alone, 
that is, each added to iron as separate elements, carbon being 
necessarily present to some extent. In the case of the 
manganese-iron alloy the ratio of the carbon present was about 
one-twelfth, that is, in femi-manganese containing from 70 to 
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80% Mn then? was about 6 to 7% C. In the case of the silicon- 
iron alloy, this varied in the ratio of about one-fifth to one- 
twentieth, according to the percentage of carbon existing in 
the particular type or quality of ferm-silicon employed. 

These experiments, therefore, were really planned -though 
at the time the author did not appreciate that the results would 
prove orfum out to S>e what they did — to produce separately 
the two alloys now known as manganese steel and silicon 
steel. 

Experiments were first made to ascertain What would be 
the effect of manganese upon iron or mild steel containing but 
little carbon. These tests resulted in the discovery of manganese 
steel on September 9th, 1882, under eireunistances already 
described in Chapter VI, hence the following remarks have 
reference only to the corresponding experiments with silicon 
stack 

The research work in question had for its object to ascertain 
the effect of silicon upon iron, using various percentages of 
silicon — about two, three, and even more than four per cent* 
-fiir in excess of anything which had, to the author's knowledge, 
been, proposed before, and to try the products for different 
purposes, both in the form of castings, forgings, and rolled 
work. 

Tht! experiments continued during the year 1883, and it was 
finally in lB8i when the author invented an iron-silicon alloy, 
low in carbon and containing from about l-M up to about 5-00 
percent, of silicon; and in 1885 silicon steel with higher earl *>n* 
These inventions were protected by patents obtained in 188 V 
and 1886. 

The low carbon silicon iron alloy, known afterwords as 
“ Silicon Steel,” formed the basis from which* by later 
inventions, the author succeeded in producing this steel of the 
quality smd type now so largely and successfully used in the 
electrical industry for the manufacture of electrical transformers 
and other apparatus, Much thought, time, and work were 
devoted to this type of alloy, and many tests* casts or mixtures 
were made w ith varying percentages of silicon, as well as a large 
number of mechanical and microscopic tests to ascertain the 
qualities of the steels for various purposes, discovering that 
they possessed valuable mechanical and oilier characteristics, 

The results of the various research wx>rk on the alloys were 
embodied in a paper read by the authoT in 1889 before the Iron 
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»nc1 Steel Institute. In the same year be presented a report 
of bis research work to a Special Committee of the British 
Association, which consisted of the late Sir illiam Rolierb- 
Austen. and Professor Til den, the Secretary of the Committee 
being the author’s friend. Professor T. Turner, of Birmingham 
University, who was also occupied from 1885 onwards in his 
researches on the effect of silicon upon cast-iron* Professor 
Turner presented important papers with regard to his researches, 
which afterwards proved to be of very considerable scientific 
and practical value, and with which Ids name U always rightly 
associated. 

In these curly researches relating to silicon steel containing 
both low and higher carbon, the author carried nut at great 
cost and expenditure of time, more than one hundred separate 
steel experiments, as well as several thousand physical, chemical, 
and mechanical determinations. 

Numerous manufacturing difficulties had to be overcome, 
and much time was spent in producing and ascertaining the 
qualities of even the ingots of small size used iu these 
experiments. In the production of the larger masses which 
were required for industrial applications, as mentioned later, 
many further problems arose, for silicon steel, sjjecially that 
with low carbon and without manganese, is difficult to produce, 
also to roll and heat-treat. 

During the early stages of this research work, the author 
mailt- several scries of silicon-iron alloys by adding Ierro-silicon 
to decarbonised and desi I iconised iron. In one of these series, 
probable the earliest, the silicon percentages were as follows: 
No. 1, -40; No. 2, -81; No. 3. 1-23; No. K I ; No. 5, 
2-11 ; No. ft, 400% Si. The sulphur ami phosphorus were 
about -Q5% each, manganese being e>nly present in small 
percentages, in another series, the resulting composition was 
as follows : -10 C, 3)7 Si, -0ft to 10 S, -09 P, 13 to -22 Mn %. 
In other specimens of this series the compositions were -1ft t, 
4-48% Si; -IS to -20 C, and 8-83% Si. An interesting com¬ 
parison between old and mudern types uf ferro-silicon is shown 
by Table YU. 

The silicon iron alloy-, just mentioned, constituting silicon 
steel and containing both low and higher carbon, were produced 
as castings and forgings. In the form of a costing the author 
made an armour-piercing projectile of ft- inch calibre containing 
nearly one per cent, of silicon, which was fired at Shoeburytiess 
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again?.! a compound armour plate II inches in thickness, the 
striking velocity being 1589 f.s., and the energy tiiOO foot-tons. 
The projectile, however, was found to l* too soft, although 
this was probably not entirely the fault or the steel. In those 
days the knowledge of hardening special steeis was compare Lively 
small. 

On the other hand, it was found that this type or steel forged 
satisfactorily, and that bars having a composition of about 
0*70% of carbon and I'58 to 3‘00% of silicon and made into 
turning and other tools gave quite remarkable results when 
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hardened and tempered, and this without the use of expensive 
Swedish iron. The following is the analysis of such tool steel 
made at the time mentioned ;—Carbon, o'*74% ; silicon, 185% ; 
sulphur, 008%: phosphorus, 0 08%; manganese, 050%, 
According to a note made in the author's experimental hook on 
February fith, 1883, the head turner in the machine shop said 
that he had used one of these tools for three weeks constantly 
and it had behaved excellently. The experimental record adds 
“ I will watch how this goes on.” 

1 bis may be said to have really Iteen the commencement of 
the use of silicon steel. This steel, thus first experimentally 
used in the author's works, was later adopted on a large scale, 
and is, in fact, still Wing employed. In addition to this use 
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of silicon sted by his own firm, and after the patent* were 
obtained, the author was able, as the result of much uphill work, 
to convince sufficiently several steel-makers of its value for them 
to employ it in the manufacture of tool steel of the hardening 
type, that is, steel which possesses hardness obtained by 
quenching in water or oik Many thousands of tons of this tool 
steel have been made by various licensees, amongst whom were 
well-known Sheffield firms. Although high-speed tool sted 
has since been developed and is used in large quantities, it has 
not entirely superseded other tool steels, including silicon steel, 
which is still preferred for certain classes of lathes and other 
tools in machine shops. 

The author's inventions relating to the production of steel 
containing high percentages of silicon, in some eases with but 
little carbon and in others with higher carbon, were set forth 
in patents obtained in the years 1884 to ISStL 

In this respect it may be mentioned that it was in 1888, 
when Professor Turner, of Mason College, Birmingham, read a 
paper at the meeting of the British Association held in Bath, 
which described experiments with steel containing compara¬ 
tively small percentages of silicon, namely * from 0*10 to 
0 50, 

Further Researches. —The Committee appointed by this 
Association then asked the author to undertake a further 
research on the effect of higher percentages of silicon upon iron 
containing but little carbon, that is. representing those types of 
steel already covered by his own previous experimental work and 
by the early inventions already mentioned and patented in 
1881 to 1886. In 1880 steels were made varying from 0-24 to 
8-83% of silicon, the carbon being kept as low T as possible ; 
this was the scries regarding which the author presented his 
paper to the Iron and Steel Institute in 188th and was also the 
subject of a Report to the British Association later in the same 
year, previously mentioned. 

This full series of specimens containing up to 8 88% of 
silicon, along with a similar series relating to manganese, 
aluminium and chromium, were exhibited at the Technical 
School* as it was then culled, in Sheffield, at a Conversazione 
given by the author as the first President of the Shu I Ibid 
Metallurgical Society, in 1893- 

In these experiments, complete co-ordinated results, including 
chemical composition, mechanical qualities, comprising das tic 
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limit, yield point, tensile strength, elongation, reduction In 
urea, and compression, were obtained. The relative hardness 
of the various specimens was also determined by Professor 
Turner by bis “ Scratch 11 method. The experiments were 
made on Iwth (a) unantiealed and {b) annealed forged materials. 
The effect of water quenching, compression tests, corrosion 
experiments, and specific gravities were also determined and set 
forth in the paper, Tiiis research proved to be ol considerable 
and practical importance. 

Early Opinions and Work of Other Metallurgists.— 
During the discussion on the paper to the Iron and Steel Institute 
in 18S0, Monsieur Gautier, of the famous Terre Noire Company, 
mentioned that he had recently paid a visit Lo the Had field 
Works where he liad heen shown 14 some splendid tools made 
with silicon and carbon in which there was 1*50% silicon and 
about U‘50% of carbon. 41 

Monsieur Gautier also added that he was sorry some rtf 
these specimens of tool steel were not exhibited at the meeting. 
In replying to the discussion the author pointed out that the 
specimens then exhibited—this was at the Paris Meeting of 
the Institute — were silicon steel containing practically no 
carbon, and were so made in order to ascertain the effect 
produced by silicon upon iron without other dements being 
present, or. when present, only in small quantities. Special 
attention is now called to this fact because, owing to these 
steels containing low carbon, Mime of them were afterwards 
found to be of inqmrtant value for electrical purposes. This 
will be dealt with later. 

In the subsequent discussion by correspondence, Monsieur 
Alexandre Poured, who is happily still with us and is one of 
the Ilonorarv Vice-Presidents of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
referred to some experiments carried out in IS75, at the Torre 
Xoire Works, on steels containing from 010 to 0d0% of silicon, 
and also to the use of silicon in steel east ings that were exhibited 
at the 1878 Parts Exhibition. 

Jt may here be stated that it was just about that time when 
Monsieur Void in mid Gautier and Ids colleagues. Monsieur A. 
Poured and Monsieur Euverte, at the Terre Noire Works, 
were carrying out their great work of making and introducing 
to the world ferro-manganese and ferry-silicon alloys produced 
in the blast furnace, and so useful for many metallurgical 
processes in the manufacture of steel. These scientific 
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metallurgists at the Terre Noire Works were largely the means 
of introducing on a large scale the employment of similar 
percentages of silicon for the production of sound steel castings, 
that is from about 0*30 to 0 10%. 

The wonderful exhibits of the Terre Noire Company at the 
Paris Exhibition of 187S can never be forgotten* They were of 
the greatest value and instruction to all metallurgists, and 
represented a distinct step forward in the art of manufacturing 
sound steel and sound steel castings. It is often said by those 
who, perhaps, have nest thought out the subject fully, that 
International Exhibitions are not desirable and that they 
disclose too much, also that, although we in this country started 
exhibitions, it was a great mistake on our part. Actually, 
however, we have probably learned just as much from exhibi¬ 
tions abroad as our friends from abroad have learned from 
exhibitions in England, Surely the exchange of ideas represents 
the general progress and advance of the world. 

Much later on* other metallurgists realised the advantages 
to be obtained by the use of higher silicon in steel for various 
purposes* One of these was the employment of a comparatively 
small percentage of silicon, from alxmt 0-25 to 0 50%, in steel 
rails, by the lute Mr. Sandberg, followed by bis sons, Messrs. 
C. P. find X. P, Sandberg, who have also paid special attention 
to this development* 

Silicon Steel in Ship Construction.—Thai well-known 
metallurgist, the late Mr. John Spencer, used percentages of 
silicon up to about between 0 70 and l*0G t in mild carbon steel, 
with a view to obtaining high tenacity steel for ship plates. 
Great credit was due to Mr. Spencer for the way in which lie 
worked to introduce this material, which gave high tenacity 
without reducing ducfctEty* This particular application wjis also 
followed up by other steel makers, including Messrs, Colville* 

In this connection it is interesting to mention that certain 
parts of the ill-fated Lusitania, as also of the Mauretania* 
whose recent wonderful journeys over the Atlantic have filled 
the world with astonishment, were constructed, on account of 
its higher tenacity, of this silicon steel, containing such a high 
percentage as would have made engineers of the last generation 
fear and tremble* 

The following were the tests obtained from this steel used 
in the construction of the M&nrekmm* specimens of which 
were furnished to the author in 1307. The steel showed a 
1 
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composition of carbon (J-27, silicon 1-12, sulphur 0-03, phosphorus 
0-048, and manganese 0-72%. The tensile tests gave yield 
points of 28 to 30 tons per square inch; maximum stresses of 
from 41 to 47 tons per square inch: with elongation of 
25 to 80% and reduction of urea uf 45 to 52%. The fractured 
tensile liars were fibrous silky half cup and hall, indicating the 
excellent quality of the material. The following were the 
shock qualities:—Nicked test-pieces of the Fremont type 
required un energy of 4-45 kg.-m. (32*0 ft. Ihs.) to fracture, 
giving a bend of 13 a ; un-nicked specimens giving the corres¬ 
ponding figures 42 kg.-m. (304 ft.-lbs.) with a bend of 113'. 
Heat-treated specimens showed still higher figures. 

Much valuable information was given in various papers 
read at the Shipbuilding Sections of the Engineering Conference 
held at the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1(W17, by Mr. A. E. 
Seaton, Mr. (now Sir) A, F. Yarrow, and Mr. E. W. de Rusett, 
on the subject of high tenacity steels as used for ships, bridges, 
and other constructions. 

The silicon steel used for the Lusitania was made bv Messrs. 
Colville, and that for the Mauretania by Messrs, Spencer, who 
stated that they had made satisfactory ingots up to 1(5 tons 
weight, with plates 33 feet in length by 7 feet 8 inches in width, 
by 1} inches in thickness. 

Tliis material was stated by Professor Barr, in “Engineering” 
of June 28th, 1907, to show a superiority of 64 per cent, over 
mild steel, whilst tests taken cross-wise showed a superiority 
of 91 per cent, over mild steel similarly tested. To satisfy 
Lloyds and the Board of Trade that the steel would resist 
shock or sudden impact, plates of high tensile steel 6 feet by 
S feet by 1 inch in thickness were placed on two supports 4 feet 
apart. Upon these a hall weighing 3 tons was dropped from 
varying heights, and finally from 31 feet, the result being 
simply buckling and no cracks of any kind. Another plate 
was afterwards doubled over flat, a particularly severe test, 
which the late Sir William White termed “ brutal ” treatment. 

Finally, dynamite testa were made on several of these high 
tenacity slop plates in order to ascertain their capacity to 
resist sudden impact. Even after this test no fractures or 
cracks were to be seen in the plates. 

Thus it was clearly proved that steel containing about one 
per cent, of silicon, quite contrary to the accepted beliefs then 
prevailing, possessed high qualities of resistance to severe 
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punishment including sudden shock, and that provided the 
carbon is not high, silicon does not confer brittleness upon iron as 
so many engineers and metallurgists had thought to be the case. 

By the use of this silicon steel it was thus found possible 
to lighten considerably the upper deck structures—that is, to 
reduce the thickness of the scantlings—of these two steamships, 
both of which showed such wonderful voyage records. 

The portions of these two great British ships in which 
silicon steel was employed arc shown by the shaded sections in 
the following Figure, which was given in the jiapcr on 
“The Use of High-Tensile Steel in the Construction of 
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the Mauritania ™ by Mr- Edwin William de Rusett* M.lnst* 
C.E. T &nd is reproduced here by kind permission of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, High-tensile silicon steel 
was used for the top sides and doublings, also for other 
parts on the shelter deck, A saving in weight of some 200 
to 300 tons was thus effected, and yet at the same time 
there was obtained an appreciable increase in the strength 
of these upper structures. Mr, de Kusett thought that in the 
light of the tests obtained, a further reduction of 10% in the 
scantlings, making 20% in all, might reasonably have been 
made, as a fair mnTgin of strength would still have been secured 
above the mild steel basis. The whole of the shell plating and 
other parts of the special steel were pickier! to remove mill 
scale. 

Whilst, of course, the main cause of the wonderful speed 
obtained was the splendid design work and engineering skill 
shown, yet it can be said that indirectly silicon steel was a useful 
additional, in fact, a material help in assisting the designers, 
ship-builders, and engineers in bringing about the wonderfully 
high speed of these two great steamships—British built, British 
material, and British manned, »nd so maintaining British 
prestige on the high seas. The Mauretania was built on the 
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Tyne by Messrs, Swan, Hunter, and Wighwm Richard sun, 
making her maiden voyage in November, I DOT. In 1922 she was 
converted into an oil-burner. In one of her memorable voyages 
slu* left New York on Wednesday, August 30th, 1934, passed 
the Ambrose Channel Lightship at 3.53 p.m, Greenwich mean 
time, and reached Cherbourg at 5,43 p.m, on Monday, 
August 25th, having coveted the intervening 3,193 miles jn 
5 days, 1 hour and 49 minutes. The tluce records she set up are 
as follows: — Average speed 26 20 knots ; best day’s run 923 
miles; fastest eastward passage, 5 days, 1 hour, 49 minutes. 
The vessel’s average speed thus works out at about 30 miles 
per hour. 

The same ship had three successive eastward trips in 1923, 
with a difference of only five minutes in the time taken for the 
several voyages. 

The voyage completed in August last was the Mauretania?* 
303th crossing of the Atlantic; she lias steamed well over u 
million miles in the passenger service and carried more than 
409,000 passengers. 

In addition to the foregoing there have been many other 
applications of silicon, including the material know'll as silico- 
mangatiesc steel, a composition of steel containing about 
0’40% of carbon, 1*75°,, of silicon, and 0"9t) ° fl of manganese. 
This steel is Largely used for mot or-ear springs. 

It should, be pointcd out that these later and special 
applications and employment of this steel relate to the use of 
comparatively small percentages of the element, about one 
per cent.; whereas in the author’s silicon steels as used for 
electrical purposes, the percentages employed were up to tliree 
to four times higher, and conferred altogether different 
qualities* 

With such evidence of the beneficial influence of silicon 
upon steel for many classes of products, at first sight it may 
seem difficult to understand why this element acquired the 
evil reputation it, at one time, undoubtedly had. One of the 
explanations is that in the early days most of the feno-silicon 
obtainable was comparatively impure, high in carbon, and 
possessed other disadvantages. Another reason was that in 
those days it was not known how to manufacture or treat steel 
of such peculiar composition. 

When the author commenced to study the effect of silicon 
upon iron, its presence was considered to be most harmful. 
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indt icing brittleness and general inferiority* Specifications of 
that day for miJway rails and railroad materials—in fact, down 
to n comparatively recent date—demanded most strictly that 
steel should not contain more than about 0*10% of silicon, 
or the products would be rejected. Occasionally 0"^0% or 
030% was Used, but such steel was generally looked at with 
suspicion by most engineers. Many refused to accept or use 
such steel — in fart, its action was almost classed along 
with that of those injurious metalloids* sulphur and 
phosphorus. 

In “A Practical Treatise on Metallurgy,” by Crookes find 
Ruling (IB70), it was mentioned that Karsten, one of the leading 
metallurgical authorities of that time, stated that so small an 
amount of silicon as 0“05 % modified the tenacity of the iron* 
and more so Lfirm an equal amount of sulphur and phosphorus* 
It was also sLatcd that a harder steel for tools b made brittle 
by a small amount of silicon. 

Gautier of Terre Noire was probably the first to discover 
that Karsten had in his remarks made the mistake of attributing 
to silicon what ought to have been attributed to silica* in the 
bad properties of wrought-iron. 

Caron recommended the addition of manganese to the raw 
material as the best means of removing the silicon. 

Jullien stated that silicon T if contained in cast steel* caused 
a considerable con tract ion on cooling, mid also corroded the 
man Ids. 

These beliefs, many of which seem to-day trivial, expressed 
by the authorities above mentioned, all great metallurgists ui 
their day, show how utterly wiring were the conclusions then 
arrived at. “Trial and error 11 methods had not been sufficiently 
employed, consequently wrong conclusions were drawn. Also, 
In those days, suitable ferro-alloys from which to produce the 
steel alloys were not available, thus adding to the di Hindi ies. 

The opinion that silicon was deleterious was wrong, not only 
ns regards steel, but also, as so ably shown by Professor 1. 
Turner* of the Birmingham University, in the ease of cast- 
iron. The proper and scientific employment of silicon for many 
purposes was found to l>e most iMriierioial. 

At the Essen works of Kmpp. which the author occasionally 
visited, he was informed that silicon bad been used in what was 
considered by them to lie quite large percentages, that is to say fl 
up to about 0'30% or U 40%, and their metallurgists were 
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astonished when they heard of the excellent results which the 
author was able to obtain from steel containing much higher 
percentages, not only for one nr two but lor ninny special 
applications* 

After so often finding out From experiments that this dread 
of silicon was unfounded, it was about 1882-1881 that the use 
of this element on quite a considerable stale, and in much 
larger percentages, was commenced in connection with the 
production of steel castings at the Hadfield works in Sind held - 
that is, where others, such as the Terre Noire Company, used 
from about 0-1G to 0-32% of silicon, the author employed mure 
than double this average percentage with great advantage for 
certain kinds of work, both jn castings as a veil as forged and 
rolled tuuLerial. This enabled not only greater soundness to be 
obtained, but also material with high durability. 

The knowledge gained from these various researches wm 
thus of great service in helping on the manufacture of sound 
steel castings on a large scale. Since 1883-1881 hundreds of 
thousands of tons of such steel have been produced, m which 
quite high percentages of silicon have been employed, thus 
ensuring for many purples sounder and better steel than that 
made in the ordinary manner. 

However, to describe the numerous u*es of this formerly 
much-despised element silicon, in its many applications to 
ferrous metallurgy, including one of the most important of all 
—the reduction of the liability to unsoundness and blow'-hoi as 
in steel — would take up far too much space. It is therefore 
proposed to confine the following remarks chiefly to the use 
of the element silicon as applied to the production of steels 
suitable for electrical purposes. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that an American, 
Mr. John Kelly, of the Stanley Manufacturing Company, Pitts¬ 
field (Mass.), ILSJA, in 1898 twk out both British and American 
patents covering a transformer core in which the percentage 
of silicon in the materia! employed was considered then to be 
unusually large. Kelly claimed he had found that a slight 
increase in the amount of silicon, not exceeding fi'08%, made 
the sheets more stable anil reduced what he termed “ hysteresis 
growth*” One of the difficulties with the types of iron or mild 
sled used for electrical purpose* at that date was the fact that 
the magnetising losses due to hysteresis, already very con¬ 
siderable and wasteful of energy, even in material which w T as 
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quite new or bad been little used, often increased at a rapid 
rate, sometimes trebling in amount in the course of a few months. 
The discovery disclosed in this patent had reference to this 
secular change, or ** ageing 11 as it Is called, and it was claimed 
that the small addition of silicon mentioned liad the effect of 
minimising the rate of deterioration or hysteresis growth 
of the material. 

Special study of this phenomenon was also made by Mr, W. M, 
Mordey, afterwards President of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, who fully Investigated its nature. He rend a paper 
on the subject before the Royal Society in 1895, entitled “ On 
Slow Changes in the Magnetic Permeability of Iron," giving 
the results of his research, which enabled him to determine the 
true cause of magnetic ageing. A further valuable paper was 
read by Mr. Mordey and Mr, A. G. Hansard at the British 
Association Meeting at Cambridge in 1904, entitled Energy 
Losses in Magnetising Iron." 

The use of silicon steel of high percentage provided a 
material with very much reduced initial hysteresis and eddy 
current losses, also possessing the quality of being almost 
completely' non-ageing, and even in some cases inverting this 
undesirable characteristic, so as actually to become improved 
in use. 

The late Dr. John Hopkinson was, it is believed, the first 
to deal with the effect of a comparatively high percentage of 
silicon upon iron, as regards its electrical and magnetic qualities. 
As recorded in his paper “ On the Magnetisation of Iron, which 
appeared in the “ Philosophical Transactions " of the Royal 
Society in 1885, be investigated in this wav a number of different 
types of steel and iron, determining the electrical resistance, 
also the maximum magnetic induction, residual magnetism, 
coercive force, and energy dissipated through hysteresis. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that he there referred to 
a specimen, marked “ X,” of HadJield manganese steel con¬ 
taining 1>20 carbon, 0 20 silicon, and 12-00% manganese, 
which lie found to be practically' non-magnetic. He also 
determined its electrical resistance which was about 03 
microhms per centimetre-cube. 

The silicon steel referred to and tested by him was of the 
following percentage composition—Q’G3 carbon, 8'43 silicon, 
0 02S sulphur, 0‘07Q phosphorus, 0*(19% manganese. In Part I 
of Table VIII, the results of Dr. Ilopkinson’s tests on this steel 
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art summarised in comparison with those of wrought-iron 
and mild stii i tested at the same time- The analysis of the 
particular specimen of mild steel was :—fl - 0& carbon, no silicon, 
001 a sulphur, 0*O4S phosphorus, 0 - 153% manganese. The 
wrought-iron specimen was not analysed. 

To express these results according to present-day usage 
there is added in the last column an estimate of their total 
magnetisation losses, in terms familiar to constructors of 
electrical machinery, This estimate Lakes account both of the 
hysteresis losses, determined by Hopkhiwm, and also nf the 
ohmic losses due to eddy currents, in which the electrical 
resistance, which lie also determined, is the principal factor. 

Table TO I. 

Test Data Relating to Smcos Stetu., 
Compared with WfiouGirr-IaoN axd Jfaj) Steel. 
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From the experimental data in Table VO.I, it will be seen that 
Dr, Hopkinson wasprobably the first todiscover the high electrical 
resistance, namely, G2 microhms per centimetre-cube, of the 
silicon steel above mentioned containing comparatively high 
carbon. 

As will be noted, however, the hysteresis losses, and in 
consequence the total losses, were very considerable, as can now 
be readily explained by reference to the comparatively hi gh 
carbon and manganese percentages in this particular specimen 
of silicon steel. Thus the qualities of low hysteresis and high 
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permeability were not present. It was not until the authors 
silk-on steels with low carbon percentages bad been mftde. and 
I heir electrical and magnetic qualities discovered by Sir illiam 
Harnett, F.R,S„ after much patient research, to which reference 
is made later, that these important facts came to light. This 
quite distinctive advance is demonstrated by the comparative 
figures, which have been added in Part 11 of Table \ Ill. for 
silicon steel, both of the quality used in the author’s original 
experiments ami also as manufactured at the present day 
containing 3 75 to -MJO% silicon, and under 0-10 % carbon. 

To present the matter in another way, it may be mentioned 
that the elertrieal tests obtained by Dr, Hopkinsot) on the 
specimen of high carbon silicon steel, showed how interior were 
its qualities for electrical purposes as compared with the silicon 
steel covered by the author's invention described in the patent 
of 188-1, which was for silicon steel containing 1*50 to 5-00% 
of silicon, with lew carbon. 

In some comma uirations and correspondence with Dr. J. 
Hopkinson in 1889, with regard to silicon steel, the author 
pointed out that the material which he had made contained very 
little carbon, thus making it |>ossil>lc to obtain useful conclusions 
as to the influence of the metalloid silicon upon metallic iron 
without other elements being present, or only to a small 
extent. 

The tests, which have just been described, indicate tins in a 
particularly clear manner, that is, they show that the Ijenefieial 
influence of silicon on the magnetic qualities of iron was entirely 
masked by the sample with which Dr. Hopkmson experimented, 
containing too high percentages of carbon anti manganese. 
This latter type of steel containing higher carbon was covered 
by another of the author's inventions, for which letters patent 
were obtained in 1885. Such silicon steel was found ta be of 
great importance Tor tool stce! and other purposes. 

Electrical and Magnetic Qualities of Silicon Steel.— 
The extraordinary electrical and magnetic qualities of manganese 
steel, which was found to be non-magnetic and of high electrical 
resistance, had shown that useful and valuable characteristics 
of alloy steels might appear in must unlikely directions, and 
that therefore no new alloy could be considered tn have had 
its possibilities sufficiently examined until it had been sub¬ 
mitted to tests of the most varied nature possible, whether as 
regards Chemical, physical, electrical, or magnetic properties. 
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In the early days, electrical and magnetic testing apparatus 
was comparatively scarce, and the author's Laboratory was then 
equipped chiefly for metallurgical and chemical research. 
Later on, that is about 1902. there was installed the necessary 
apparatus for com plate determinations of electrical and magnetic 
qualities. The author would like here to take the opportunity 
of expressing his heartiest thanks h> Mr, S. A. Main, B.Se.. 
F.Inst.P.* who since 1902 has been Hie head of this branch of 
the firm's Research Department, and has rendered such valuable 
assistance. It may be added that Mr. Main was trained under 
and recommended by Sir William Barrett, F.RJL* Off the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin. 

During the course of the author's experiments, Sir William 
Barrett* F.R.S.* had taken particular interest in determining 
the electrical and magnetic properties of manganese steel, 
and of a steel alloy containing iron, manganese and nickd, 
known as “ Resista Jl ; also many other specimens* regarding 
some of which he contributed several papers to scientific 
institutions. From time to time, that is, from about 1887 
and onwards, he tested a number of other steel alloys. These 
included the author's silicon steel, and a research was carried 
out by liim with the co-operation of Mr. (later Professor) \Y m 
Brown, his able chief assistant, a former pupil of Lord Kelvin, 
by means of electrical and magnetic tests. 

The author prepared in the form of rods about one hundred 
unannealed and annealed specimens of iron alloys containing 
various percentages of carbon, manganese, silicon* aluminium, 
chromium, tungsten, cobalt and copper* of the binary* ternary 
and quaternary types, in order that they should form the 
subject of a joint research relating to their electrical and 
magnetic characteristics. 

The whole of these specimens were obtained from types of 
steel originated and made by the author over many years. 
Most of them were described in papers read before the Institution 
of Civil Engineers and the Iron and Steel Institute, both in 
188B* entitled “ Manganese Steel 11 v Iron and Steel Institute, 
1889* on “ Alloys of Iron and Silicon* 1 " 1890* “ Alloys of Iron 
and Aluminium/* and 1892, 11 Alloys of Don and Chromium fT ; 
Institution of Civil Engineers* 1899, Alloys of Iron and 
Nickel ” \ also other papers covering Alloys of Iron with 
Tungsten* Copper, and Cobalt* Many of these steels* including 
the silicon steels, were covered by patents. 
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The extremely complex nature of some of these alloys will 
be understood when it is borne in mind that in some cases 
there lmd to be considered the effect of not only the presence 
of, say, two special elements in addition to iron itself, but that 
the qualities of these were further modified in an extraordinary 
manner by the amount of the main steel-making" element 
present, that is carbon. Moreover, in some cases, some of 
these alloys contained five elements, for example, carbon, 
silicon, manganese, chromium, and iron, and the quality of the 
steel produced might well be further profoundly influenced 
by the presence of such small percentages as *«3% or even 
less, of the deleterious elements sulphur and phosphorus. 
It will be seen that all this helps to confirm the important 
statement made at the World Power Conference til Mr. E. W. 
Rice, Jr.’s paper “ New Fields of Research for Power Develop¬ 
ment,” referred to elsewhere, as to the high complexity and 
the delicate nature of ferrous and non-ferrous alloys, also how 
easily their physical qualities are affected, not only by large 
percentages of added elements, which might be expected, but 
bv even comparatively minute percentages of what may be 
termed foreign elements. 

The author originated the compositions of his steel alloys, 
the foundation of any research of this kind, and undertook 
the preparation of the unannealed ami annealed specimens, ns 
also the mechanical, chemical, and certain other tests. In 
many eases the production was attended with great ditiiculty. 
The electrical and magnetic qualities of many of these alloy 
steels were Investigated by Professor (now Sir) William Barrett, 
with the able help of Mr. W. Brown, B.Se. The investigations 
extended over about eight years, and resulted in the discovery 
of the low hysteresis and high resistance qualities of the silicon 
and aluminium steels so prepared. 

As a result of these research examinations, it was discovered 
that amongst the specimens investigated, these two alloys 
possessed remarkable electrical and magnetic qualities, which 
rendered them suitable for use in the manufacture of electrical 
transformers, if they could be successfully produced on a 
manufacturing scale. 

The results of the investigations were embodied in joint 
papers by Barrett, Brown and Hndticld, read before the 
Koval Dublin Society in 1890 and 1002, and before the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers in 1002. 
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From about IJK)2, the investigations were carried out in the 
laboratories of Had fields, Ltd*, in Sheffield. 

In the discussion in VM5 on the Seventh Repent of the Alloys 
Research Committee of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers* 
"On the Properties of a Series of Iron-Nickd-Mangauese-C^botJ 
Alloys/' Barrett, referring to the foregoing tnv^tigatiom, 
said “ It was now a good many years ago since his friend r Hadfidd* 
asked him to co-operate with liim in testing tlie physical qualities 
of that remarkable series of alloys of iron which Hadfield 
prepared with such skill and cost. Tlie mechanical tests ami 
the chemical analyses of these alloys were made by Had Held 
at the Heel a Works, but the determination of the magnetic 
and electrical properties were made by himself (Barrett) in 
co-operation with Brown.* 1 He was also kind enough to say 
that "he desired to express the great obligation science was 
under to Hadfidd for preparing these various alloys, setting 
an example to English manufacturers, the true scientific 
spirit which, he hoped, would be more and more widely 
diffused throughout the great manufacturing works in this 
country/* 

As often happens, however, the results from small specimens 
In a physical laboratory could not be obtained when working on 
a large scale without further investigation. 

In this connection a scientist in America, Dr. Hayes, in an 
article which appeared in the “ Iron Age - 1 of July 10th, 1924 f 
with regard to recent researches on the production of malleable 
east-iron in a few hours, as compared with ordinary methods, 
stated "It must not be forgotten that laboratory experiments 
am) demonstrations by the scientist, whilst highly valuable, 
often do not take sufficiently into account the difference between 
them nod actual working conditions. For example, in the 
case just mentioned, the sudden and accurately control l ed 
changes of temperature easily produced in the laboratory on a 
few pounds of material cannot be commercially reproduced 
upon tons* amongst other reasons being the high heat capacity 
of larger masses, mid the greater chance of non-uni forrmty of 
tcinperatiiro. under such conditions. The individual, even if 
guided or inspired by bhoratory practice, lias often to completely 
modify his methods to make them useful for practical 
application. This is where inventive capacity comes in* that 
is* in the combination of theory and practice. The scientist 
may discover certain facts* but these are of little value until 
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the combination of practical knowledge and application ls 
effected," 

In the ca&e of the author’* iron-silicon alloys, similar alloy* 
possessing the same satisfactory electrical and magnetic <|ii.i-lit 
a* shown in the tests referred to could not be reproduced on 
a large or manufacturing scale until many difficulties had liecn 
overcome. 

In the present case, small labcyrutory tests, whether as 
regards the experimental steels themselves or the tests obtained 
therefrom, whilst most useful and of the highest importance 
as pointing the way* were insufficient us regards practical 
application. 

The successful production of the silicon steel on a 
manufacturing scale was surrounded with difficulties* all of 
which had to be surmounted. The casting qualities of the ahoy 
were quite different from those of ordinary steel \ the shrinkage 
and piping were unusually great and most difficult to deal with; 
all kinds of special means had to be provided to overcome 
these troubles* Then the material w T as r at first p most intractable 
as regards forging and rolling in the larger masses required, as 
compared with the small specimens prepared for the laboratory 
experiments. Very often the ingots on being put into the rolls 
or under the press or forge hammer, split or cracked, and the 
sheets produced therefrom were unfit for use. Some of the 
ingots did not even reach this stage but broke into dosens of 
pieces. The waste of material was thus at first frightfully 
heavy, in fact, there was more steel wasted than was usable* 

It may be mentioned that during the curly stages oi Hie 
production of this material the author's firm, being steel founders, 
devoted their attention chiefly to the production of citings 
and did not at that time possess rolling mills or heavy forges 
for man 11 factoring bars or sheets, so that with the plant they 
possessed they could only supply the steel in ingot form, or 
forged at considerable cost into slabs, the material luring after¬ 
wards finished into sheets, annealed, and dealt with by Messrs. 
Joseph Sankey & Sons, who finally look over the complete 
manufacture of this material, under the well-known name 
which they applied to it t of ifc St alloy/ 1 At a biter stage, 
Messrs. Ly aught also undertook the manufacture. 

The correct method of heat treatment and manipulation 
of the ingot mid of the billets, blooms and slal^s, from which 
the sheets were family obtained* had to be most carefully 
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studied, and the material in the final form of sheets required 
very special annealing or hent treatment methods. 

Again, the composition of the alloy first thought to be 
suitable, was found to require considerable modilication in order 
to obtain the results desired by the electrical engineer, A 
material with half-way qualities was not wanted. The watt 
tosses per lb. ordinarily obtained were about 1 -25, in fact, 
anyth mg under about 2T0 was acceptable. To-day, however, 
watt losses of even CVSG per lb. are demanded. These figures 
refer to a frequency of 50 cycles per second, and an induction 
density of 10.0(50 lines per square centimetre. 

Tt was found that for silicon sted of the txst quality to be 
pnwluced, it must, in its final form, he practically an alloy of 
iron 95 + 00 to M'06 per cent., and not less in silicon than S 50 
to 4 00 per cent., with the carbon* sulphur, phosphorus, and 
manganese as nearly as possible absent, a composition of 
alloy steel most difficult to produce* To meet the severe 
demands of the electrical engineer these four elements should 
not exceed about fl'25 per cent. In fact* such alloys as those 
origin ally produced would not meet the present-day require¬ 
ments and would be rejected by electrical engineers. The 
omission of the addition of manganese to the silicon steel 
appeared to make the material quite red-short until the 
necessary various heat treatments, whether as regards dealing 
with (lie ingots, billets or slabs, or the finished product, were 
worked out, thoroughly understood and brought under control 
by means of the various scientific aids which were really not 
available in a practical way when the material was first 
invented. Furthermore, the type of ferru-silicon or other 
silicon alloy's then available, as used in the manufacture 
of the steel, was considerably inferior to those produced 
later. 

As already mentioned, there was also the important question 
of temperature determination to be grappled with. In those 
earlier days, when pyrometTic practice was in its infancy, with 
all the difficulties attending its application, many obstacles had 
to be overcome, not only in producing this complex and difficult 
silicon shed, but also in rendering it subsequently a practical 
success* Most valuable and useful as were the tests which 
determined the electrical and magnetic qualities, these were 
only the commeneerijeiit of the successful production of silicon 
steel suitable for electrical purposes. As before stated, the 
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results of tests on small specimens, could not be repealed in 
the mass. Manufacturing difficulties with small sire in (pats 
were intensified very greatly in the sixes of ing"is required 
industrially, in fact, so much so. that at one time it seemed as 
if they coy Id not he overcome, and that the production of this 
promising material would have to he abandoned owing to the 
excessive waste and high cost of production. As pointed out 
in Chapter XI, it was not until fllxtut 1900 that the means of 
accurately determining temperatures for practical purposes 
were perfected and introduced. 

In an interesting leading article which appeared in the 
“ Electrician " of November 28th, 1021, there was reviewed the 
effect of “ annealing ft upon sheets for transformer*, including 
mild steel os well ns silicon steel. Attention was there rightly 
called to the great variations in quality which comparatively 
slight differences in heat treatment (jeeasion in the electrical 
properties of steel employed for transformer stampings and other 
work. Particulars of a recent research in this direct ion appeared 
in the “ Revue de Miitallurgie " of August, 1924. This research 
contains valuable information to those interested in the problem. 
Most of the results showed that annealing carried out at too 
high temperatures gave quite as bud results as those which 
were too low. The ratio of time and temperature upon the 
material being treated were also shown to be of the highest 
importance. 

Metallography of Silicon Steels—The special charac¬ 
teristics conferred upon iron by the addition of silicon, and 
the need therefore of modified methods of heat treatment 
and manipulation, are further exemplified by the following 
reference to work carried out by tbr Lute Dr. J, E- Stead, I -R.S., 
afterwards President nf the Iron and Steel Institute in 1920- 
1922. In 1898 he read a paper of much interest before that 
body, on " The Crystalline Structure of Iron and Steel,” and 
showed part of a grain of steel containing 4 j% of silicon with 
which the author tmd supplied him. The actual composition 
was carbon 0-25%, silicon 4-19%. and manganese 0 80%. 

Ry kind permission of the Iren and Steel Institute, this 
photomicrograph is reproduced in Plate XX% . Stead termed 
this the most perfect crystal st r u c tu re he iiad ever been able 
to develop Hv mclalfographie methods. He also pointed out 
that these silicon steels low in car Iron were peculiar in the 
respect tliat heating up to even 1100'C. effected no structural 
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change. The granular junctions remained exactly as they 
were before heating, as was demonstrated by heating forged 
specimen* in which the granules were lenticular in form. 
Heating did not restore the equi-axed granules ns it does the 
drawn-out granules of ordinary steel and iron. 

In the paper in question. Dr. Stead pointed out that the late 
Professor F. Osmund and Professor Arnold showed that there 
is no arrest-point or alio tropic change at Ar M (850*0. to 870 3 C), 
in the high silicon steels and aluminium alloys, such as those 
described in the author’s papers to the Iron and Steel Institute 
in ISSi) and lSSO. fliis i> coincident with the absence of 
structural change bv heating to above 870 Y 1 . As carbon is 
practically absent there is no arrest at Ar t . These observations 
are fully confirmed by heating and cooling curves prepared bv 
the author, see Plate XXX. 

Stead stated that even it carbide of iron were present with 
this high amount of silicon, it could not decompose and absorb 
the heat necessary to give the arrest Ar t 

He submitted specimens of the silicon steel mentioned. 
together with those of ordinary iron and steel, to the 
cementation process. Although the other samples became 
highly carburized, the silicon steel did nut absorb anv carbon. 
As 4i% silicon leaves no iron free to combine with carbon ut 
the temperature of the cementation furnace, this result was to 
he expected. 

Dr. Carl Benedicks, in his thesis for the Doctorate of Upsala, 
presented an admirable Address entitled “ Physical and Physico- 
Chemical Researches upon Carbon Steel,” describing research 
work carried out during the years 1900 to 1904, chiefly at the 
Institute of Physics of the University of Upsala. This was 
published in 1904, and contains many references to silicon 
sted and the researches of various experimentalists. A large 
number of photomicrographs of specially high quality accompany 
the thesis, which is a model to uIJ those engaged in research 
work. 

Difficulties of Introduction.—'These various foregoing 
facts are mentioned in order to indicate not only the great and 
many difficulties which had to be surmounted before success 
could be achieved, but also to show why so many vears were 
involved before the silicon steels which" the author made in 
1883-1884, especially that type with tow carbon and high silicon, 
became industrially and commercial! v possible. 
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Na wonder that many of those concerned in the early work 
from time to time thought the material was a myth or a mare's 
nest. Abo, intending users could not understand why they 
could not obtain the requisite material with its valuable 
qualities. However* the facts now given show the reason 
why. A similar course of events occurred more or less with 
the introduction of manganese steel. So it is generally the 
case with all Inventions of complex nature, such as these are* 
The general public and outsiders imagine that inventions mean 
perfection at once, bnt it is not so. With few exceptions, they 
are only the commencement of a long travelling on the hard 
high road of bitter experience, the difficulties of which can only 
he overcome by much work and perseverance. 

Another difficulty was that the user would not entertain 
the question of adopting the silicon steel because he claimed 
the cost was too high. He could not understand that the 
mere addition, as he considered it, of a few per cent, of a com¬ 
parative! v cheap dement like silicon, obtained with ferrosilicon 
made in the blast or other furnace, should add so seriously to 
the cost, which, until the material came to be called for on a 
large scale, was necessarily very high, owing to the great 
amount of waste material in its production. Another point, 
too, should be mentioned, namely, that to use the new silicon 
steel to the best advantage, meant a complete revolution in the 
design and construction uf electrical apparatus, such us 
transformers, in which it was chiefly to lie used. 

All tliis took time, in fact lots of it ! It was not until 1900, 
that is, seven years after the First papers were read announcing 
the discovery, that a single ton of the material was sold by 
the author’s firm, and still later before its production became 
possible on a manufacturing scale- 

As regards the first application it was with much difficulty 
that a small quantity of sheets was prepared sufficient to build 
the small transformer shown in Plate XXVI, This, judged by 
contemporary standards gave satisfact ary results, alt hi mgh 
the composition of the sheets and their quality were not such 
as would meet the present-day requirements of electrical 
engineers. Nevertheless this small transformer gave the 
first evidence m a practical way of the eventual important 
application of silicon steel to electrical purposes. 

The silicon-iron sheets used in the larger transformers whown 
in Plate XXVI represented an advance ns regards treatment 
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dji those used for the small transformer, although they, too, 
would not compare with the high quality silicon steel eventually 
produced of the type used in the construction of the larger 
modern transformer illustrat ed in Plate XXYU. 

It will, therefore, be understood how very heavy were the 
expenditures ot time and money involved in this early stage of 
development, large amounts of material produced had, as 
already mentioned, to he rejected and scrapped. Results on 
specimens sent out for testing were most contradictory j 
sometimes satisfactory results were obtained, and at other 
times the material was found to be inferior even to the 
transformer iron then in use. These anomalies had to be 
investigated and explained before real advances could be 
made. 

Meanwhile, progress was made in several directions, giving 
the desired r(suits in better quality material. The composition 
of the sted and methods of heat treatment were improved, 
these lieing covered from time to time by further patents as 
occasion required. Ingot and rolling-mill difficulties were 
surmounted, aided considerably by improvement in the general 
knowledge of pyrometry and its employment, which, in 
that decade, had fortunately also advanced by leaps and 
bounds. 


Many prejudices have to be overcome when in tmincing 
new alloy steds ; no one has found this to he so more than 
the author. All kinds of objections arc raised, some of them 
inherent to new materials, others demand new types of machines 
and the scrapping of old types. The maker himself has much 
to learn and many difficulties to surmount. Fortunately, 
however, to-day we art not so much hampered bv objections 
of the kind experienced in the days of Charles II, regarding 
which it is amusing to read that a law was passed ! hat coaches 
should not be allowed to ply in the streets because of “ the 
destruction caused by their wheels to the paving stones”' 
The objection most met with when introducing new tvpes of 
steel is that they are too costly f At first no one will par the 
required extra price, so little by little these many difficulties 
have to In- fought and overcome. 

As further bearing on the long time required to bring these 
inventions into successful use. reference may be made "to the 
great work of Faraday in a similar instance, ' It was in ifiSi he 
discoverer! the principle of the electric motor, and it was another 
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ten years, that Ls about 1831, before he discovered the equally 
important principle of magnetic electric induction. Also, as 
Professor Silvanus P. Thompson once said, '* Even the keenest 
of intellects had not in 1857 grasped the real significance of 
the dynamo, in fact it was not until 1S65-1875 that these 
principles were made use of practically.” This was about 
half a century after Faraday’s discovery in 1821. 

Even the greatest of our scientists have not always foreseen 
and appreciated the important consequences of new discoveries 
and inventions. For instance, a very famous one, whose name 
need not lie mentioned, said in a letter written at the time of 
the invention of the telephone ; 14 Yesterday 1 had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the telephone which everyone has been talking 
about . . . it is certainly a wonderful instrument, though T 
suppose not likely to conic to much practical use. 4 ' In the 
same way, having quoted such a bad guess, there should not 
be omitted an equally good one by the same individual, who in 
lf>08 said t “ We may expect to see flying maeliines in use 
before many years are past.” 

Though the telephone soon came into general use tor short 
distance communication, long distance telephony progressed but 
slowly. Heaviside’s principle of improving the range by 
increasing the inductance of the tine, fell on deaf ears for no 
less than fifteen years. 

It is not* therefore to be wondered at, that in the case of 
silicon steel, a similar delay occurred. 

Although some of Lhc specimens of iron and aluminium 
alloys dealt with in the joint papers previously mentioned were 
found, as before stated, to possess remarkable electrical and 
magnetic qualities, such alloy* were not and are not now 
commercially practicable, both on account of the expensive 
nature of aluminium, and mainly on account of the great 
difficulty accompanying the manufacture of such iron alloy 
due in part to the metal aluminium being so rapidly and readily 

oxidised. . _. . , . 

The history of the successful production of silicon steel has 
here been given at some length because it is interesting to 
follow the development of an important invention, and to see 
Jiow many minds are required to make a successful issue, in 
the present case those of the metallurgist, the physicist, and the 
electrical engineer. 

Although the author invented and made high silicon steel. 
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low in carbon, ill 1883-1884 it was not until 1006, that is, an 
interval of no less than twenty-one years,, before his firm 
produced even a ton of this type of silicon steel to he dealt 
with commercial I v in this country for use in clectriiul apparatus. 

The electrical engineer, too, was not ready for a new and 
improved material, as in order to make the best use of it new 
designs of machines and apparatus had to be prepared, all 
involving a large expenditure of time and money to carry into 
effect. 

In a like manner, the introduction of manganese steel, 
invented in 1883, also required many years before this 
important alloy steel, now used so considerably throughout the 
world, I Beattie industrially possible and employed on a large scale. 

Improvements Effected. -Iel order to indicate, by means 
of figures, the improvements made in the quality of silicon 
steel for electrical purposes, by comparison of present-day 
materials with those previously used. Table IX may be of 
interest. Part (A) of this table shows the total magnetising 
Josses which include those arising from both hysteresis effects 
and eddy currents which, for this purpose, are expressed 
separately in Hie two units commonly used in this country 
and in America respectively. In the former, a frequency of 
alternation of 50 cycles per second is usually adopted, arid in 
America most commonly 60 eyeles. Part (JJj of the table 
shows the relative contributions of the effects of magnetic 
hysteresis and of eddy currents in determining the total 
losses of the same materials. 

In respect of the quite recent work on the magnetic und 
electrical properties of the ternary alloys, iron, silicon, anti 
carbon, reference should be made to the interesting researches 
of Mr. T. D. Yensen of the Westinghomae Laboratory. He 
has been able to obtain alloys with the carbon reduced to a 
very low order, in some cases down to 0 01%, This results 
in a considerable decrease of hysteresis loss. His observations 
led him Lu believe that the presence of carbon in solution, m> 
distil it-1 1mm precipitated carbon, was the chief cause of the 
increasing hysteresis loss, but that the other forms of occurrence 
of carbon, in* in penrfite, eementite, and grapidte, had a much 
smaller effect. 

If the effect of dissolved carlxin is represented by 100, the 
effect of carbon as pear!He is 10-50 ; that of carbon ns’ccmentite 
2 25 ; that of eathon as graphite, practical! v nil. 
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Table IX 

Actual and Percentage Values foe Hysteresis and Eddy 
Current Losses in Silicon Steel Compared with 
Charcoal Iron and Mud Steel. 

(A)—Total Hysteresis and Eddy Current Losses. 

Total Liosses at an Induction 13 = 10,000 CGS. 

For Sheets 014' in Thickness, 


material 


(a) Charcoal ]mn ... 

(b) HDd Sice] .. . 

(c) Silk-oo Steel of 1008... 

(d) Silicon Sleel Sti IBIS'... 

(c) Silicon Steel 

in 1012 . 

■(f) BepresatAtive mate¬ 
rial of good quality 
Hhf tiiti present-day p 
contain Lti$! about 
Silk™... ... 
(g) Silicon Steel of superior 
quality «++ f 


frequency 

frequency 

JH> ey-clf'fi per second 

m cycles 

per bccOlid 

Wat La per 3b. 

Watt** per k%. 

Watts per lb. 

Watt* per kg. 

M20 

2-03 

1+54 

3* 

100 

S-41 

1 41 

3-1 

(T7S 

l r T3 


IMS 

0-bfl 

1-45 

0-S2 

re 

0-50 

1-30 

^74 

102 

0-50 

I-2S 

0-73 

i-w> 

t>U 

0-97 

0-56 

1*23 


(B)—Percentage of Hysteresis and Eddy Current Losses. 
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% 
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% 
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i % 
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07 

S3 

62 
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84 
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22 

74 

26 

(d> Silicon Steel in 1DI2... 

84 

10 

81 

10 

(e) Selected Silicon Steel 
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82 

1H 

78 

22 

(f) Representative mate¬ 
rial of good quality 
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3 t .W% Silicon... 

81 

10 

76 
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[ g) Silicon St eel of su perior 
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75 
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The presence of sulphur and munganesc was found to affect 
the magnetic properties deleteriously* though th* presence of 
traces of phosphorus seemed on the whole to improve the 
material. This effect was known a long time ago, but it also 
tends to make the material more brittle. 

Mr. Yensen considers that the detrimental effect of sulphur, 
phosphorus and manganese in iron is of the order just 
mentioned, though phosphorus has a beneficial influence on 
high silicon alloys. He believes that the mtererystallmc 
amorphous cement in iron can also be regarded as nn impurity 
producing detrimental effects, hence the grain size has a large 
influence on the magnetic properties. In this paper evidence 
is also produced to show that the increased hysteresis loss, due 
to carbon and other impurities, which are precipitated in 
combination with iron* as also the inter crystalline cement, is 
caused by the inherent hysteresis loss of these impurities. 

Quite recently Professor K. Honda, of the Japanese Research 
Institute for Iron and Steel, made a radiographic examination 
of the crystal structure of a specimen of the author’s silicon steel. 
The specimen tested was of the same composition as that used 
in the determination of the heating and cooling curves shown 
in Plate XXX, namely : 

C Si S P Mn A1 

015 3 53 008 015 -03 -Oil per Cent. 

The phMograms indicate a crystalline structure iridistinguisli- 
able from that of pure iron* as will be seen by reference to 
figures A and R of Plate XXVIIL In addition, the lattice 
constant is of closely the same dimensions, namely 2-860 
Angstrom units for the silicon steel compared with 2 86! for 
the specimen of pure iron. 

It is evident* therefore, that the remarkable magnetic 
properties of this silicon steel arc not the result of any special 
crystalline formation or grouping of the atoms, but afford a still 
further demonstration* if this were required, that magnetic 
properties probably reside in the individual atoms. In the 
case of silicon steel, it is still not yet clear in what way the 
presence of silicon atoms is able to modify so advantageously 
the magnetic properties of the iron atoms. 

It will thus be seen that many of the difficulties, 
when introducing silicon steeb were due to points which in 
those days could not be foreseen because there was not the 
necessary knowledge or experience in fact, science itself bad 
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not reached that stage of knowledge in which an explanation 
could be given for many of the troubles then experienced. 

Applications ol Electrical Engineering—In speaking 
of the wide applications of electrical engineering nowadays to 
everyday life* the following are striking facts : the first central 
electric lighting station in the United States began operation 
in New York City on September 1th, 1882, It started with 
50 customers, and so sceptical were these users that service was 
furnished them without charge for five months. In 1024 there 
were 11-J million customers served by central electric stations, 
ll will be of interest to give a comparison of the use of 
electrical energy in the United States and Great Britain as 
indicated by the kilowatt hours of current generated by central 
electrical light and power stations and electric railways in 1822, 
For the United Slates the total was 45,800,000,000 and for 
Great Britain 4,880,000,000. These figures at Id. per unit 
would amount to a total value of £188,000,000 and £20,800,000 
respectively. The consumption of electricit}" in the United 
States is on mi enormous scale, and it should be remembered 
the figures just mentioned do not include the output from 
electrical plants operated by mines, factories and hotels which 
generate their own energy, nor those operated by the Federal 
Government and State Institutions. In our own and other 
countries, the use of electrical energy is rapidly increasing. 
Probably the grand total value of electric energy now used in 
the vt strhl cannot be far short of £300,000,000 per annum. What 
a splendid investment this is for the human race in the hundred 
and one applications of electric energy for modem comfort and 
convenience, whether as regards lighting, heating* or traction. 

Interdependence of the Metallurgist and the Electrical 
Engineer.—As already stated* without the aid of the 
metallurgist the electrical engineer could never have reached 
the liigb position he has done to-day. Tins shows how inter¬ 
dependent the various branches of science arc. Electrical 
requirements have called for the development and application 
of all kinds of special steels* both cast and forged. The 
following are some of these applications. In steel castings ; 
magnet and other castings up to about 50 tons in weight; 
armatures, pole-pieces, rotor spiders, dynamo and motor 
castings ; also rotor and other forgings of high permeability 
steek There is also the wide application of silicon steel in the 
form of sheets for transformer and other work. 
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In order to show Llie very forge savings which the use 
of silicon steel has brought about, it is interesting to note 
what has been said by the able head of the Magnetic Research 
Division of the Westinghouse Laboratory, Mr, T. D. Yensen, 
who has made many important contributions to this subject of 
magnetic qualities of metals. In an article to the Electric 
Journal, March, 1921, entitled, 11 The Development of Magnetic 
Materials,' 1 he refers to silicon steel, stating that 11 he estimates 
the total saving already effected to the world by this material 
in reducing energy fosses, saving in copper, better apparatus 
and other advantages, amounts to no less than 210 million 
dollars, or about eighty million pounds sterling at the then rate 
of exchange,” and adds the words 11 nearly enough to build 
the Panama Canal," 

Mr, Ycnscn’s estimate referred to the saving effected down 
to the end of Lhe year 1920, From the rapid rate of increase 
in the use of deelrfoul power, as stated by ofiicfol American 
records, calculations on a similar basis show that the saving 
effected at the present time amounts to about 70 million 
dollars annually, so that down to the end of the year 1921 the 
total saving effected, since the introduction of silicon steel, 
amounts to not far short of 790 million dollars, or about 140 
million pounds sterling. 

The method by which this result has been arrived at 
has been Lo take an approximate estimate of the total 
consumption of electricity for the years 1903 to 1923. 
taking the estimated savings pro rata. Tfie data with regard 
to the use of electrical energy in the United States ns set forth 
in the “ Manufacturers Record " of October 2:ith, 1923, also 
other data for earlier years, has enabled an estimate to be 
pre]>aTed with a fair degree of certainty, that is, for the United 
States; then by doubling these figures exactly as Mr. Ycnsen 
did, to cover the wdiolc world. 

Other calculations have also made quite independently, as 
certain American authorities have dune, based on what is 
known would be the iron losses, that is the transformation 
losses, associated with the supply and use of such quantities of 
electricity. The figures arrived at art of a similar order. There 
is, therefore, no exaggeration in the amount of the savings 
mentioned, namely, that since the introduction of silicon steel, 
the total savings in energy losses this steel has been able to 
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effect and bring about, amount to the large sum of about 
£140,000,000, a marvellous testimonial to the value of alloy 
steels and their study. 

Although magnets of permanent type do not owe their 
existence to the introduction of alloy steels, quite good 
magnets having in the past been made from high carbon 
steel, the use of tungsten steel, and more recently, cobalt steel, 
have resulted in a considerable improvement both as regards 
actual strength and permanency. These various applications 
are specially referred to in Chapter X. 

American Experience as to the Value of Research. 
—In tliis connection it may be of interest to quote the opinion 
and views of Mr. E. \V. Rice, Jr., Sc.D.. Eng.D., JLAjn.IE.EL, 
Honorary Chairman of the Board of Directors of the General 
Electric Company in the United States, probably the largest 
electrical organisation in the world, regarding both ferrous and 
non-ferrous alloys. 

Mr. Rice in his interesting paper on 11 Xow Fields of Research 
for Power Development,” read before the World Power 
Conference at the Wembley Exhibition in July, 1924. jJointed 
out the extraordinary influence of introduced elements in alloys, 
whether ferrous or non-ferrous. For example, he stated that 
the conductivity of copper was reduced no less than 35% by 
the addition of only [>10% of silicon. The weight of this 
small percentage of silicon in one ton, that is 7,000 cubic 
inches, of copper is only 36 ounces, and its bulk 28 cubic 
inches. Thus the depreciation in conductivity resulting from 
this slight difference in composition is far greater than might 
have been expected. 

In a similar way, the effect of 0*002 (icr cent, of phosphorus 
on copper, equivalent to 0'37 cubic inches in a volume of 7,000 
cubic inches, reduces the conductivity from 100 to 94 per cent. 
On the other band, in the case of the silicon steel described in 
tliis chapter, the effect resulting from quite n large addition 
of the same element, silicon, of which a minute percentage is 
found to completely spoil [he copper material just mentioned, 
was. singular to say, quite others isc, that is. the large percentage 
of the added element proves most beneficial. The addition of 
no less than 4-00% silicon, that is, 90 lbs. of this element per 
ton (in bulk, 1.150 cubic inches) us compared with 2,150 lbs, 
of iron (7 r £>CKI cubic inches bulk). I hut is, leaving t>6% iron, in 
properly beat treated silicon sted makes the iron more magnetic 
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for low magnetising forces, than if the material was pure iron, 
100 per cent. At the same time the conductivity is reduced 
from 100 to about 20%, a factor of importance in lowering the 
ohmic losses due to eddy currents. 

In this valuable paper to the World Power Conference, 
Mr. Rice also made reference to silicon steel under the heading 
of Development of Electric Power based upon Research.” 
On Recount of its general interest and coming from so high an 
authority, this is given in full. He says ; “ While passing in 
review the progress made in supplying electric power for our 
benefit, of which I have given but the briefest sketch, and to 
which each one is able to add indefinitely, one may ask “ What 
has this to do with Research ? * The answer, I believe, is that 
Research is the foundation upon which this marvellous 
accomplishment has been built—tin; research of hundreds of 
able scientists and engineers in all civilised countries. We 
tliink at once of Davy, Faraday, Henry, Ampere, Weber, 
Ilclmholz, Edison, Swan, Elihu Thomson, Steinnictz—to 
mention but a few*. 

No better example of scientific research, systematically and 
fruitfully followed, can be found than in the work of Furadav, 
whose accounts in his ‘ Experimental Researches ’ will renin in 
a model and a stimulus to scientific endeavour for all time.” 

Mr. Rice also pointed out that the author had made possible 
and known the important fact of the existence of silicon steel, 
and that this steel containing relatively high percentages of 
silicon, was found of great advantage in reducing hysteresis and 
eddy current losses. He says 11 It Es quite true that difficult and 
costly experimental work followed by skilful and refined 
manufacturing methods were necessary to make this new 
material available in the quantities and at the costs needed. 
This development could not have taken place until after the 
important fact of the existence of such material was made 
known,” It is gratifying to note this reference by Mr. Rice 
to the value of silicon steel. He further mentioned that to-day 
silicon steel is obtained for industrial purposes, which gives, 
with a frequency of (10 cycles per second and 10,000 lines 
density per square centimetre, a loss of only 0-60 watts per 
pound, also tliat with more refined laboratory heat treatment 
this loss has been brought down to as low as 0-4tt, Before 
silicon steel was introduced the loss was at best 1-50 watts 
per pound, and often from two to three times this amount. 
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The ordinary steel used also aged rapidly, whereas silicon steel 
does not do so, in fact its quality is slightly improved with time. 

Assistance by the Manufacturers.—It remains for the 
author to make acknowledgment of the enterprise shown by the 
manufacturers of the material on both sides of the Atlantic! 
amongst whom may be mentioned the following: Messrs. 
Joseph San key & Sons* Ltd, and Messrs* John Lysaght* Ltd +J 
both of England, the makers of this Stalloy ” material; and 
in Americaj The American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, one 
of the associated Companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation; The General Electric Company; and the 
Westingbouse Company. 


CHAPTER IX 


HEAT-TREATMENT AND MICROSTRUCTURE 
OF STEEL, 

It cannot have escaped the notice of the earliest workers 
in iron and steel that—by modifying the heat mg to which the 
metal was subjected to make it forgeable, and by varying the 
conditions of subsequent cooling—the properties of Ihe product 
were affected to a very marked extent. Secret processes were 
handed down from father to son and, though the advance was 
empirical in nature, the results were good. The smiths of the 
Middle Ages forged and tempered swords which could hardly 
be excelled to-day. Nevertheless, there was no scientific 
knowledge concerning the phenomena associated with heat- 
treatment of carbon sted until about half a century ago, and 
it is only since the introduction of alloy steels that the full 
possibilities and importance of heat-treatment have been 
realised. Sorby s great and original work in metallography, 
followed on by the work of Arnold, Stead, Osmond, Sauveur, 
(rilillet. Benedicks and others, opened up i\ new field of investi¬ 
gation which, combined with the application of the pyrometer, 
rendered possible the development of exact and methodical 
heat treatment. The adoption of these method* made the use 
of the microscope more important than ever, a* it was possible 
actually to sec and interpret the character and structure of the 
various metals experimented upon in their different conditions. 

The Importance of Heat-Treatment.—From the earliest 
days in the history of modern alloy steels it has become 
increasingly apparent that heat-treatment is at least as 
important as chemical compos it ion in determining the properties 
and practical value of steels. To-day it is generally recognised 
that proper heat-treatment is essential to the development 
of the best characteristics in most steels with hut few exceptions, 
and the heat-treatment to be adopted for various applications 
is specified as a matter of course. 
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The author's discovery that manganese steel was toughened 
by water-quenching instead of Ijeing hardened, us in the ease 
of carbon steels — afforded a striking proof of the importance 
of heat-treatment, hut it was many years l>efore this question 
received the full consideration which was its due. Fot example, 
in Howe’s monumental work on ‘ c The Metallurgy of Steel,” 
chromium to the amount of from 012 to Q + 54 per cent., 
even in the presence only a moderate percentage of carbon 
(exceeding 03 per cent,), was held to injure the shock-resist mg 
power of the steH* This statement was made at a time when 
armour-piercing projectiles made by the author’s firm, cod- 
taming three or four times as much carbon and chromium, were 
penetrating unbroken, bard compound armour plates <sf a 
thickness nearly double the calibre of the projectiles* The 
reason for this apparent con trail it lion fay mainly in the question 
of heat-treatment, The points of the projectiles which gave 
such remarkable results were specially hardened by suitable 
heat-treatment ; without correct heat-treatment the projectiles 
would simply have splashed against the plate. 

Tile fact that heat-treatment is an essential factor in the 
preparation of alloy steels for service, and the remarkable 
results thus obtained* led to an increased appreciation of Hie 
possibilities of heat-treatment in connect ion with carbon steels. 
The advance in knowledge concerning alloy steels reacted, in 
fact, upon the technology of carbon steels and led to the 
discovery that properly treated carbon steels are comparable 
with the more expensive alloy steels in mail) applications* 

The work of the metallurgist during the past forty years has 
bench ted Hie engineer by providing not only new alloys, but 
also methods of heat-treatment w hich enormously increase the 
practical value of both allin steels and simple carbon steels. 

In this connect iom it would be difficult to over-estimate the 
importance of the work done by Professor Henri le Chatelier 
in the development of the whole subject of pyrometry and, in 
particular by the introduction of thermo-electric and optical 
pyrometers, referred to in Chapter XI. Accurate means of 
measuring high temperatures assist materially in the correct 
Kent ^treatment of alloy steels, without which Hie valuable 
properties of the (utter cannot be fully developed. Even where 
simple carbon steels are concerned, accurately controlled heat- 
treatment is of far greater importance than is generally 
recognised* 
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Recalescence.—To Dr. George Gore, F.R.S., author of 
that admirable lw>ok The Art of Scientific Discovery which is 
mentioned more fully in Chapter XIII, belongs the credit for 
experiments which led ultimately to the discovery of the 
property of recalesccnce and so to the scientific heat-treat men t 
of steel It was in 18G9 Gore discovered that iron wire, when 
cooling from a high temperature, momentarily elongated at a 
certain critical temperature between TOO and 800' C. 1 he 
reverse action, or contraction on heating, was discovered by 
Sir William Barrett and reported at the British Association 
Meeting at Bradford, in September, 1873 ; It was also recorded 
in a paper subsequently published in the Philosophical Magazine 
in December, 1873. He further discovered that, at the critical 
temperature in question, iron by the action of heat loses its 
magnetic qualities. In the same paper the phenomenon known 
as the recalescence of steel, and hard iron wire, was first noted 
and described. Barrett had observed that when such iron and 
steel is raised to a white heat and allowed to cool, it obeys the 
ordinary law of cooling until it reaches a point near obscurity. 
At this point, a temperature of between 700* C, and S0G = t., 
the temperature suddenly rises, and the wire glows again to a 

red heat. _ , 

Professor Tait, Professor Tomlinson, Mr. Xewall, Dr. John 
Hopkirison. and others gave the subject attention, and in 1880 
the British Association formed a Committee, which consisted 
of Professor Fitzgerald (Chairman), Mt. New all, and Mr. Trouton, 
with Sir William Barrett as Secretary', to investigate the 
phenomenon and its probable causes. 

As in the ease of many other discoveries, no special use was 
made of this important fact of reealcscence for many years. 
The work of those mentioned and of the British Association 
Committee improved knowledge with regard to its actual 
character and its significance in relation to the internal changes 
in the iron and steel which produce tliis outward and visible 
sign. Its importance in connection with the heat-treatment 
of steel, however, was not achieved until after the valuable 
work done bv Professor Osmond in France, and Sir William 
Itoberts-Austen in this country', who, by taking graphical 
pyromctric records of the rates of heating and cooling of iron 
and steel, were able to associate this evolution of heat and the 
corresponding absorption on heating with definite physical 
changes in the material. These further researches received 
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much assistance from the improvement in methods of 
determining high temperatures which had resulted to a large 
extent from the work of that great French scientist, Professor 
H. le C'h atelier. 

From this combined research work have developed many 
remarkable applications to the metallurgy of iron and steel. 
Other metals, with the exception of nickel and cobalt, show 
very little change under heating and coaling; and the changes 
which do occur in these two metals are in no way so pronounced 
as in iron. 

Arrest Points in the Heating and Cooling of Iron 
and Carbon Steel.—The heat-treatment of steel is closely 
associated with certain critical changes which occur at more or 
less definite temperatures on heating and cooling. When pure 
molten iron is allowed to cool from, say, I,5fKr C. it is found 
that the temperature falls steadily to about 000’ C., but at this 
point the cooling is greatly retarded until a temperature about 
880 1 C. is reached : this retardation, which corresponds to 
certain internal changes in the iron, is known as the A 3 change 
point. From about 8S0 a C. cooling proceeds regularly down 
to about 770“ C, where another distinct but Jess pronounced 
retardation occurs, known as the change point. In carbon 
steels there is another retardation in the rate of cooling at 
about 700' C., known as the A ( eliaugi 1 point or the point of 
recalcseenee. At this point, the heat evolved by internal 
changes in the constitution of the steel may not merely 
compensate for the radiation of heat from Lhe metal, so that the 
temperature remains const ant for a time, but may actual Tv 
cause a temporary rise in temperature. 

Above the A 3 change point the iron is in the “gamma” 
condition which differs in many respects, but chiefIv in its 
crystalline formation, from the ” alpha TT condition assumed by 
the metal when it cools below this critical temperature. The 
A 2 change point is associated witli the magnetic properties of 
the iron : above this temperature the metal is practically non¬ 
magnetic, but immediately below the A 2 point iron becomes 
highly magnetic and remains so at all lower temperatures. 
The Aj change point is associated with the carbon in steel, for 
at this point the carbon, which was in solution at higher 
temperatures, is precipitated as thin laminae of cemetTtite 
(carbide of iron) alternating with laminae of iron, the resultant 
structure being known as " pearlite ” from its pearly appearance 
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when viewed under the microscope; see photomicro. No. T, 
Plate XXNIV. 

In earlran steel, the temperature at which the A 3 change 
occurs, falls as the percentage of carbon increases. With 0*5 
per cent, of carbon in the steel the A 3 and A 3 points arc 
coincident at about 770" C. With higher percentages of carbon 
the A 3 and Aj points remain together, but occur at a lower 
temperature us the amount of carbon rises till, with 0*9 per 
cent, of carbon the A 3t A*, and A, changes occur simultaneously 
at about 700 s C. Owing to a certain Jag, the arrest points 
occur at lower temperatures on cooling than on heating and, 
in order to distinguish between them, the critical points during 
heating arc denoted by Ac 3 , Atj, and Acj, the corresponding 
arrest points during cooling being denoted by At lt Ar 2 , 

and Ar a . . , , , _ , 

Broadly speaking, it is lielieved that the hardening of carbon 

steel is effected by heating the metal above the Ac x point, so 
tlrnt the carbon may enter into solution in the iron, and then 
quenching it, so that there is no time for the carlxm to come 
out of solution as the metal cools. Conversely, annealing 
consists in heating the steel above the \c t point and allowing 
it to cool very slowly so that the metal is relieved of internal 
strains, softened, and converted to a fine-grained structure. 
Bv re heating hardened carbon steel to various temperatures 
below the Ac, point different degrees of residual hardness can 
be obtained, ranging from the maximum hardness of which 
the steel is capable down to the softness obtained by anneal¬ 
ing. The maximum hardness obtainable in the steel depends 
upon the percentage of carbon present; full glass-scratching 
hardness cannot be obtained with less than about W-5 per cent. 

of carbon in the steel. ^ 

Heating and Cooling Curves. The curves in Plate XXIX 
refer to a specimen of Swedish charcoal iron and show retarda¬ 
tions in the rate of heating at the point A s about 770 l'., where 
the magnetic properties disappear on heating and reappear on 
cooling. Retardations are also shown at the point A 3 in the 
neighbourhood of U00 ; L\, but, as ibis iron is practically free 
from rarbon, there is HO appreciable arrest at the A t point, 
about 700 D C. 

As already mentioned in Chapter Till, there is no structural 
change in high silicon steels, such as are used for electrical 
purposes, on heating above 870'' C., lienee no A a change points 
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are to In; found in the heating and cooling curves for this alloy 
steel, see Plate XXX. The magnetic change A. is still indicated 
cm the heating and cooling curves, though at a rather lower 
temperature than for Swedish charcoal iron. As carla>n is 
practically absent there is no A s arrest. 

The fact that quenching and annealing produce, in manganese 
steels, effects opposite to those obtained in most other steels 
has already been noted in Chapter VII where, also, test data 
and photomicrographs are given showing the effects of heat- 
treatment on this alloy. Another point of distinction from 
most other steels is tliat manganese steel shows no rcoalescence 
when either being heated up or cooled down in the ordinary 
way, that is, without quenching. Whereas quenching is 
required to suppress the critical points in the cooling curve of 
high carbon steel, there arc no critical points in the heating and 
cooling curves of manganese steel whether the ulloy be heated 
and cooled slowly or quickly. 

In order to ascertain whether this alloy steel would show 
*inv critical change point when heated to higher temperatures 
than usual, the author carried out a number of experiments 
which are fully set forth in ids paper entitled " Heating and 
Cooling Curves of Manganese Steel" read liefore the Iron and 
Steel Institute in 1913. By kind permission of the Institute, 
the various diagrams presented in that paper are reproduced 
in Plate XXXI. 

It will be seen that the curves for both cast and forget! 
specimens of manganese steel show no critical points of any 
kind, either upon heating or cooling from ordinary, high or 
even the highest temperatures, up tn 1,355° C- There is a 
slight critical point noticed during the reheating of manganese 
steel which has been made magnetic by long sinking at tibout 
450 s ’ C. to 500° C, In this case the retardation in rate of 
heating commences at about 030° C, 

As mentioned in the paper cited, the critical points in the 
heating and cooling curves of all ordinary, as well as Jiardening 
or self-hardening steels, are of considerable importance in 
guiding heat-treatment; but where manganese steel is 
concerned the heating and cooling curves are apparently of 
no value in tills respect, and give no indication of the remarkable 
alteration of properties which takes place in this material when 
it is transformed from its original and brittle state into th«t 
condition in which it possesses an extraordinary combination 
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of high tenacity and ductility not equalled by any other alloy 
of iron or steel. 

Micro-structure,—From the preceding notes on the 
hardening of carbon steels and the different physical conditions 
of manganese steeU before and after heat-treatment, it mil be 
realised that it is possible for steels of the same chemical 
composition to differ widely in physical properties. Ordinary 
chemical analysis does not reveal the heat-treatment to which 
a steel has been subjected and is therefore no guide to the 
actual structure and mechanical properties of the metal, though 
it may enable the metallurgist to predict, on the basis of previous 
experience* the mechanical properties which can be developed 
by suitable heat-treatment. 

On the other hand* microscopic examination of a ground, 
polished and etched section of the metal enables the experienced 
worker to arrive at surprisingly accurate conclusions regarding 
the heat-treatment to which the steel lias been subjected, its 
present mechanical properties, and even in some cases its 
composition. 

To illustrate some of the many features of the micros* met me 
of stce! T a selection of photomicrographs obtained in the course 
of investigations in the Hadfield Research Laboratory is 
reproduced in Plates XXXII to XXXVII. 

Photomicrographs of Iron end Carbon Steels, Nearly pore 
iron* with not more than 0 03 per cent, of earlioiL. consists of 
relatively large interlocking crystals of ferrite which can easily 
be scratched with a needle. Photograph No. 1* Plate XXXill* 
shows the ferrite in wrought“iron s with inclusions of slag 
elongated by hammering. 

The micro-structure of cast-iron. No. 2 t Plate XXXII* 
consists of black rods of graphite on a ground mass of 
pcarlite. The latter consists of alternate laminae of cement it e 
and ferrite* as can be seen clearly on the high-magiiificaticm 
photographs Nos. SA and 2B, Plate XXXII. 

The photomicrograph of white iron, No. 3* Plate XXXII* 
shows the structures to consist of the eutectic, sometimes 
called Lcdeburite, of cement ite (Fe^C) and pcarlite. In this 
photograph cementite appears white and pcarlite black. 

Annealed mild steel, containing 0-15 per cent, of carbon, 
exhibits under the microscope a structure made up of grain* of 
ferrite with small grains of pcarlite, black In No. 4* Plate 
XXXIII, at various pluces in the grain junctions of the ferrite. 
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Medium carbon steel, with 0-5 per cent, of carbon, when 
examined 11 na csst, i! is found to have an angular type of 
structure known as the Widmanstatten structure, No. 5, 
Plate XXXIII. Tiiis structure is characteristic of all cast steels 
containing a medium percentage of carbon. When annealed, 
medium carbon, steel Iras a cellular structure as shown by photo¬ 
micrograph No. 0, Plate XXXIII, the ground mass of pearlite 
being subdivided by cell walls of ferrite. On comparing micro¬ 
graph No. 6 with No, 5 the effect of annealing, in breaking down 
the angular and brittle structure or the steel ** as cast,” is very 
evident, Photomicrograph No. fi was taken at a magnification 
of SO diameters; on increasing the magnification to 1,500 
diameters the appear,nice is as reproduced in No. 7, Plate 
XXXIV, the laminated structure of the pearlite—alternate 
plates of ferrite and cementite—being now clearly visible. 

The effect of quenching medium carbon steel is shown by 
photomiero. No. S, Plate XXXIV, which refers to the same 
steel as No.«, but quenched in water from 000" C„ a temperature 
well above Hie Ae 3 point. This treatment has resulted in the 
formation of an adcular martensitic structure. If the steel 
thus quenched be subsequently tempered at 550° C,. the 
struct uxe becomes as shown in No. 9, Plate XXXIV. This 
troostomartcnsitic structure is acicular in form, but its details 
arc masked to some extent by the deposit of carbon produced 
during the etching of the specimen. 

In the micro-structure of annealed eutectokl composition, 
tliat is with carbon steel, 0 - 9 per cent, of carbon, as shown 
by No, 10, Plate XXXIV, pearlite is the only constituent present. 
Super-saturated or hvper-eutectoid steel, containing 1*15 per 
cent, of carbon, has the micro-structure shown in No. 11, 
Plate XXXV, consisting of a ground mass of pearlite, on which 
is outlined a thin cellular structure composed of excess cementite, 
i,e„ carbide of iron. 

Fhotomicrographs of Alloy Steels. Turning now to the 
micro-structure of alloy steels it is impossible, in the space here 
available, to do more than present a selection from the many 
thousands of photographs prepared in the Hadfield Research 
Laboratory. 

In tliis respect the author cannot speak too highly of the 
many years of important and patient work carried out by the 
Chief Chemist, Mr. T. G. Elliot, F.I.C., in the Hadfield 
Laboratory. The joint paper read by the author and Mr. 
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Elliol before the Faraday Society in the Symposium held in 
1820, entitled *■ Photomicrographs of Steel and Iron Sections 
fit High Magnificationwas one of the first to draw attention 
to the importance of studying high-power magnifications in 
metallography. In this paper reference was made to, and 
photomicrographs shown of various kinds of steel examined 
under magnifications of 5,000 and 8,000, 

More recently, the able American metal]ographist, Mr, 
Francis F. Lucas, has followed up tins line of investigation and 
submitted contributions with regard to this important subject. 
In April of this year Mr. Lucas read a paper entitled " Some 
Recent Developments in Metallurgical Research—New Facts 
developed by High Power Metallography rT before the 
Conference held at Sheffield by the Royal Microscopical Society. 

The structure of manganese steel “ as cast " is shown by 
photomjero. No. 12, Plate XXXVI ; in this structure grains of 
austenite are outlined by free carbide. When this steel has 
heen wnter-quenelied from 1,000 11 C, the structure consists of pure 
austenite grains, see No. 13, Plate XXXVI, in which twinning 
is evident at several places. The microstnurture of a specimen 
of strained manganese steel, prepared from a pulled tensile 
test-piece, is reproduced in No. 14, Plate XXXVI; the austenite 
grains, strained by cold work, are covered with what Howe 
has termed “ manganese steel lines,” Another interesting photo- 
micrograph is No. 15, Plate XXXVI, which is from manganese 
steel water-quenched from 1,000 J C\, then re-heated to 500 ; t„ 
and maintained at this temperature for sixty hours; the 
structure is a mixed one consisting of a ground mass of 
austenitic and martensitic character, with spines of carbide and 
grains of sorbitic pearl it c. 

Photomicrograph No, 1ft, Plate XXXV. is of nickel chromium 
steel, oil-quenched from 830’ C. and tempered by heating to 
550" C., followed by quenching in water; this is a typical 
structure of a Ion percentage commercial nickd-chromium 
steel after heating above t lit: Ac s point and tempering in water. 
The acieular structure shown is described as troosto-martensite. 

Hie structure of annealed 3J percent, nickel steel consists of 
11 ground mass of pea Hite. seen black in No, 17. PlateXXXV, on 
which a cellular structure h outlined by ferrite (white). When 
steel of this composition is water-quenched from BOO 3 C. and 
tempered at 560 t . in water, the structure produced is fine 
troosto-martensite as shown in No. is, Plate XXXV, 
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The so-called “ rustless iron,” really a low-car bon 14 per cent, 
chromium steel, has in its annealed state the micro-structure 
reproduced in No. It), Plate XXXVII ; the small globules here 
visible arc of chromium carbide on a ground mass of 

chromifcrous ferrite. 

1*1 lotom icrograpit No, 20, Plate XXXV7I, of annealed rustless 
steel, with 0-35 per cent, of carbon and 13-5 per cent .of chromium, 
shows a ivliite ground mass of chmmiferoiis ferrite as in No. 19 ; 
the dark constituent in No. 20 is carbide, precipitated from the 
solid solution by the annealing treatment. Rustless steel of 
this type is, however, generally used in a quenched and tempered 
condition, and No. 21. Plate XXXVII, exhibits the structure 
produced by water-quenching at 920° C. and water-tempering 
at 450 C. This is similar to that shown in No. 20 except that 
there is now less free carbide present. 

Though many more examples might be given, but for the 
limitations of space, it will be appreciated from what has been 
said that the nature and disposition of the constituents in the 
micro-structure of steel afford n most useful guide to the 
composition, condition, ami mechanical properties of the metal. 
The great work accomplished by Sorby when, in 1385, ho showed 
that tiie “ pearly constituent" of steel was an aggregate of 
parallel plates, has culminated in the appreciation of microscopy 
as one of the most valuable means of investigating and predicting 
the properties of metals. 


CHAPTER X 


APPLICATIONS OF SPECIAL STEELS. 

For the purposes of the present chapter the interpretation 
of the term “ special steels " may be broadened somewhat t to 
include any steel which is given speeiid physical properties 
whether by alloying with other metals, such as manganese p 
chromium, nickel, and tungsten, or by special treatment in 
casting. Forging, and heat-treatment with little or no addition 
of special elements other than tar ben. Manganese steei and 
silicon steel having already been dealt with fully in Chapters 
VII and WIT, these materials need not be further discussed. 

During the past forty years or so, more than 3,000 different 
steels have been made and tested under the author's supervision, 
and careful records of their properties and behaviour have 
been preserved. In proceeding to review, on the basis of this 
ivork, the extent and variety of the different applications which 
have been found for special steels in modern industry and for 
domestic purposes, either of tvro methods might be adopted. 
The first would be to classify the steels according to the nature 
of the alloying element or dements, indicating the physical and 
chemical characteristics thus conferred, and the practical 
applications to which these characteristics give rise. .Such a 
method of treatment would require more space than can here 
be spared. Moreover, many of those using steel are more 
interested from the user's point of view than from that of the 
manufacturer. It will therefore, no doubt, be better to Lake 
the various fields of utility for steel and indicate the extent of 
the invasion of special steels in each direction. In doing this, 
something may be added to the in format ion given in the author's 
paper on “ The Development of Alloy Steels, 5 ' read before the 
Empire Mining and Metallurgical Congress at Wembley in 1U24. 

Castings and Forgings.—Apart from live work done by 
the metallurgist in providing new materials, the demands made 
on him by progress in engineering also require special efforts on 
lus part in the improvement of manufacturing processes, 
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specially in the direction of providing larger and still larger 
castings and forgings commensurate with the greatly increased 
size and rating of machinery. This t for the steelmaker, is not 
simply a question of increasing the scale of his plant. With 
the increase in si&e of eastings and forgings, metallurgical 
difficulties arise and have to be overcome. It is relatively a 
much simpler matter to produce twenty castings or forgings of 
1 ton in weight than one of 20 tons—that is f with the same 
assurance of complete soundness and homogeneity* Such 
problems have required a great deal of investigation, which, 
it may be said, has met wiLh the requisite success ; the steel¬ 
maker is thus able to meet present requirements fully* 

The author's father was, in the year 1S09, practically the 
first to take up the manufacture of steel castings on a large 
scale* Tie had very considerable difficulty not only in over¬ 
coming the technical difficulties of the successful production 
and application of steel castings, but also in contending with 
very strong conservatism, even prejudice, against their 
employment* His enterprise has since been fully justified by 
the great use which is now made of steel castings. 

In an article in t4 The Machinery Market/' dated May 1st, 
1884, with regard to the manufacture and utilisation of steel 
castings produced by the Hadfield firm* it is interesting to note 
that the following prediction was made: 

“ VVliat ive imve said will, we trust* however, nut only lie 
suJlIcLfJit to Indicate in a general way the variety of steel eastings 
manufactured (1BH4) by the IIsiilfieM Company* but also to 
illustrate the advantage which rust-steel over cast-iron 

for most mechanical and constructive purposes for which the latlcr 
mirtsil in now chiefly employed. We wty, li now chiefly ” but the 
day when cast-iron will, yield almost entirely to its more formidable, 
durable* tighter and stronger tiviil i& not far ell, Tin* change will 
not Iws the Least striking feature of the cm of steel into which 
metallurgical epoch we may now be fairly said to have entered." 

Whilst it is true that cast-iron has nut been ousted and has 
still many uses* the extraordinary extent to which steel costings 
are now employed in this country, the United states, and on 
the Continent, is most remarkable* In America alone no less 
than two million tons of steel castings are being used per annum. 
Although our requirements in this country are not so extensive, 
there is a large demand here for this useful product* 

In the successful production of steel castings, foundry 
technique is of the highest importance to ensure perfect 
soundness* 
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The iUu it rat ions on Plntes XVIII to XLM. show what can 
be effected in the way of quality and size by the use of modern 
methods and equipment. 

The steam valve box easting shown on Plate XXXVIII 
weighs ‘20 cwts. and is of considerable intricacy as is evident from 
the section lines imposed on the upper illustration. The lower 
photograph shows one of these costings after being tired at with 
a ij-b. armour-piercing projectile weighing 31 lbs. The 
striking velocity was 1210 f.s,, and the striking energy 
315 ft,-tons; the part fired at presented four thicknesses of 
steel which were perforated without cracks of any kind being 
produced. 

The results of testa to destruction on a locomotive driving 
wheel centre, 0 ft, 3 in. in diameter, made of best toughened 
cast steel, arc shown by the upper illustration on Plate XXXIX. 
For the first test the wheel centre was suspended vertically and 
allowed to fall sixteen times, from heights varying from 3 ft. to 
45ft,. on to n solid block of steel weighing over 3 tons, embedded 
in concrete. By this test certain parts of the rim and spokes 
were distorted, but otherwise the wheel was perfectly sound 
with no sign of fracture. For the second test the wheel was 
placed in various positions and a tup weighing 3 tons was 
allowed to fall upon it twelve times from a height of 45 ft, The 
fractures produced by this severe test showed that all parts 
uf the wheel were perfectly sound. 

Tiie lower illustration on Plate XXXIX shows a easing of 
best toughened cast steel for a Parsons steam turbine. The two 
pieces forming this casing are interesting on account of their 
size and intricacy, as well as by reason of the conditions which 
they have to withstand in service. Amongst the many other 
important applications of toughened steel eastings, mention 
may be made of housings for rolling nulls (shown in Plate XL) the 
weight of such housings being, in some instances, nearly 40 tons, 
There are also the structural parts of jawbreakers and gyratory 
crushers which are used not only in mining service but also 
for reducing stone, slag, etc., to road metal sizes. 

A casting of different nature is shown in the lower part of 
Plate XL, this being a high permeability magnet easting, 
weighing more than 2f> tons. High permeability eastings for 
dynamos and other electrical machinery require very special 
care to ensure both that the steel is of the requisite high standard 
of magnetic quality, and also that this quality is nut nullified 
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by porosity or unsoundne**; otherwise the designer, after 
satisfying himself ns to the characteristics by means of a 
permeability test obtained from a coupon on the magnetic 
casting, may meet with disappointment in the subsequent 
performance of Hie completed machine. The best guarantee, 
therefore, is the experience of the steehtnaker in the production 
of such eastings. While steel castings of high permeability 
have a tenacity of about 26 tons per sq. in., they have not 
usually to withstand any definite applied stresses. Where, 
however, such is the esse, and tenacities higher than this figure 
are demanded by the conditions, metallurgical knowledge 
renders it possible to supply eastings of the highest possible 
permeability combined also with mechanical toughness con¬ 
sistent with such strength. 

As regards forgings, the first essential to soundness in the 
forged metal, as w r ell as to economy in manufacture, is the use 
of correct methods in casting the ingots. 

The author has repeatedly emphasized the importance, 
from Hie national point of view, of reducing the amount of 
waste to he cut away from the upper part of cast ingots. In 
a paper entitled A Method of Producing Sound Ingots, 1 ’ read 
before the Iron and Steel institute in 1012, he described processes 
of casting ingots by which it is possible to guarantee the 
soundness of the finished forging whilst, at the same time, 
effecting important reductions in the amount of material to 
be cut away from the top of the ingot. These processes are 
in regular use at the works of the author's firm wjLh very 
satisfactory results. 

One of the most important applications of forgings is m 
shafts for all purposes, and the results of tests indicating the 
quality of such products are shown un Plate XLL The forged 
motor track axle here illustrated was drop-tested with a tup 
weighing 1 ton mid withstood no less than 60 drops from an 
average height of 21 feet without sign of fracture. Notwith¬ 
standing the high clastic limit of the steel used, viz,, 25 tons 
per sq. In., with a tenacity of 4S tons per sq. in., the material 
was so tough that the uxk bent only 18| inches as a result of 
drop tests representing 1,278 foot-tons of energy. 

Marine shafts of the type shown cm Plate XLII are supplied 
in lengths up to 30 fret* The portion of the particular shaft 
illustrated, 19 inches in diameter, was Attacked by three 4J inch 
armour piercing projectiles with a total striking energy of 
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1,410 foot-tons. The steel -successfully resisted Ibis severe test 
without showing any tendency to crack. The No* 3 impact was 
the most severe* the 10-lb. projectile sLriking with a velocity 
of 1,526 ta*, representing 570 ft,-Lons of energy ; the pciietmUun 
in this case was 51 inches* The mechanical tests on this forging 
were : — Yield point 29 tons per sq. in, j maximum stress 40 tons 
per sq, in.; elongation 27 per cent.; reduction in area 53 per 
cent. As a east product* thousands of tons of this material 
have been used for conning towers* ammunition Lubes* and 
other parts of warships which have to pass a severe firing-proof 
trial before acceptance. 

Forgings, such as rotor forgings, required by the electrical 
industry to possess a combination of both high magnetic 
permeability and specified mechanical strength and toughness* 
have been the subject of considerable research, and such 
forgings, in both plain carbon steel ami nickel steel* are 
now produced with the best possible characteristics in both 
directions. 

High Tenacity Steels.- Modem engineering construction 
demands high duty from the steel employed, both in point of 
efficiency as for example, in the aeroplane* w here the weight 
per horse power must be a minimum -and in point of 
reliability and durability. The renewal of wearing parts 
increases running expenses, not only in the actual cost of 
replacements, but also in the less readily estimated expenditure 
due to plant being out of service for purposes of renewals. 

By correct heat-treatment of earl ion sleds of appropriate 
composition remarkable hardness and tenacity can be attained* 
ami for many purposes carbon steel castings anil forgings 
admirably meet the requirements of service. In other cases T 
however* high tenacity carbon steels lack sufficient toughness 
tu meet the requirements of modern engineering* and although 
improved metallurgical knowledge—derived largely from 
research and experience with alloy steels—has shown how 1 to 
obtain the best qualities from carbon sted. the number 
of cases in which carbon steels are inadequate is steadily 
increasing. 

Herein lie the special advantages of alloy steels possessing 
I>oth hardness and toughness or ductility, so that they can be 
used under abnormally difficult conditions w ith as high a factor 
of safety ns ordinary mild steel under its usual working 
conditions. 
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APPLICATIONS OF SPECIAL STEELS 

Leaving out of consideration manganese steel* which has 
already l*en dealt with fully in Chapter VII, high tenacity 
engineering steels are mainly, but by no means invariably, of 
the chromium, nickel, or nickel-chromium type, sometimes 
with the addition of other elements. 

The addition of chromium to steel, in the presence of carbon, 
has the effect of hardening the metal, and reducing the tendency 
to granular structure, In conjunction with nickel or vanadium, 
this element gives alloys which arc exceptionally strong and 
resistant to wear, yet can be machined easily. Such steels are 
therefore employed for high-class gearing, the crankshafts of 
internal combustion engines, ami other special parts of 
machines. 

In all cases, correct heat-treatment is essential to the 
development of the advantageous properties of chromium 
steels* Even a small percentage of chromium improves the 
homogeneity, strength, and wearing qualities of steel, and 
increases the clastic limit to 80 per cent, or more of the ultimate 
strength without appreciable loss of ductility. 

Chromium steels containing 0 5 to 3 0 per cent, of chromium, 
and from 1-3 to 0-3 per cent, of carbon, are used for various 
constructional components in wliich hardness, combined with 
toughness and strength, is required. 

Where wear and abrasion are the primary considerations, 
apart from manganese steel, plain chromium steel with a 
comparatively low percentage, l to 2 per cent, of this element, 
has proved itself of considerable service in the form of both 
castings and forgings, A high tenacity steel, hard, tough, and 
resistant to wear, suitable for use in the balls, rollers, and races 
of ball and roller bearings, contains about t)*8 to 1 -0 per cent, of 
carbon and 1*2 to 1*3 percent, of chromium. Its ultimate 
strength mav be as high as 130 tons per sq, in., when the 
metal is suitably heat-treated. Steels with higher percentages 
of chromium have remarkable powers of resistance to cor¬ 
rosion and aie considered later in this chapter. 

Though there are certain difficulties in the manufacture and 
working of vanadium steels, these alloys arc employed success¬ 
fully for special shafts, gcara, and tools for punching, shearing, 
and drawing. Their uses will probably extend, tlm general 
effect of vanadium in conjunction with proper heat-treatment 
being to improve the structure of the steel and increase the 
resistance of the metal to shock and fatigue. 
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The addition of I or 2 per cent, of msnpncse increases the 
strength of carbon steel and, in conjunction with appropriate 
heat-treatment, gives other tiesi ruble properties. The applica¬ 
tions of low manganese steels which must not of course be 
confused with the author's manganese steel containing about 
13 per cent, of manganese—include axles, tyres, shear blades, 
nnd other parts demanding strength and resistance to shock* 

In the space here available it is impossible even to outline 
all the applications of high-tenacity alloy steels, but it may be 
pointed out that these materials are essentia] in the construction 
of aeroplanes and motor vehicles, so that with the growing use 
of these means of transport there is opening slii enormous outlet 
for alloy steels. In America, where the motor car is in mure 
general use than in this country, the statistics of four prominent 
firms for the year 1922 show that of nearly 1 million tons of 
steels of all kinds and forms used by these firms in the construc¬ 
tion of their ears* about 150,000 tons, that is, 15 per cent., were 
alloy steels. 

The stages in the evolution of an aeroplane crankshaft are 
illustrated by Plate XLUL At .-/* H. and C. there are shown 
ingots of special steel as cast bj r the author's patent methods; 
the small amount of waste resulting from these methods and 
the soundness of the ingot itself are shown by the bottom and 
top appearance, at R and C respectively^ of the piece cut from 
the top of the ingot. The billet D forged from these ingots is 
shown cut to length at E and F 7 whilst G shows the forged 
crankshaft and // the finished product* 

The remarkable combination of toughness* tensile strength, 
and shock-resisting qualities which the metallurgist can offer 
in special steels for automobile parts, is shown by Plate 
XLJYp This illustration shows at A. a clutch coupling shaft, 
quenched and tempered, of 50 tons per sq + in. tenacity ; at B , 
a front axle, normalised and of 15 tons tenacity ; and at C a 
connecting rod, normalised and of 15 tons tenacity. Though 
each of these pieces has been bent double cold, there is no sign 
of fracture. In the lower illustration, PlateXUV B there is shown 
at D, a front axle stamping of the special steel known by the 
name “ Era 51 1P ; a stamping of this material can be bent 
double cold under the steam hammer without showing any siern 
of cracking* see E t Plate XLIV. A similar axle of U per cent* 
nickel steel when subjected to the same test fails as shown at 
Further evidence as to the excellent toughness and shock- 
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resisting qualities obtainable from the Era 51 ” steel by simple 
normalising, is given by the test data in Table X. 


Table X 

Mechanical Tms on Normalised Special Steels, 



*■ Em Si " 

Sled. 

Nickel 

Steel. 

Tensile Test :— 



Yietd point* tnns/sq. in, ,, 

32 

as 

Maximum etrrss, ttms/sq, in. 

45 

47 

Elongation, per cent. 

35 

29 

Reduction nf arm, per cent. 

B5 

57 

Fuehdnt Shoce Test ; ^orcurj) — 



Kg^tnrtres ., 

103 

a-7 

Angle of bend, degrees 

65 

22 

D rim-11 hardness number.. 

192 

202 


A striking example of the extent to which special steels 
enter into 1 lie construction of vital components in a modem auto¬ 
mobile is afforded by Plate XLTY, which shows drop forgings 
as used in the Bean ear. In this “All British" car, made by 
Messrs, Harper t Sons & Beau. Dudley* all the working parts, 
including the axles, crankshaft, gears, and springs, arc made 
of special alloy steels produced by the authors firm* In order 
that the highest possible quality and unvarying uniformity may 
be attained, every heat or cast is inspected ” by full analysis 
before the steel is allowed to be worked up* The greatest care 
is also f 11 ken in forging and rolling, all this work being controlled, 
ns are Hie subsequent operations of hardening and temperings 
by n mi re rous pyrometric observations* 

This ear lias already won many trophies* and one of its 
most important and recent successes is the extraordinary 
journey accomplished in ernssing Australia from North to South, 
representing a total distance of 6,200 miles, with a load 
averaging 2t ewts. To Mr, X L, Sampson, Mr, Francis Bertles 
the Australian explorer, and Mr. M, II, Lllis belongs* the creel it 
of being the first to make a double c rossing of the Australian 
continent by motor car. 

In May, 1924, the Syndicated Press of Australia organised 
run effort to cross the continent from Sydney in the South East, 
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to Port Darwin at the Northern end of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
a journey which had never been previously accomplished, and. 
If possible, to return by another route overland, making a total 
distance of 6,200 miles. By far the greater part of this journey 
was through the virgin bush without roads or tracks of any 
sort, and, as may be imagined, all kinds of natural obstacles 
had to he tackled just as they came* A 14 H.P. Bean car was 
chosen for the attempt, partly because it was a British car and 
partly because it had put up such a fine performance in the 
Australian Alpine trials. It carried three passengers and all 
their supplies, camping kit, and other oddments, together 
with fuel and oil for stretches, the longest of which was 1,820 
miles, making a total load for this small touring ear of 28 cwt. 

It is difficult to choose which to admire most, the courage 
of the men who set out on such an undertaking, or the endurance 
of a ear to survive this severe test ; but survive the ordeal it did. 
The only casuidties encountered other than those with tyres 
were the cross-steering tube, carried away by a rock, and a 
dumb iron bent through dropping into a washout. These had 
to be remedied with the tools carried on the car. On one 
occasion a mishap occurred to the reserve oil supply being 
carried* and a run of 12(1 miles had to be mad*; with beef dripping 
as lubricant instead of engine oil ] These details illustrate what 
a modem ear can do when constructed of the most modern 
design ami of the best material. 

In the field of heavier mechanical engineering construction* 
the introduction of alloy steels will necessarily take some time, 
alt hough their development and use in the form of quite large 
forgings and castings for ordnance purposes should give con¬ 
fidence in their applications in other directions. Li connection 
with locomotives and rolling stock on railways, alloy steels 
Imvc been used to a limited extent for such purposes us crank¬ 
shafts and axles with excellent results which, it is hoped, will 
lead to more extended use. 

Special Structural Steels. — In structural work, as 
distinct from machinery, r.g.. in the steel fftunes of buildings, 
and the bridges and piers in which our tivil engineers have 
shown so much creative skill, the use of alloy steels Jms hitherto 
made comparatively little headway* Doubtless the large 
quantities of steel used in some of these constructions, and the 
enormous cost of these works, demand earnest consideration 
before any change of practice can be introduced, and a high 
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degree of conservatism Li necessary, The design of still larger 
bridges must necessarily be based upon the performance of 
existing structures, and the introduction of new and untried 
materials, however suitable their qualities appear, may be 
difficult and uncertain without experience of their actual use 
over a period of years. For this, if for no other, reason the 
construction of a bridge in high tenacity steel would require a 
great deal of courage on the part of the engineer whose reputation 
depends upon Lhc success or failure of bis work. 

Apart from these eonsideratiofis, the working up of alloy 
steels into large rolled sections for girders and plates would 
require modifications in existing plants. Progress in this 
direction, therefore* however suitable the qualities of certain 
alloy steels may appear, must necessarily be very gradual, and 
the position as regards ship construction is somewhat similar. 

Departures fro m the established use of mild steel and 
wroughtdron have, however, been made in some cases, both 
bridges and ships of high-tenacity steel having been designed 
and built. As already noted in Chapter VIII, steel of about 
40 tons tenacity was used in the construction of the Lusitania 
and Mauretania^ this relatively high strength being obtained by 
the addition of a moderate percentage of silicon, nearly 1 percent. 

The foregoing remarks apply more particularly to structures 
as a whole. It has naturally been found that, in the ease of 
certain details, alloy steels could be used advantageously. For 
example* the use of steel in the construction of warships places 
the magnetic compass under such disadvantage from the 
superior magnetic attraction of the ship itsdf, compared with 
the influence of the earth’s directive force* that in certain cases 
it has been found necessary to make use of the non-magnetic 
qualities of manganese steel by adopting this alloy for some 
portions of the structure close to the compass position. 

The advantages of using mm-corrodible steel for bridges and 
otheT dvil engineering structures are receiving serious attention 
because, apart from the great hiielkiuI expenditure in their 
maintenance by painting aiul other means of protection* constant 
and alert supervision is necessary* after a period of years, to 
ensure tliat corrosion is not undermining the structure at some 
vital point. Painting h not always a sufficient safeguard, and 
in large structures there are always more or Jess inaccessible 
parts to which it Is difficult to give the necessary attention. 

Nickel steels arti particularly valuable for structural purposes* 
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the addition of nickel to carbon steel resulting in mi increase of 
strength, ductility, and toughness, and a higher ratio of elastic 
limit to ultimate strength. The nickel steels, containing from 
about i to 10 per cent, of nickel and from 165 per cent, down 
to zero carbon* resemble carbon steels, but are superior to the 
latter. The alloys within this range are of great practical value. 

Steels containing from 2 to 4 per cent, of nickel and from 
O '- to 0-5 per cent, of carbon are used extensively for t?iin¬ 
structional pur poses* Their applications include machine and 
engine parts, seamless tubes for bicycles, the frames of 
large dynamos* gun and marine forgings, special shafts and 
axles, and the members of large bridges or other structures in 
which the superior mechanical properties of the alloy steel 
outweigh its higher cost, as compared with simple carbon steel. 

A steel eon taming 3 h per cent, of nickel and Q-25 per cent, 
of carbon has the same tensile strength as a CV45 per cent, carbon 
steel, aud an elastic limit about tX> per cent, of the ultimate 
strength, as compared with 50 per cent, for the simple carbon 
steel. Nickel steel is tough under impact, and its ductility h 
well preserved at low temperatures* even down Lo the tempera¬ 
ture of liquid air. The resistance to fatigue is particularly 
marked, mid this is a specially valuable property where structural 
applications arc concerned* 

The combined effect of nickel and chromium in nickel- 
chromium steels is to produce a material with excellent physical 
properties, well-suited to a great variety of structural 
applications. According to the conditions to be met, from 
l 25 to 3ft per cent* of nickel and from O R to 1 25 per cent, of 
chromium are employed, the ratio of nickel to chromium being 
approximately 2| to 1, and the percentage of these elements 
being greater Tor higher working stresses, particularly in regard 
to dynamic loads. The general effect of nickel and chromium 
when used together is Lo raise Ihc elastic limit of steel and 
increase its ductility, hardening power, and resistance to wear. 
Ileal-treatment is required to develop fully the properties of 
these alloys, and maximum strength combined with satisfactory 
ductility is obtained in the air-hardening steels which contain 
more than 5 per cent, total of nickel, chromium, and carbon. 
The high ipmlitks obtainable ill alloys of this type are exemplified 
by a nickel-chromium steel recently made by the author's Arm 
with the following properties ■ Tenacity, 108 tons per in* ; 
elastic limtL { J0 tons per sq. iiu ; elongation, 15 per cent, with 
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51 per cent, reduction of area ; ball hardness, 477 ; and Fremont 
shock test, 5-3 kg,-m- with 70 n angle of head. The high value 
of the impact test figure is indicative of the dynamic strength 
which makes nickel-chromium steels so useful for parts which 
have to resist shock and live loads. 

The comparative cheapness and easy m&cbineaMEty of n ickel ' 
chromium steels arc strong points in their favour* and these 
alloys are used satisfactorily in automobile construction, for 
bridge girders, and for gearing and other special components, 
its well as for the armament purposes mentioned later. 

Non-Corrodible Steels. -It is hardly possible to mention 
a greater potential field of utility for special steels than that 
afforded by the campaign against the ravages of corrosion. 
The author some time ago made an approximate estimate 
of the world wastage due to the corrosion of iron mid steel, 
which seems to have served a useful purpose by attracting 
attention to the magnitude of the economic toss which is being 
sustained from day to day due to this cause. As a conservative 
estimate, the author placed this figure at about £500,000,000 
per arm uni. If the use of alloy steels can do something to 
mitigate this loss, as the author believes to be the case, it could 
serve no more useful purpose: he has fully dead with this 
subject in a paper entitled “The Corrosion of Ferrous 
Metals/' read in April, 1D22, in connection with his work 
for the Committee of the Institution of Civil Engineers on the 
* L Deterioration of Structures Exposed to Sea Action/* 

Corrosion Iosscs i all hough in the main arising from the action 
of“ wind and water/* are by no means confined to these. Special 
industries, in particular the manufuel urtr of chemicals, bring 
about tiie corrosion of steel in a variety of other ways. It is 
therefore not u simple problem to provide a universal panacea 
from tile field of alloy steels; in fsut. up to the present time, 
there Juis l>een no discovery of a steel winch is universally 
resistant to corrosion of all types and at l he same time producible 
at an economic cost. 

In describing the steels of a non-corrodible cliaraeter now 
available* it is therefore necessary to refer to different types and 
the special directions in which they are useful. 

Tt/jfri f fi f Corro^imu -The types of corrosion usually en¬ 
countered in practice may conveniently hr classified as follows ; 
(a) Corrosion from ordinary atmospheric effects. 

(5) Corrosion from special atmospheric conditions— t\g. 

M 
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in manufacturing centres, where the air is charged 
Tilth corrosive fumes, etc. 

{c) Corrosion in special media, such as gases, acids, or 
other liquids. 

(d) Corrosion by 1 3 eating under oxidising conditions, 

generally called sealing. 

(e) Losses by erosion, though purely mechanical in 

nature, may fairly he considered under the 
heading of corrosion, 

Rust-Resisting Steels*—It has been pointed out bv 
Dr. Aitcbison ami others that the term ** rustless steel ” applies 
not to a single alloy but tn a group of steels containing between 
II and 16 per cent* of chromium, and usually less than 0-45 per 
cent* of carbon. Their evolution has been the product of many 
minds and much research, particular credit being due to Messrs. 
Thos. Firth & Sons, Mr. H. Erearley. and Dr. WJL Hatfield for 
their work in this held. 

In Jus paper on *' Stainless 3teeb/ T read before the Midland 
Institute of Mining, Civil, and Mechanical Engineers in 1922, 
Dr* Hatfield states that “ it was in 1912-13 that Mr. Harry 
Hrenrtey discovered that the 12 per cent, to 14 per cent, 
chromium steels, when in the hardened condition, resisted 
successfully general atmospheric and many other active 
mil Lie ores which lead to corrosion. 1 ’ 

The first correlated study, as far as can be ascertained, (if 
chromium sleek published in this or any other country, was con¬ 
tained in the author's paper on Alloys of Iron and Chromium/' 
presented to the Iron ami Steel Institute in 1892. During the 
preceding two years investigations bad been made on a series 
of fifteen alloys containing from fl-22 to 16 74 per cent, of 
chromium and up to 2-12 per cent, of carbon* Amongst these 
alloys there were four which may be regarded as the forerunners 
of the present-day rustless ste els : their compositions were as 
follows s 
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As stated in the paper mentioned* specimen L was quickly 
corroded hy sulphuric acid* and from these researches there 
emerged the fact* since confirmed by experience* Hint alloys of 
iron with high percentages of chromium were of no value under 
this particular type of test. The loss in the ease of specimen 
L when immersed for twenty-one days in J50 per cent, (volume) 
sulphuric acid w*as t per cent, compared with 7HS per cent, 
for mild steel and I4 t 7 per cent, for wrought-iron tested under 
the same conditions. 

This same paper to the Iron and Steel Institute was 
accompanied by a valuable report from the great French 
metallurgist, the late Professor Horn Osmond, in which he said* 
concerning specimen h : 

kL As regards the specimen annealed at 1320° C T * , , the 
transformation of the matrix into hard metal ” little capable 
of bring reacted upon by acids, 1 and no longer showing the 
reaction of burdening carbon, is almosL complete*” 

The same facts applied to the steels M T X, and O, and in his 
conclusions regarding these alloys Osmond stated that, as the 
amount of chromium increased, a compound of iron* chromium* 
and carbon appeared to be formed w hich was oidy partly 
Attacked by acids and possessed great hardness. 

This early work was upon sleds the composition of which 
was analogous to those now known and used as u rustless 
steels.* 5 There is an added interest in the fact that specimen 
M t and several similar specimens in the shape of ten site bars, 
when examined twenty-three years after the date of their 
preparation, were found on the whole quite bright and 
practically free from rust. Thr^e steels were not developed 
further at the time, because it was then impossible to obtain 
chromium or ferrij-Himmmni of the required low-carbon type 
at prices which would enable industrial products to be 
manufactured. Great credit is due to the workers who have 
since commercialised the preparation and application of these 
valuable alloys. 

The resistance of chromium steels to corrosion varies widelv 
w ith the corroding agent employed, and with the heat-treatment 
and niCL-liamcul treatment to which the material is subjected. 
Rustless steel, suitably heat-treated* is practically unaffected 
by fresh or salt water, the organic adds of fruits, vinegar, nitric 
acid of any strength, and ammonia. On the other hand* it is 
not resistant to sulphuric acid and caustic alkalis, and it may 
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be etched by a mixture of concentrated hydrochloric and nitric 
acids. Maximum resistance to corrosion is obtained when the 
steel is in the hardened condition and when it is free from tlie 
strains produced by cold-working scratches, or deformation of 
any kind. 

The type of " rustless steel ” which has found most practical 
applications up to the present time is steel containing about 
13 per cent, of chromium. Steel of this composition is generally 
resistant to most forms of corrosion, including atmospheric 
action. It rather fails against sulphuric acid, but even in lids 
respect it is an improvement on ordinary steel. For the 
conditions to which cutlery is ordinarily exposed, chromium 
steel, when properly heat-treated, retains its original polish 
unsullied. This high standard need not be attained io all 
industrial applications, for, in many cases, although the surface 
of the steel may become tarnished or rusty + the requirements 
are met because the actual loss of material by corrosion is much 
slower than with ordinary steel. Chromium steel may behave 
in this manner under some forms of corrosion or where the best 
method of treatment is not practicable. 

Apart from its use for cutlery of all classes, and for the 
majority of metal work and metal fittings in all buildings where 
good appearance is a consideration, rustless steel is likely to find 
nn increasing number of industrial applications, in worksliups 
and factories, and even in heavy engineering constructions* 
such as docks, ships and bridges. Forged pump nuns made of 
rustless chromium steel at the Hecla Works, Sheffield, have 
been found fro be far superior to both simple steel and phosphor- 
bronze in point of durability under conditions favouring 
corrosion and wean Pi site XLV shows the excellent condition 
of valves made from non-rusting steel after 17 inoiiHis use in 
hydraulic pumps. Similarly, hydrophone diaphragms made of 
Galahad ** non-rusting steel, for use in submarine service 
during the war. were found fro be practically unaffected by six 
months* Immersion in sea-water, whilst the hardness and high 
elastic limit of the rustless steel rendered this material 
acoustically superior to nickel steel. 

An important point in relation to the use of rustless steel 
and, to a lesser extent, in the use of rustless iron, is that suitable 
treatment is necessary if the best noii-corrodible qualities are 
to be obtained in t he metaL The excellent mechanical qualities 
of chfoi uium steel, when projicrly heat -treated, make this alloy 
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useful For highly stressed members where the**e have to be 
noil-corrodible. 

Rustless Iron.—The ferra-ebromium used in the nmnu- 
facture of rustless stee! contains from I to 2 per cent, of carbon* 
If frmi-cliromium practically free from carlnm be used, there 
is obtained 16 rustless iron*” L*.* rustless steel containing about 
0*1 per cent, of carbon. Due to its greater softness ami 
malleability* rustless iron can be forged* stamped, pressed, and 
machined more easily than rustless steel* The tensile strength 
of these rustless alloys increases with the carbon content and 
is approximately as follows: 


Carbon p« CunU 

Te&stlo wr.rflriffth, in Toil* 
per Sq. In. flecordUyr %o 

H ‘■Treat mail. 

0*1 to 0-2 

■)0 to tH> 

o-2 „ 0*a 

45 „ «fl 

0>8 „ 0‘4 

30 rf 105 


Though the tensile strength of rustless iron is thus distinctly 
lower than that of rustless steel, it is sufficiently high to make 
the alloy useful for general constructional purposes, and amongst 
its applications, present and prospective, may be mentioned 
sheets for the body work, shields, and wheel discs of motor cars, 
seamless tubes, wire, drop forgings, and utensils, accessories, 
and fittings of all descriptions, where a good finish and resistance 
to corrosion are required. 

Pure Iron.—Although in tile opposite sense to alloying, 
mention should be made of the material known as “ Amieo " 
iron, which is really iron of a high degree of purity 
made by the open-hearth steel process* Dr. A, S. Cushman* 
of Washington, D«C* # has published many valuable papers 
dealing with the subject of corrosion, and from his in¬ 
vestigations it appears that u Armco" iron* whilst con¬ 
taining no chromium, and only 0-10 per cent, or even less 
total impurities, is highly resist ant to many forms of corrosive 
attack. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the analyses of 
the Delhi pillar and of Murdoch's gasometer, see also Chapters 
II and TV respectively. These analyses are as follows : 

C Si S P Mn Cu Vc 
Pdlii pill jit (TO m 0*046 0-006 0-114 Nil Nil 90-T2 per rent. 

Murdoch’s 

gasometer 0*04 0-20 0-M 0 07 0*03 &*» fir t ernt. 
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The percentage of carbon Ls low in both eases anti, though the 
total impurities — amounting to 0>2g percent, in the Delhi pillar 
and about 1 ihj per cent, in the gasometer metal hardly allow 
these materials to be described as “ pure iron,” yet the wroughl- 
iron pillar resisted exposure for UXK) years, whilst the w rought* 
iron plates of the gasometer, under much more severe conditions, 
were in use for nearly 120 years. 

Alloys Resisting Special Forms of Corrosion.— Widely 
divergent opinions have been expressed concerning the 
value of copper in steel as a preventive of corrosion, these 
differences being probably attributable to the effect of cupper 
varying greatly with the corrosive agencies concerned. It is a 
remarkable fact that ordinary ini Id steel containing so little as 
| per cent, (one part in 400} of copper has greatly improved 
resistance to attack by sulphuric acid and bv the sulphurous 
atmosphere of industrial districts. 

Steels containing 11 or 15 per cent, of silicon combine high 
resistance to corrosion hy commercial acids with sufficiently 
good mechanical pro per ties to enable them to be used for 
containing vessels, pipes, and liftings in the manufacture and 
handling of acids and other chemicals. Alloys containing about 
20 per cent, of silicon are even more resistant to corrosion, but 
they are rather brittle, and can only be used in the east form. 

The addition of nickel to carbon steel generally reduces the 
corrodibility of the metal very appreciably, and it is found that 
boiler tubes containing »0 per cent, of nickel last about twice 
as long as mild steel tubes. 

Steel containing 22 per cent, of nickel resists many corrosive 
agents, and it is used for valve parts exposed to salt water and 
for the electrodes of sparking plugs. With higher percentages 
of nickel the alloys remain resistant to corrosion, tough and 
dense, and the coefficient of thermal expansion decreases until 
the percentage of nickel reaches 36 per cent., beyond which it 
rises again. A nickel steel containing 3« per cent, of nickel and 
the lowest attainable percentage of carbon is known as - Invar,” 
and has the valuable property of being almost unaffected by 
temperature changes within the range from atmospheric 
temperatures up to 800' C. Its coefficient of linear expansion 
M about « per r C. t and the alloy i s therefore most 

use I id m the construction ,,f standards of length, parts of 
precision instruments, balance wheels for watches and 
pendulums for clocks. Boiler tubes of this composition have 
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been found to lust three times as long as carbon ated tubes in 
marine service, mid " L Invar ” wire eimted with copper bus a net 
coefficient of expansion which can be made equal to that of any 
kind of glass into which it is desired to seal the wire. 

Nickel-chromium steels resisting the corrosive action of the 
atmosphere, sea-water, and certain acids and gases, contain 
from 10 to 15 per cent, of chromium, with l to 3 per cent, of 
nickel, or from 20 to 23 per cent, of chromium with G to 0 per 
cent* of nickel, the carbon content being from 0 + I to 0*3 percent, 
in both cases* These steels have a tenacity of about 50 tons 
per sq. in*, and n satisfactory elastic limit and ductility. The 
first-mentioned one hies been used for turbine blades, and the 
second one (with the higher percentages of nickel and chromium) 
for valve spindles. 

Steels for Steam-Turbine Blades.- The development of 
tlm steam turbine, and steam plant gene ml ly, ill the direction 
of higher efficiency is leading to the use of steam at higher 
pressures and higher temperatures and, with the ever-increasing 
demand for higher temperatures and pressures there has arisen 
a need for steel which retains, not only considerable strength at 
high temperatures, but also considerable hardness to withstand 
the erosive action of high velocity steam, and marked resistance 
to corrosion* The degree of resistance to corrosion is a 
particularly important consideration in marine turbines and in 
land turbines situated near the coast, where salt water may, 
by one means or another* find its way into the turbine* 

Nickel steel containing from 3 per cent, to 7 per cent, of 
nickel has been used extensively fur the blades of steam- 
turbines* anil, in some cases, with very satisfactory results. 
In other eases, particularly in murine turbines, trouble has 
been experienced due to corrosion ; this also occurs at the low 
pressure end of some land turbines* where u certain amount of 
corrosion takes place* Perils of disuse are found to result 
in increased corrosion* 

Bronze is used in some instances* and nickel steels contain¬ 
ing about 30 per cent, of nickel have been used> though not 
with complete success* 

High chromium steel of the type already mentioned lias 
shown itself to be capable of excellent results, but the necessity 
for heat-treatment is nn important disability, because this 
may be upset in the assembly of the turbine, which often 
involves brazings welding* or even casting the blades in the 
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disc. Also, unless the surface of the blades be very highlv 
finished, surface def<?cts act as centres of corrosion. 

An important advance has been effected by the discovery nf 
a new alloy steel as a result of research work carried out over 
many years by a group of eminent French metallurgists, 
including M. Chevenard, of the Commentry-Fourcliambault et 
Decazeville Compagnie, also MM. Guillaume, Fnyol, Muguet, 
and Girin. The author’s firm is also trying to improve and 
develop this material, as well as other similar special products. 
The non-corrodible qualities of this material, excellent at 
ordinary ternperatures, are retained at high temperatures. Its 
strength is also well maintained, a tenacity of+2 tons per sq, in. 
being obtained even at 450 11 C., associated with high resistance 
to erosion. This alloy is perfectly stable, and is therefore 
unaffected by brazing, welding, or easting, or by continuous 
use over long periods. It does not require heat-treatment, and 
a high degree of surface finish is unimportant as regards the 
corrosion -resist i ng qualities of the alloy. This new material 
has already been applied to a considerable extent, and highly 
favourable reports have been received from users. 

The extent of the progress made by steel metallurgists in 
the campaign against corrosion—using the term in its widest 
sense is perhaps not fully realised by engineers, who may find 
on closer examination that suitable steels are already available 
to meet their particular problems, or, alternatively, that there 
are steels better than those at present employed, in point of 
mechanical properties under the working conditions concerned. 

Heat-Resisting, Non-Scaling Steels,—With the develop¬ 
ment of high temperature processes, or the call for higher 
performance from existing types of plant, there is ever- 
increasing demand for material to resist the destructive effects 
of high Lempcraturcs. 

In order that a steel may be termed “ heat resisting ” in 
the sense here intended, it should retain useful mechanical 
properties at high temperatures, and it should be subject to 
little or no “ scaling ” when exposed to high temperatures in 
an oxidising atmosphere* 

It is well known that, at temperatures above red heat, 
ordinary steels become plastic and possess little strength, so 
that, they cannot be relied on to sustain the slightest load at 
such temperatures, In addition, the oxidation or scaling 
effects nt such temperatures often lead to great wastage of 
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materia! and involve frequent replacements. Such action, in 
fact, may he regarded to some extent as a corrosion effect 
greatly enhanced by increased temperature. These failings of 
ordinary steel handicap the engineer in his progress in 
many directions, and the removal of these limitations by 
the use of alloy steels constitutes a worthy object for the 
metallurgist. 

High chromium steel possesses useful characteristics in both 
these directions, maintaining a considerable degree of strength, 
and scaling to a much less degree than ordinary steel up to 
moderately high temperatures. It finds therefore useful 
applications, as in valves for automobiles, but these applications 
arc limited because the desired qualities are not retained far 
enough to meet the full demands of engineering practice. The 
strength of this steel falls away rapidly at temperatures above 
650° C. and it practically loses its non-scaling characteristics 
at 850* C. Consequently, for example, it is unsuitable for the 
valves of high-duty aeroplane engines, or for such articles as 
the boxes in which steel parte are heated with their carbonising 
mixture for case-hardening t the temperature in this instance 
reaching lOOO 2 to 1100° C, 

Both chromium and tungsten steels arc used extensively in 
the manufacture of valves for petrol engines. Investigations 
by Professor A. IL Gibson, D.Se^ and Mr. H. Wright Baker, 
IVLSe., described in their paper on “ Exhaust Valve and Cylinder 
Head Temperatures in High-Speed Petrol Engines,™ before the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers (Dee. 1923), show that the 
temperature of the exhaust valve, in an ab-emded or water - 
cooled engine with over-head valves, may be between GOO* C* 
and 750° C* under normal conditions. At such temperatures 
both chromium steel and tungsten steel are capable of giving 
excellent results, but chromium steel has the advantage of not 
oxidising sso rapidly as tungsten steel with weak mixtures. Tf 
pre-ignition occurs, the temperature of the valve may exceed 
800° C. and the valve, whether of chromium or tungsten steel, 
will rapidly bum out* 

Steels of the type used for high-speed cutting tools, including 
those of the tungsten-chromium and cobalt-chromium types, 
retain a high degree of strength up to about fi50° C., but, as in 
the case of high chromium steel, their strength falls away 
rapidly at higher temperatures. For this reason they also 
have found only a limited amount of use for such art id es as 
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motor car valves, and they have got the further disability of 
not possessing non-sealing characteristics to any marked degree. 

The addition of silicon, in amounts up to about 0 per cent., 
has been found to produce a marked improvement in high 
chromium steels, specially in non-scaling characteristics* and in 
addition to improve its strength to some degree at high tempera¬ 
tures, Beyond, however, about 800' C. the qualities arc still 
below practical requirements in many directions. 

There are non-ferrous alloys, containing nickel and 
chromium, which are used in the electrical industry, as 
they possess high electrical resistance and are useful for 
heating elements In view of their resistance to scaling; 
also several other purposes such as carbonising boxes, 
pyrometer tubes, and other objects. Owing to the fact 
that such alloys usually contain about 60 per cent, of 
nickel they are expensive, and although there arc undoubtedly 
eases where the use of high priced materials is justified 
by results, a leas expensive materia! is desirable for more 
general ijuse_ 

A more recent product, known as 41 A.T.G.,” has advantages, 
specially in the direction of its strength at high temperatures 
and the ability with which it will endure sustained loads at high 
temperatures without gradually stretching. This is an essential 
requirement in such applications as t he gas cylinders used in 
the production of nitrogen by the Claude process, and for this 
and other similar purposes " A.T.G.” has been found superior 
to any other material known. 

The alloys suitable for high temperature work hitherto 
produced are. all of an expensive nature, and to meet the demand 
for a steel of reasonable cost possessing the highest possible 
strength and non-scaling qualities at high temperatures, there 
has been produced the material known as “ Era a * heat-resisting 
sleek The non-sealing qualith^ of this alloy are equal to those 
of the most expensive types, the material being practically 
imattacked at temperatures up to, or even exceeding, 1,050 a C 
In comparative trials this steel has, in fact, proved even more 
reliable than nickel-chromium alloys containing a high per¬ 
centage of nickel, which showed a good deal of variation between 
different samples. In addition, it \ms lieen found to behave 
extremely well when exposed in furnaces where the atmosphere 
is sulphur oils, as for example, in un oil-fired furnace. Under 
such conditions material of the type previously mentioned. 
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although not failing badly r is seen to very much less advantage 
as compared with ordinary sted and certainly does not justify 
its enhanced price, 

“ Era ” steel has already found numerous practical uses, it 
being possible to supply it either in the form of castings or 
forgings. When used for motor car and aeroplane engine 
valves, specially under conditions of high duty, as in racing 
ears, or air-cooled engines, it has given results unequalled by 
any other material. 

A laboratory muffle and trays made of st Era ” sted and 
used for over twelve months at a temperature of IKM) 15 C* show 
no signs of deterioration, whereas the fireclay muffles and trays 
formerly employed never lasted more than two months and, 
being fragile, were often broken sooner. SimiJariy in the case 
of certain high-pressure gas burners used in lighting the West¬ 
minster district of London, the nozzles made from gun metal 
were a continual source of trouble. 4 After a period of only six 
to nine months they became not only inoperative owing to 
excessive heat-sealing, hut were troublesome to remove for 
replacement by the screw threads having become oxidised. 
Nozzles of ""Era" steel* as illustrated in Plate XL\ 1, have 
provided a welcome solution of this difficulty* and after two 
years service arc showing no signs of deterioration. 

In the upper part of Plate XLVII, there is shown a striking 
contrast between the behaviour of u furnace rack made from 
the special uon-scaUng steel und one made from cast mild steel. 
The racks were used in a spring-hardening furnace at a tempera¬ 
ture of 000 3 C.; at the end of twelve weeks mild steel racks w ere 
so badly scaled as to lie of no further use, the spaces betw een 
the teeth becoming choked with scale and, when this was removed, 
very little of the original teeth was left to enable them to perform 
their function as separators. Racks in this material, therefore, 
were continually being replaced and formed an appreciable 
item of expense. Racks of 14 Era 11 non-sealing steel which 
have succeeded them are still in excellent condition after fifteen 
months use, thus already showing a life at least five times os 
long, and from their present appearance they will last for a 
considerably longer period. Notwithstanding their higher 
initial cost, therefore, these racks are effecting a real economy 
besides facilitating the work by not calling for constant attention* 

A particularly instructive comparison between the behaviours 
of different materials, when exposed to oxidising conditions at 
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high temperature, is afforded by the loiter illustration on 
Plate XLVII. All the pieces shown were subjected simul¬ 
taneously to the same treatment, viz.: exposed at 000 ' U « 1,130* 
C* in an oxidising atmosphere for 51 hours. 

The results of this drastic test arc summarised in Table XI, 
from which the superiority of the" Era steel is evident* 
the machined threads being sharp at the end of the exposure. 
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The great resistance to oxidation of “Era” steel up to 
1:000 or even 1,100° £\ + combined with retention of its mechanical 
strength to a hitherto unequalled degree, renders it specially 
suitable for psiri* working under stress at high temperatures. 
It is well known that ordinary steels, specially when con¬ 
tinuously loaded, ntv subjected to creep and ultimate breakage 
nt very nude-rate temperatures, whereas the heat-resisting 
steels developed in the Hadfield Laboratories do not lose their 
ordinary properties and only undergo this transition to viscous 
creep at much higher ranges of temperature and stress. As 
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examples of their use may be mentioned the arms and fingers 
in gas producers which agitate the red-hot fuel, also the arms 
and racks employed in roasting furnaces handling sulphide ores. 
The valuable property mentioned, combined with immunity 
against sealing, enables them to be used for applications in 
which il. has hitherto been necessary to employ water-cooling 
devices* One such application is the use of 1,1 Era tJ steel for 
Diesel engine valves in high-speed engines in which with the mat¬ 
erials hitherto used wuter-twoliiig bis been necessary to prevent 
their rapid deterioration* Valves uf lL Fra steel used without 
any method of cooling have been running for several months with 
complete satisfaction * no other steel having yet been found to 
stand up satisfactorily under such conditions. 

As examples of applications where resistance to scaling is 
paraiii nrit, may be mentioned t larbonding and annealing boxes, 
sdso pyrometer protection sheaths, the greatly increased life of 
which when made from these special $tedtf altogether outweighs 
their extra first cost. In addition the freedom from alteration 
both in shape and thickness after considerable use confers further 
advantages in regularity of the products obtained. u Era st steel 
also greatly lengthens the life of lead pots and pyrometer pro¬ 
tection tubes maintained in molten metal, c.g. f alurniniimi. In 
furnace construction* too, the use of these steels proves 
valuable in the reduction of weight, specially in moving parts 
such as conveyor chains. 

The foregoing does not, of course, exhaust the many in¬ 
teresting applications in which these special heat-resisting 
steels are finding employment. The success obtained in Lheir 
use over a wide range of industries, although many of these 
applications ure at present not completely out of the experimen¬ 
tal stage, is such as to lead to the assumption that progress in 
many branches of engineering was being retarded for want of 
materials of this nature. 

High-Speed Tool Steels.—High-speed steels derive their 
generic name from the fact tlrnt cutting tools made from these 
steels are capable of machining iron and steel at high speed* 
Under such conditions the tip «f the cutting tool is generally at 
or near red heat. Atl essential requirement in a high-speed steel 
is therefore that the metal should retain its strength, toughness* 
and hardness at a high temperature. As a necessary corollary 
the steel must be self-hardening, i\e. f iE must harden when cooled 
in air v ilhout quenching. Tungsten is particularly useful in so 
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lowering the transform# Lion temperatures of steel that the 
latter becomes self-harden ing," and tungsten is consequently 
Hie alloying element present in greatest quantity in high-speed 
steels. 

it is not too much to say that the introduction of high-speed 
tool steels lias revolutionised machine-shop practice, anti 
contributed to an essential degree in the evolution of present-day 
civilisation. Whereas cutting tools of ordinary carbon steel 
commence to soften at about 200 CL, and are thus restricted 
to light cuts and moderate feed, high-speed steel retains its 
strength and hardness at red heat, and makes possible heavy 
cuts anil rapid feed. 

The first air-hardening tool stock evolved empirically by 
Mushet about the year l8t!8 T contained about 2 a 3 per cent, of 
carbon, 2 37 per Cent, of manganese, 1T5 per cent, each of 
silicon arid chromium, am! 6" 62 per cent- of tungsten. Steel of 
this type Hindi 1 possible about 50 per cent, higher cutting speeds 
than could be used with ordinary high carbon .steel. The 
eminent American metallurgist, the late Mr + Mau riseU White, 
found that by suitable heat-treatment the cutting power of the 
Mushct alloy could t>e greatly increased. His experiments led 
also to the discovery that a superior tool steel was obtained by 
increasing the percentages of tungsten to IS per cent, or 20 
per cent*, which could, be more easily worked than the original 
Mushct sted and was capable of about four times the cutting 
speed of the latter. In addition, chromium was substituted for 
ma e igun esc an d the carbon content red ueed. A typi cal high speed 
fool steel about twenty years ago, therefore, contained O B per 
oen t - of carbon, 0 12 per cent, of mai iga 11 e*e, 0'05 per cent. of si I icon * 
S- Iri per cent, of chromium, and 17-23 per cent, of tungsten. 
Inmimcrabic high-speed tool steels have since f*een produced by 
different workers, some containing up to 2 per cent, of vanadium, 
up to 5 per cent* of cobalt, and a small percentage of 
molybdenum- According to the feed, cut, and quality of the 
material worked upon, cutting speeds from 250 to 500 ft. per 
rnim have been made possible, resulting in from ten to twenty 
times the speed of machining attainable with carbon steel tools. 
As already mentioned, tungsten is the principal alloying dement 
in modem high-speed steels, a typical analysis being: Carbon, 
0 62 percent.; manganese, 0-10 per cent.; silicon, 0-18 per cent.; 
chromium. 3'75 per cent.; tungsten, 16-5 per cent* ; vanadium, 
1*0 per cent. The inclusion of vanadium is found to increase 
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the durability of the tool under heavy working conditions* and 
to pfive an appreciable increase in cutting efficiency* 

A very interesting high-speed alloy which contains no 
tungsten is Stellite/’ invented by EUvood Haynes- This 
material p which can Ik? heated to bright red ur orange without 
softening* contains about 60 per cent, of cobalt* 22 per rent, of 
molybdenum* 11 percent, of chromium. 2 per cent, of manganese, 
and only $ per cent, of iron. Consisting as it does* utmost 
entirely of non-ferrous metals, this material con hardly be 
called an alloy steel* 

Steels for Armament and Ordnance.—.fust as modern 
civilisation could not be carried on without the use of ahoy steels, 
so warfare could not be conducted without them in the scientific 
manner and on the gigantic scale with which we are unhappily 
too familiar. War, with all its attendant horrors* is not to l>e 
counted amongst the blessings of civilisation: but in this instance! 
at any rate, some good has been derived from eviI T because the 
development of alloy steels for the purposes of peace has been 
largely assisted by their application to war material. 

Must of the largest single articles xvl made in alloy steels 
have been produced in connection with war material, but 
composite products, such as tra nsway track layouts in manganese 
steel, built up from a number of separate parts* often exceed 
100 tons. 

Materials for armament and ordnance comprise mainly guns, 
projectiles* torpedoes* armour plating and gun-shields, bullet- 
proof plating for laud service, and also the revival* during the 
late war, of body and head armour. In the latter application, 
manganese steel has proved particularly effective, as mentioned 
in Chapter VIL 

At quite an early stage in the authors work upon the alloys 
of iron and chromium, some remarkable results were obtained 
with chromium-sled shell made by his firm. 1 A 6-in* projectile 
of this type was fired through a 9-in. compound plate. Being 
uninjured, it was ground up, fired a second time, and again 
penetrated uninjured another 9-in. compound plate. Needless 
to say, these encouraging results were a great incentive to further 
efforts ; specially> too* aw just previous to that time the British 
Government had found it necessary to procure certain supplies 
of armour-piercing projectiles from abroad. The results here 

1 Sm hLhi h Allu]f¥ iA Irud ind Cbra-fulUJxi.*" ItrwirtGd ta the Iron ami^leel lufttllnie 
In ifcBi. 
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mentioned, however, showed that Great Britain was quite 
independent of foreign productions. Thus our Admiralty by 
its wise encouragement of home products has been able to 
obtain all its requirements from British manufacturers. 

It is not possible to particularise with any freedom the 
various types of alloy steels used in the construction of modern 
armament and ordnance. In some eases secrecy has to he 
observed with regard to work of this nature carried out for the 
different Governments concerned* However, in the main it may 
he said that nickel-chromium steels containing not more than 
about 4 per cent, of nickel and 2 per cent of chromium with, in 
some cases, certain modifications, have figured largely* The 
qualities of this type of alloy steel arc well known and made use 
of in general engineering applications. 

Nickel steels containing 5 per cent, or more nickel and 
0-8 to 0-1- per cent* carbon are highly resistant to shock, and 
these alloys are used for the shield-plates of field-guns and for 
other purposes where resistance to impact is required* 

Nickel-chromium steel, when suitably treated, develops 
hard ness, toughness and strength which makes it useful for 
armour plates, hut the possibilities in this direction have been 
surpassed by the nickel-chromium armour-piercing projectiles 
manufactured by the authors firm. These projectiles, in 
calibres up to IS inches, are capable of passing undamaged 
through the thickest armour afloat, even with an oblique angle 
of incidence, and, indeed, have constantly done so in practice, 

A modern 15-inch gun weighs 97 tons, has a length of 45 
calibres, that is, 57 feet, and the projectile with its cap weighs 
1,910 lbs. At its full elevation and with a muzzle velocity of 
2,500 foot seconds, the range is 20 miles. Plate XLV1II repre¬ 
sents photographs, probably the first ever obtained from a camera 
placed within 50 feet, of the impact of a large calibre projectile 
striking with more than GO,GOO foot-tons of energy against n 
hard-faced modern armour plate. 

The largest naval gun yet constructed is of IS in + calibre— 
a calibre, by the way, which is now prohibited as u result of the 
Washington Conference* The gnu weighs about 150 tons and, 
when elevated to 45 degrees, it hurls a projectile weighing 
8 p 32U IK to a distance of 50,000 yards, or, roughly, 00 miles. 
Projectiles were made by the author’s firm for this gun during 
the war, and it is found that the projectile, when capped and 
striking normally, is capable of perforating armour of the 
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following thicknesses, the projectile itself remaining unbroken 
and carrying its bursting charge through the plate. At point- 
blank range a thickness of no less than 41 inches of hard-fared 
armour is perforated, which is equivalent to a wall of unhardened 
steel of id jo lit U feet. At 10 miles and SO miles respectively, 22 
inches and 12| inches of hard-faced armour of the latest and 
best type are perforated- Finally, at the extreme range of 
at) miles, the projectile passes intact through nearly one foot 
of ordinary steel armour. 

In actual trials projectiles from this gun have perforated 
hard-faced plates of a thickness nearly equal to the calibre of 
the gun, this too at an angle of 20% and at a velocity equivalent 
to u range of about 9 miles. Thus the heaviest armour afloat, 
when attacked by an ta in, gun, would not appear to be, 
metaphorically speaking, much better than cardboard. 

The difficulty of hardening an armour-piercing projectile 
of these dimensions will be readily understood, for in the case 
of an IS-in. projectile a volume of something like 10,000 cubic 
inches of steel, heated to a temperature of about 900 3 C., has to 
lie quenched suddenly in a cold bath of oil or other medium. 
The effect of this treatment is to convert material which lias 
originally, when cold, a Brin ell ball-hardness of only about 200, 
to one of hardness between 600 anrl 700. To deal With the 
strains set up by the sudden change from material which is 
almost plastic to one of the most extreme rigidity is indeed a 
difficult problem, as can be well imagined when it is stated 
that steel of this hardness readily scratches glass. In addition, 
it must be fiornc in mind that the rupture strains which are set 
up by the sudden cooling may continue, not for hours, but 
weeks afterwards. However, the problem has been solved 
satisfactorily and, amongst the tens of thousands of large calibre 
armour-piercing projectiles supplied by the author'■> lirm lor 
the use of our Navy, there is no record of a single one ever having 
been found cracked in store or on shipboard. 

To give some idea of the extraordinary qualities of toughness 
combined with hardness possessed by the modem armour- 
piercing projectile, it will be interesting to mention the following 
example. 

Not long ago a capped projectile of this type, made at the 
Hadfield Works, was returned unbroken after undergoing the 
billowing severe and most remarkable test. The thickness of 
the armour attacked obliquely, and therefore the more severe 

If 
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through which this projectile had to pass, was about 
seventeen inches; its face wus of the hardened type, having 
about 680 Brined hall-hardness number, that is, of glass- 
scratching hardness, this hardness continuing to a depth of 
neartv two inches ; the remaining portion was tempered down 
to Lhe tenacity of a steel averaging a breaking strength of about 
50 to 54 tons per square incln The capped projectile in question 
fired at this plate travelled at the rate of over 1,600 fret per 
second, which is at the rate of approx innately ItO miles per 
minute. It penetrated the hard face of the plate, also the 
remaining thick portion, but was not fired with sufficient energy 
to completely perforate the plate, so that, after firing, the base 
projected about five inches above the surface. The total 
length of lhe projectile was 46-15 inches, 

Although having locked up in it m> less than about 86.000 
foot tons of energy, the projectile came to rest in the short 
space of only -10 inches ! One can imagine the enormous 
stresses brought to bear on the projectile by the resistance of 
this solid wall of steel, that is, particularly on the ogival or 
front portion, yet the projectile remained unbroken and 
practically undamaged; indeed, a fine performance of a 
specimen of Sheffield steel. 

Another comparison is the following : — This projectile, on 
striking the plate, had a similar energy— 86,000 foot tons—to 
that of an express train composed of locomotive and live 
coaches weighing about 300 tons travelling at 60 miles per hour. 
The volumes of the two products referred to in this comparison 
are naturally quite different, that of the projectile being only 
4 cubic feet, whereas the train would 1* about 11.WO cubic 
feet. Supposing lhe whole of the train mass to be moving 
along at the rate of 65 miles per hour, with a total energy of 
36,000 foot tons, if the whole of it were, like the projectile 
suddenly brought to rest in the space of only three feet, and 
within one second of time, it is easy to conceive the terrible 
disaster which must follow, 

A somewhat similar comparison—showing on (he one hand 
the large amount of energy stored in a projectile in flight, and 
on the other the remarkable achievement of British engineering 
in an entirely differciil field—is obtained by comparing u small 
calibre armour-piercing projectile of 4J inches diameter with the 
Rolls-Royce motor car shown in Plate XLIX. This particular 
example is chosen because the author has used the ear illustrated 
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for more than ten years, without n single involuntary stop 
occasioned by any trouble on the engineering side of its eon- 
struct ion. From time tables of runs with this ear it is evident 
that a speed of GO miles an hour is easily reached and maintained \ 
indeed, on more than one occasion an average speed of about 
10 miles an hour has been maintained,, with unfavourable 
conditions of weather and road, from Boulogne to Beaulieu- 
sur-Mer—a distance of about 890 miles. 

At a speed of say GO miles per hour, the Rolls-Royce car 
possesses an energy of BfrB foot tons. The inch armour- 
piercing projectile, fired at 1.100 foot seconds velocity, leaves 
the gun in possession of the same energy, namely, 33B foot tons* 
With this energy the projectile in question perforates unbroken 
a hard-faced armour plate 3 inches in thickness* placed 100 feet 
from the gun. The motor car has a bulk of about 450 cubic feet 
as compared with 0 082 cubic feet for the projectile* ytl this 
object with its small mass has stored in it as much energy as 
the large motor car travelling at 60 miles per hour* 

This comparison, rather a curiosity of its kind, may be of 
general interest in that it illustrates some of the properties of 
the materials concerned, and gives a more definite idea of the 
amounts of energy carried 3iy projectiles, 11 is indeed remark- 
able that an IB-inch projectile can expend 36*000 foot-tons of 
energy—more titan a hundred times that contained by the 
l|dnch projectile in the preceding example—upon an armour 
plate of the highest quality, penetrating the latter but itself 
remaining unbroken* 

In addition to offensive and defensive material, modern 
warfare involves a large amount of purely engineering 
construction, including l he structure and machinery of warships, 
apart from special scientific instruments and appliances which 
call for the use of alloy steels just as does the engineering 
practice of peace* 

Steels for Permanent Magnets-—Though magnets of 
permanent type do not owe their existence to the introduction 
of alloy steels, quite good magnets having been made from high 
ear bon steel, and even the natural lodesfone having its merits, 
the use of tungsten steels, and more recently steels containing 
cobalt, has greatly improved their qualities both as regards 
actual strength and permanency- 

Formerly, permanent magnets were almost invariably made 
from high carbon steel containing I to 1*5 per cent, of carbon. 
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but during: Hie past lift ecu years or so some thousands of tons 
of tungsten steel have been used annually for this purpose. 
Madame Curie has made extensive investigation concerning 
the magnetic properties of tungsten steels, utid has shown that 
a steel containing 5 or 6 per cent, of tungsten and U-ti per cent, 
of carbon b particularly suitable for permanent magnets. The 
rather expensive nature of suc h no alloy stimulated research for 
a cheaper substitute and s while nothing quite so good was 
obtained, it was found that chromium steels approached the 
characteristics of the tungsten stceL 

In 1909, Professor Brown, of Dublin, examined a range of 
steels made by the author's firm containing from 0 75 to 9-5 per 
cent* of chromium. From these investigations it wa* found 
that a steel containing per cent, of carbon and l 95 per cent* 
of chromium gave best results. The coercive force was, fairly 
high, hut chromium steel permanent magnets are less satisfactory 
than those of tungsten steel and much inferior to those of 
cobalt steel. 

Following some years later the discovery of Professor Weiss, 
of Zurich, that the addition of 33 per cent, of cobalt to pure iron 
rendered it capable of taking up magnetism, under a sufficiently 
strong applied magnetising Force, to an amount 10 or 15 per cent, 
greater than pure iron itself, there came the discovery by 
Professor Honda, of Japan, of a greatly improved permanent 
magnet steel in which this percentage of cobalt was used. It 
was to Professor Honda that the high distinction of the Bessemer 
Gold Medal of the Iron and Steel Institute was awarded in 
I&22. 

The addition of hardening dements, such as ehrormmn and 
tungsten, was also a feature of this permanent magnet steel. 
While possessing, in practical forms, similar magnetic strength 
to existing tungsten steel magnets, the force necessary to 
demagnetise tills steel reached U20 units compared with about 
70 for tungsten steel. 

The high percentage of cobalt necessarily renders this alloy 
very expensive and restricts the field of its commercial applica¬ 
bility, but the material has found uses fur special purposes, 
where performance is the primary consideration and cost is of 
minor importance. Apart from this, however, the discovery of 
this alloy is valuable another indication of the practically 
unlimited possibilities of alloy steels in meeting engineering 
requirements of all kinds. Notwithstanding the amount of 
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research work which has already been accomplished, very little 
can be predicted as to the qualities obtainable from stated hut 
untried compositions. 

The cobalt steel called “ Permanite " bis been found superior 
to tungsten steel as a materia) for the permanent magnets of 
magnetos and other apparatus subject to powerful demagnetising 
inil Lienees. Its coercive force is 120, compared with about 75 
for tungsten steel and 50 for carbon steel, whilst the remanent 
magnetism exceeds 11,000 c.g.s. units compared with about 
10,000 for tungsten and 8,500 for carbon steel. 

Steels of High Permeability.—Steels whicli require the 
least possible magnetising force to magnetise them, xire of great 
importance in electrical industries. In general, the magnetisa¬ 
tion is produced by the action of electric currents, so that tbe 
larger the magnetising current required the greater is the amount 
of copper required to carry it; the first cost is thus increased and, 
as a result of the higher ohmic Josses, the efficiency is reduced 
and the running expenses are increased. Wherever alternating 
or fluctuating currents are concerned the use of material of low 
magnetic permeability results also in larger dissipation of energy 
in continual magnet i sat ion and demagnetisation, for, so far as 
research lias gone at present, it seems to be the general rule 
that easily magnetised materials, that is, those of high permea¬ 
bility, are also subject to the lowest hysteresis loss. 

The degree of magnetisation which steel receives in various 
practical applications varies from the very minute fields 
operating, for example, in loaded telegraph and telephone cables, 
to practically saturation, as in the armature teeth of certain 
dynamo-electric machines. It is a curious fact that no one 
material is lH?st over the whole range of magnetisations. In 
the range of medium intensities of magnetisation, which are 
employed in most of the work connected with electric-power 
generation, distribution, and application—and arc thus, in the 
aggregate, of greatest industrial importance—the outstanding 
contribution of alloy steels still remains the authors silicon 
steel, which is described fully in Chapter Vlll. 

At saturation intensities, another and quite different type 
of alloy which has already been mentioned—namely, the alloy 
of iron and cobalt, containing 03 per cent, of cobalt, discovered 
by Professor 'Weiss—has the highest permeability of any known 
material, exceeding even that of pure iron by 10 to 15 per cent. 
This material, however, has not found any extensive 
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practical application probably owing to its expensive nature, 
as Ike quantities involved would tie very consider- 
able. 

Special Magnetic Properties,— in regard to their magnetic 
properties* the nickel steels show wide variations and many 
peculiarities* Much work has been done in this difficult field 
by Hopkioson, Harrett. Ewing, Osmond, Guillaume, Dumas, 
the author, and others. Without at tempting a detailed survey 
of the results obtained* some of the more striking phenomena 
may be mentioned* Steel containing 25 per cent, of nickel is 
lion-magnetic in its ordinary condition, but if cooled to - W C, 
it becomes magnetic and has then to be heated to nearly tiOO' C. 
before it regains its non-iiuignetic properties. For applications 
requiring a non-magnetic steel, and where the difficulty of 
machining manganese steel is a disadvantage, nickel steel 
containing 25 per cent, of nickel forms a useful alternative. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary of all nickel-iron alloys is 
** Permalloy—containing about 78 per cent, nickel and 
22 per cent, iron—which, after suitable heat-treatment, has 
such a remarkably high permeability at low inductions that 
it approaches saturation in the earth's field. The initial 
permeability of r ‘ Permalloy fl at zero field, as determined by 
extrapolation, is many times greater than that of the l>est soft 
iron, arid it is for this reason that the saturation value (about 
11,000 guu>:>. comparable with t hat of iron) is approached with 
I lie v. f j xik magnetising force of the earth's field. Fids remarkable 
material, which can, perhaps* in view of the predominance of its 
nickel content, hardly be claimed as an alloy steel, was 
discovered in the laboratories of the Western Electric Co. of 
America, and it is of the highest importance in those applica¬ 
tions involving very low magnetisations, particularly the 
loading of telegraph and telephone cables. 

In a paper ait Hie World Power Conference, in 1924* on 
“ New Fields of Research for Power Development.” Mr + E. W* 
Rice, Jutu, of the General Electric Co* (Schenectady)* announced 
the appearance of still another new magnetic alloy containing 
nickel ami iron in equal proportions, the special characteristic 
of which is an extremely low magnetising loss amounting to only 
O iti watt per lb fc at 60 cycles, with an induction density of 10*(RK1 
lines per sq. in. It is not .stated what arc the practical applica¬ 
tion** For this alloy* but such a desirable quality cannot fail to 
iind application. 
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Apart from the actual effects of alloying, the metallurgical 
processes to which a material is subjected liuvc a great influence 
on its magnetic qualities. Yemen lias found, for instance, that 
melting in main lias a profound and favourable effect on the 
quality of many magnetic materials. 

With the examples which have been cited in this chapter 
before us — -and many more might have been mentioned but for 
the Urn hat kins of space it cannot he doubted that the metal¬ 
lurgist wilt continue to keep pace with the requirements of 
industry and. in many instances, bring about advances by 
providing new material* of improved quality . 
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CHAPTER XI 


FUEL ECONOMY. 

The leading characteristics of various fuels, and methods of 
controlling their combustion as regards temperature and 
efficiency, are matters of considerable importance to metallur¬ 
gists, for large amounts of heat are required in the manufacture 
of iron, and si tel, including alloy steels, and accurate control 
of temperature is essential in all processes from the reduction 
of Llm ore to the heat-treat merit of the fluid product. To a 
great extent, economy in operation nod accuracy in control 
and application can lie attained by the same mesm_s, where (he 
combustion of fuels concerned, for both depend ultimately 
upon measurements of heat and temperature. In preparing 
the following notes upon these and associated problems, the 
author hus received valuable assistance from Mr. R. J. Sarjatd, 
M.Sc., who is in charge of the Fuel Department of his LoiujumV s 
works. 

In his Presidential Address delivered to the Society of 
British Gas Industries in 1918, the author dealt very fully with 
Fuel, Fuel Research, Coal, Oil, Peat, Future Sources of Energy ; 
then as regards (las, the Growth of the Gas Industry, the Action 
of Gas Flames in Furnaces, the Composition of Gases and 
“ Mixture !T Heat Values, and the Calorific Value of Various 
Gases. This Address proved fur some time to be quite a 
statu lard work of record on the above subjects, and its many 
readt r^ wen* kind enough to say that the information and data 
there presented were most useful. 

Factors Influencing Fuel Economy. —The principal 
factors which determine the efficiency and economy of any 
fuel-burning apparatus are; 

(1) The nature of the fuel, i.e,, whether it L*i suitable 
for llie purpose, 

(®) The conditions of combustion. 

(SJ The efficiency with which beat is absorbed from the 
products of combustion. 
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Such questions as the relative merits of fuels from different 
sources of supply, of different grades, or even of different kinds, 
are determined by purely commercial considerations if, and only 
if\ the alternative fuels are equally capable of rendering the 
heating service desired* In determining whether a particular 
fuel produces the heat desired, and in investigating the conditions 
of combustion and the efficiency of heat absorption, temperature 
measurements are specially important. The chemical com¬ 
position of the raw fuel and the possibility of recovering by¬ 
products in the gasification process are also important problems* 
The measurement of temperatures is one of the simplest and 
most effective methods of investigation and control available 
to the use of any fmUeonsuming plant. The taking of gas- 
analyses is also a useful aid* 

In a paper on “ Fuel Economy and the Measurement of 
High Temperatures" presented to the first World Power 
Conference in 1921, the author reviewed the part played by 
temperature measurement in relation to fuel economy* 
Although some of the information there given applies more 
particularly to plant for the manufacture and heat treatment 
of steel, it should also be of interest to power engineers, 
for the principles of fuel economy are not restricted in their 
application* 

in the following pages some information is given concerning 
fields in which pyrometry has enabled accurate heat balances— 
and lienee economy of fuel—to be attained. Such a survey, 
within the space hurt available, must necessarily be confined 
largely to generalisations based on a wide practical experience 
us to the nature of the problems encountered in studying the 
fuel economy of the appliances mentioned, and as to the methods 
by which they may be attacked. 

Characteristics of Fuels.—Some of the principal 
attributes determining the suitability of fuels fur various 
applications are the calorific value, the constitution of the fuel, 
and the flame temperature produced. An accurate knowledge 
of the thermal values of fuels on a cost basis is also important 
and, in this respect. Table NH is interesting. From this it is 
evident that some fuels have a great initial advantage under 
prevailing market conditions. The last column of air values 
in this table is given with the object of showing what volumes 
of air are necessary to produce the same quantity of heat from 
different fuels, for we have to debit against the fuel this waster 
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of heat units in cases in which the air control is not closely 
watched. 
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When the calorific value of a fuel is determined by the usual 
calorimetric methods the grass value is usually taken* m the 
determination of the net value involves more complicated 


analysis—the estimation of the hydrogen. It is often found, 
however# that the usefulness of a fuel, other things being equal, 
is not pro rota with its heating value ivs thus determined. This 
is especially so in the case of furnaces. The author has observed 
instances where a fuel has given superior results far in advance 
of any improvement in calorific value. The factors involved 
are dominantly the clinkering and caking properties of the fuel 
in the cases of solid fuel, which determine the rate ami complete- 
ness of its combustion* 


Dam our * has dealt with this subject and suggested that an 
“ utility value th be determined for each fuel by reason of the 
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variable conditions of combustion and operation inherent in 
furnace practice lie makes the plant itself virtually the 
calorimeter, and measures the con sumption of tin: I giving the 
same production and thermal effect in a given furnace. 
Presumably the principle applies also in the generation of 
power* There is much to be said fur this method from the 
practical standpoint. Tt involves particular attention to those 
aspaeLs of the heat balance on which we are attempting to focus 
attention. It gives a direct index of the combustibility and 
suitability of the fuel, and evaluates a Factor not readily 
estimated by any other method However, it also involves a 
knowledge <if temperatures of combustion, a subject About 
which all too little is known. 

In recent years much more attention has been given to the 
constitution of the fuel itself, and whilst the incentive to this 
study has been the need for improved methods of the curboni&a- 
tion of coal the knowledge gained has an important bearing on 
our problem. The behaviour of the macro-constituents them¬ 
selves on being heated determines the burning properties of the 
fuel, and if more attention were devoted to this aspec t of the 
subject* the question of the selection of fuel for specific purposes 
would become a much more simple matter; A simple coking 
test on the fuel tells one much as to the probable behaviour of 
a coal in a furnace. 

The determination of the volatile matter has long been 
regarded as a test almost as important as that of the ash and 
moisture, and more recently the relative values of the lixed 
carbon* the volatile matter and hygroscopic moisture have 
entered into the bases of classification. Reference is made 
rather to an inspection of the physical character of the coke 
produced, considered in conjunction with the quantitative data. 

The characteristics of 14 swift/* cAking, non-caking or neutral 
fuels all have their explanation in the nature of the various 
macro-constituents of the fuck There are questions of siae 
which also determine the resistance of the fuel bed* but this is 
controllable by its thickness. 

As regards flame temperatures* until there are accepted 
means of determining the true calorific intensities of fuels it is 
necessary to judge of these values by taking the ratio of the 
total available heat of combustion of the fuel to the beat 
capacity of the products of combustion* That this figure is 
much in advance of the true flame temperature is well known. 
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The experimental attempts to measure (lame temperatures 
have been necessarily confined to laboratory experiments in 
which the conditions of works practice are not entirely 
reproducible. The temperature ns given by an optical 
pyrometer will depend on the thickness and density of the Home 
as well ba upon its reflecting and absorbing powers. 

An approximate method for determining the t rue flame 
temperature based on the experiments of von Hdrohote on the 
radiation from flame has been demonstrated by Bone.* The 
values of relative calorific intensities of gas-air flames thus 
determined fell within the same range as the experimental 
determination!* of Fery and others.! However, Fery found 
values For the Bunsen flames of coal gas varying from 1710 * to 
1870 " for various air adjustments. In a small experimental 
furnace at the author^ laboratories there has been obtained 
a temperature of 1800 ' with Sheffield city gas 5 and even as high 
as 1700 by the single use of a blast burner of his own design 
coupled directly to the low pressure gas supply; the realisable 
calorific intensity depending upon the manner of mixing the 
gas and uirn 

Selection of Fuel. —Different, fuels have more or less 
distinctive characteristics which render them inherently suitable 
or unsuitable, as the ease may bev for particular applications. 
Some of these advantages and disadvantages are summarised 
usefully in Table XIII, for which the author is indebted to Mr* 
Robert E, Hi Eton of the Edison Electric Illuminating Company, 
Boston (Mass.), The statement made in this table that 
electricity as a heating agent offers every advantage save that 
of low price needs, perhaps, a little amplification* For some 
purposes the advantages of electric heating- — in point of 
dennlmcs£ + accuracy of control anti or the high temperatures 
which can be reached make the question of price quite a 
secondary consideration* In other cases, however, such as the 
smelting of ores,, the heating of billets* and the raising of steam, 
electricity is generally much too expensive to be used. 

Tn this connection it may be interesting to recall that Sir 
Arthur Duekham said, some time ago, that it seemed to him 
that lighting would form the least important part of the supply 
of either gas or electricity- Household lighting would more 
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1'adle XIII. General Advantages and 
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and more turn to electricity as the price was reduced, but 
power essentially would be the sphere nf electricity, and heating 
tin: sphere of gas. Solid fuel should be as Far as possible 
eliminated, thus saving dirt* road transport, etc. The time 
having come when electrical development in this country was 
being discussed* Sir Arthur added that this time should not be 
allowed to pass without strenuous efforts being made to com bine 
the interests of gas and electrical undertakings in order that 
the greatest use might be inside of the coal which forms the 
basis of ail light, heat and power supplies. In this opinion the 
author concurs. 

As matters stand at present, the choice of fuel for any 
particular heating service is largely governed by local conditions 
of supply. By suitable adjustment of combustion chamber 
dimensions to those of furnace chamber, practically any fuel 
may bo applied to any given furnace problem* but, for best 
economy, the furnace conditions must be adjusted to make use 
of the highest calorific intensity the fuel h capable of giving. 

Certain fuels, however* lend themselves most suitably to 
certain operations, and should therefore be used if possible* 
Thus, highly volatile coals of a non-caking character are 
particularly adaptable to direct firing in short period inter¬ 
mittent furnaces. There arc certain seams of coal in the Notts 
and Derby coalfields which provide excellent producer coals, 
by reason of the fact that whilst, they are sufficiently non-caking 
to eliminate channelling, they yield a coke of sufficient strength 
and porosity to ensure an even distribution of the blast hi the 
fuel bed. The use of powdered fuel for the high intensity work 
of the cement kiln found its application long ago in this countrv* 
whereas its development for the lower temperature require¬ 
ments of the forge and heat treatment furnace has hitherto 
been slow. The use of oil and town’s gas for the smaller type 
of furnace has become established, whilst producer gas will 
continue to hold its own for those larger furnaces of the con¬ 
tinuous type which justify the use of the recuperator or 
regenerator. 

The Action of Flame in Furnaces,— Much light has been 
thrown on this important subject by the researches of Professor 
W. E, Groume-LrjbiunJo* Professor of Metallurgy at the 
Polytechnic Institute of Petrograd. who conceived the idea that 
any furnace might be regarded as a reservoir* so that the design 
of furnaces and flues became a problem in hydro-dynamics. 
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The circulation of flame and hot gases may, in fact, be likened 
to the movement of a light liquid within a heavier one. 

The genera! principles arising from Professor Genuine- 
Grjmtailo’s work and their bearing upon furnace design may he 
summarised as follows, these matters being dealt with most 
ably in a paper delivered some years ago by Mr. A. D. Williams 
to the Cleveland Engineering Society (Ohio). Recently his 
work has been translated by Mr. Williams and is available in 
book form.* 

Plane* of Separation- — It is claimed that hot gases in the 
furnace tend to circulate according to the following analogy in 
nature, namely : A river which flows in its bed is supported by 
the earth and bounded upon its sides by the natural surface of 
the ground. Its upper surface is separated from the air by a 
horizontal plane whose position is not fixed, but which varies 
with the quantity of water flowing into the stream. The hot 
gases in a furnace tend to circulate in exactly the same fashion, 
with this difference, that the plane of separation from the air 
is below, and the cross-section of the bed is formed by the roof 
and walls of the furnace. Nevertheless, we frequently consider 
that the flame fills the furnace and heats it uniformly! when 
in reality it circulates in the upper portion only, and does not 
come in contact with the material placed on the hearth. The 
utilisation of the heat is very inefficient. The stream of flame 
flows along the roof and carries all of its heat to the chimney* 

/ u rn ace Arches R&rely Effective* —Our err nr lies in neglecting 
the part winch Lhe ocean of air plays, and it is due to this that 
wt* have difficulty in comprehending the circulation of the 
flame in the furnace. But when we comm cnee to take account 
of the air, then the question of flame circulation becomes very 
clear. 

What is a flame ? It is a mixture of gases at n sufficiently 
high temperature to permit of their entering into the reaction 
called combustion, thus releasing sufficient heat to raise the 
products of combustion to incandescence. 

Exposition of Theory .—We may consider a reverberatory 
furnace as an apparatus immersed in a liquid — the air — while 
in the interior of the furnace a current of incandescent gas 
circulates that is to say* a lighter liquid* 
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Some idea with regard tn the difference in the density of air 
at the tempercitureofari open-hearth furnace, about IffiW 3 C. p and 
air :i! O ’ C., may be obtained by comparing the high temperature 
air to water, and the low-U-inprmlLm. 1 air to molten iron* the 
weight of water being L000 kilograms per cubic metre, whilst 
the weight of molten iron is G/JOO kilograms per cubic metre, 

A furnace In operation may therefore be considered as 
immersed in an aquarium containing u heavy liquid, while il- 
interior is tra\ ■ rsed by a light er Liquid* and nil of the movement 
of the flame may be compared to that of the light liquid a*, it 
floats in the heavier liquid* 

Observation through Model, —-A model has been built at the 
Petrograd Polytechnic Institute to reproduce practical working 
conditions. The open sides of this model are closed with 
pieces of glass. Tube connections are arranged to the various 
ports and the chimney opening. This model is then immersed 
in a glass tank filled with water and coloured petroleum is 
circulated through it. The various tubes are supplied with 
regulating valves. The highest bottle is filled with coloured 
petroleum, ami is elevated to give it an initial head. A drain 
is provided by which the pet odeum, as it rises to the top of 
the water, flows into flic lower bottle, from which it is returned 
to the upper bottle by means of a small pump driven by an 
electric motor, so that continuous circulation may be maintaine d. 

Upon starting the circulation of the coloured petroleum, it 
rises from the tire-boxes in a thin stream, ascending the arch 
of the kiln and escaping at the central vent. 

Hydro-dynamic Formula *—For design purposes furnaces 
may be placed in Jive classes, as follows: 

(I) Small, direct-fired furnaces* in which the gases remain only 
a fraction of a second. The material is charged cold, and 
the combustion depends upon cold air, the fuei-hed being 
thin- The furnace under a steam boiler b an example of 
this type, 

(3) Direct-fired furnaces, with arch over grate, thick fud lied* 
Natural or forced draught, rapid combustion, can be worked 
with 59% excess air. Furnaces included in this type arc 
reverberator matting, and hearing furnaces, puddling 
furnaces, glass furnaces, re-heating furnaces* 

Furnaces fired by producer gas, with 150% to 170% of 
the theoretical air supply. Most gas-fired, re-heating 
furnaces fall in this dass. 
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C J?) Open'll earth and similar furnaces* g&s-fired where the 
secondary air supply h 125% to 150% of the theoretical. 
Furnaces; fired with theoretical air supply or slight excess 
of air p in which the gases travel slowly. Some brick-kilns, 
tempering furnaces, and re-heating furnaces come under 
this class. Furnaces may be gas-fired or form a continua¬ 
tion of the gas producer. 

Time of C&mbu&tion * — An important factor is the length of 
time the gases remain in the furnace, Tliis is governed by the 
temperature at which the gases leave the hearth and the flame 
temperature : in either words, the temperature drop per second, 
Thi'i drop is as follows: 


(«) Open-hearth furnaces 

(b) Re-heating furnaces, gradual 

(c) Re-heating furnaces .. 

(dj Brick-kilns 


c C. per second. 
200 

150 to 200 
100 tu 150 
SO 


These valuer have not been finally established. Exact data 
can only be obtained from observations upon correctly con¬ 
st n i<’t ed furnaces, 

Temperature Drnp*^-' The fall in temperature per second is a 
function of: 

{(?) The radiation loss* This is peculiar to each type of furnace, 
and depends upon the nature and area of the radiating 
surface, the thermal conductivity of the walls* arid the 
Qame temperature. 

(b) The heat absorption capacity of the material heated* A 
furnace charged with hot metal or ingots works differently 
from one charged with cold material. The drop in tempera¬ 
ture per second will be higher in the second furnace than 
hi the first. 

Finally, it is stated that, knowing the working conditions 
cjf the l unioce to be designed, the procedure is as follows ; 

(a) The volume of Lhe heating chamber is calculated. 

(ft) The volume of gas obtained p^r ki Ingram of coal burned 
under the service conditions is computed. 

(tf) The theoretical combustion temperature of the fuel with an 
assumed excess of air is computed* 

(d) The temperature* in degrees Centigrade* at which the waste 
gases arc to leave the heating chamber is determined. This 
is approximately as follows ; 

O 
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(1) Open'hcarthfurtiacea ... 1,600 

(2) Puddling and melting furnaces* reverberatory 1,250 

(a) 5oaking-pit furnace — 650 

(4) Heating furnaces 1*000 

(5) Glass-melting furnaces *,*. **• 1*200 


(e?) Knowing the temperature of the flame and the temperature 
of the waste gitses, the total temperature drop in the furnace 
is established, This* divided by the drop in temperature 
per second, gives the time the gas should remain in the 
heating chamber. 

I' M The capacity uf ilu: heating chan djer* divided by the tune 
the gases remain in it* gives the volume of gas per second 
Q t at the average temperature of the furnace* From this 
the quantity of gas at 0T. equal to is established* and 
from this the weight of fuel burned per second and per 
24 hours can he arrived aL 

(4J) Knowing Q t the principal dimensions of the furnace may 
he computed. The velocities of the guars in different parts 
of the furnace are calculated, and from this the necessary 
hydrostatic head required to supply this velocity can be 
arrived at. This determines the height from the bottom of 
the grate to the side of the furnace for natural draught* or 
the blower pressure required. The height of the chimney 
and the sizes of various flues can also be computed. 

II should be added that these methods of computing furnaces 
are still in a controversial stage since they have not been 
undeniably demonstrated to hold for all classes of heating* 
Grounoe-Grjimailo did not take into account the important 
influence of radiation* nor is it possible by such means to take 
into account the influence of turbulence in gaseous (low* Heat 
transmission factors largely enter into any furnace computation, 
so that the temperature drop* assumed by Gmime-Grjimailo 
to be fairly constant for certain classes of furnaces* actually 
varies considerably* 

However* as a further indication of the importance of 
Professor Grmime-GrjimajloVs work it may lie mentioned that 
the author's friend* Professor Henri te Chatelier* who has 
investigated this question* says: 41 He brings forw ard a principle 
relative to the circulation of the hot gases in a furnace- a very 
simple principle* but one which has not been thought of before. 
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Wv think of gases as filling complete! y, by reason of their 
absolute elasticity, Lite vessels which enclose them. And by 
Uii eon scions induct ion, but inexactly, we eon elude that gases 
in their circulation traversing a series of enclosures! traverse 
equally ail points of the spaces open to their] and sweep 
uniformly, by their current* all the passages through which they 
pass. Perlmps we should not formulate this erroneous principle 
in such a precise manner, but* nevertheless we act as if we 
believed firmly in it. And it follows, in the construction of 
furnaces that very grave errors are made, to which Professor 
Groume-Grjimaiio calls our attention hy numerous examples/ 1 
Determination and Control of Calorific Intensity. — 
Tht obtaining of economical combustion depends primarily 
upon correct appreciation end control of flame conditions* As 
an example of the economies which may be effected in this wav, 
reference may be made to the regenerative furnace largely due 
to Martin* the famous French metallurgist, whose work was 
followed up in this country by the late Sir William Siemens. 
Another example is obtained by comparing tire ordinary Bunsen 
gas burner with the Meker burner. In the latter* by better 
arrangement of the apparatus, much higher temperatures arc 
obtained* namely, a maximum of 1720® compared with 15G0* C. 
from the ordinary Bunsen burner. 

In dealing with the subject of gaseous fuel* in his Presidential 
Address to the Society of British Gas Industries in 1918* the 
author drew attention to its economic utilisation in industrial 
heating* and to stimulate investigation and interest in the 
subject offered a prize for the best essay on the use of gas in 
commercial practice. In the prize essay* which was adjudicated 
on by the Society of British Gas Industries** Mr, F + W r 
Ep worth s ta ted that 1 * much waste i n the use of gaseous f u el * * , 
arises largely from lack of knowledge of the principles involved, 11 
and made one of the objects of his paper to set out the under- 
lying principles which govern its control. Not the least useful 
of the information he gave was a scries of calculations of waste 
heat values and theoretical calorific intensities of some typical 
gaseous fuels. Indeed it was a step in that compilation of data 
which is needed, but fell short of its best utility in not being 
presented in graphical form. 

In order that the value of such work might not be over- 
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looked the author and Mr. R. J. Sarjant* BfLSo*, in a joint paper 
on tSr Fue1 Control in Metallurgical Furnaces" presented to the 
Autumn Meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute in 1 919. gave a 
graphical chart, Plate L, based on some of Mr, Epworih's 
tables, showing the effect of excess air and temperatures of 
regeneration on the calorific intensities of three typical gases of 
the con i posit ions shown in Table XIV. 


Table XIV, Composition and Calorific 
Value of Typical Gases. 
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Consideration of this abstract luition of" theoretical calorific 
intensity* 1 ' or the rat hi of Hie net available beat to the thermal 
capacity of the combustion products, must he made with certain 
reservations* or it becomes deceptive and likely to lead to ftihe 
conceptions of the heating effect of different gases.* Before it 
is possible to draw up a similar chart of true calorific intensities 
much fundamental research work needs to be done. A complete 
quantitative investigation of the thermal equilibria involved in 
the process of combustion is attended with considerable diffi¬ 
culties and opens up a wide field of endeavour, in which our own 
scientific men have not been inactive, its exploration dating 
from the time of Deville { 1SB3)* With pmjier regard being paid 
to its shortcomings, the presentation of such data has its uses 
from an instructive point of view and in stimulating interest 
in its present deficiencies* 

With regard to the disturbing factors. Professor W. A. 
Boncf, at the Autumn Meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
in Brussels in 1913* drew attention to the question of radiation 
from fianie, and a very clear account of the subject is given 
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in the brochure cited aljove,* The radiation correction on 
Plate LI is applied after the manner developed by him for 
suds conditions as the approximate data existing warrant. It 
is feasible to expect that at the higher temperatures radiation 
is considerably increased. Thus for a producer-gas obtained 
with a blast saturation temperature of, say, 55 Q t the theoretical 
flame temperature for combustion with 50 per cent, excess air 
and regenerative temperatures of 1U(K» is about 2400 C,* 

whereas, according to Groume-Grjimailo | the effective flame 
temperature is more nearly LB5Q : , a figure more in keeping with 
practical observations. This would entail a heat content of the 
flame 23 per cent* below that which would obtain under non- 
radiating adiabatic conditions. 

This is not the occasion to enter deeply into the very complex 
theoretical considerations hearing oil these reservations, but it 
may not be out of place to indicate the directions in which 
equilibria in flame tend to operate* With regard to the water- 
gas equilibrium* 

COa + J|n— r t'O + HfO*, * ± 10 Kg. t\ unit - pt't pmiume-iiHlJmik, 

which tends to limit the instantaneous development of heat, the 
author and Mr. Sarjant. in the paper already mentioned* 
extended on theoretical grounds, the constants determined 
by Hahn £ to the higher limits of temperature. They also 
indicated at what temperatures the dissociation of H.O and 
CO* would become appreciable were there no disturbing factors 
(Table XV). 

Table XV, § Equilibrium Constant of the Water 
Gas Re- action at very high Temperatures* 
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Lc Chateikr lias sliou~n * that tlic dissociation of CO- is 
only perceptible m melting furnaces and in ordinary flame*, 
and is vanishingly small in the case of explosives. Moreover, 
at fairly high temperatures and normal pressures the law of 
mass action demands that the disturbing infillence of dissocia¬ 
tion may he entirely eliminated by the presence of a small 
excess of oxygen. 

The size of the I la me is undoubtedly influenced by the 
manner of mixing and l he proportion of air used (the aeration). 
The process of successive oxidation in conditions far From 
adiabatic is a characteristic of the “ lazy ” flame, described by 
Uromiie-Grjiniailo in the French of his translators as iL douce ct 
langmssante. so much to he desired in low-temperature pro¬ 
cesses Incidentally lit 1 points out that this flame must. 1>e 
obtained by a minimum use of excess air. whereas the frequent 
method employed is to obtain the lower temperature by undue 
use of iiLr in excess and consequent distribution of the heat 
units to the atmosphere via the chimney. The more frequent 
cause of excess air in furnaces is in l eakage, through doors, 
brickwork and seals. It is in such cases as this, when we come 
to coal-fired furnaces* that the skill of the funiaceman in the 
use of the damper means so much to the fud-cotisiiniptiun* 

Fearing For the life of the roof of his furnace, the open-hearth 
smelter floods the furnace with air, and in order to pump 
sufficient heat amts into the charge lias perforce to use art 
inordinate quantity of gas. Indeed it b a Mine qua non with 
some operators that the air valve should always be left well 
open, whereas the better method is to operate with less air and 
gas, so as to ensure a short, hot flame. 

In all high-temperature processes, where turbulence can be 
brought about it should be, as it aids the inherent heat conduc¬ 
tivity of the flume in developing the heat units at the point 
where they ate most needed, namely, in close proximity to the 
mass to be heated. Further, the rate of bent transfer is pro¬ 
portional to a power of the giu velocity, which vanes according 
to whether the connection is * l forced or “ natural/* 

Determination of Combustion Efficiency,—In the 
previously mentioned paper on Fuel Control in Metallurgical 
Furnaces, the author and Mr. fl T J_ Satjant devoted special 
attention to the determination of combustion efficiency and 
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waste heat losses. As there stated, attempts have been made, 
with a measure of success, to construct devices for the automatic 
control of the gas mixture in the case of burners for town’s gas, 
ami a number of suggestions have 1 1 - 1-0 made with respect to 
optical indication* measurements of gns tlow, and what amounts 
virtually to analysis of the mixture* The obstacle which has 
first of nil to be overcome in the control of flame mixtures from 
observation of phenomena exhibited by the tin burnt mixture 
is the difficulty of obtaining 11 true sample* Many of the burners 
at present on the market only complete the mixing in the 
furnace dumber* Failing a true sample of the unburnt mixture, 
the only reliable method of determining the efficiency of com¬ 
bustion is to combine determinations of the t0 2 (and any 
unburnt gas) in tlur waste gases, and observations of waste heat 
temperatures, with a knowledge of the composition of the gas 
used, obtained from periodical gas analysis. From a chart 
compiled in the manner shown in Plate LII the waste heat 
losses can then he readily attained, and at the same time the 
efficiency of the combust ion cheeked* 

Conduction and Radiation Losses. —In the method 
delineated for tracking down the heat units, having determined 
the w T aste heat losses and the useful heat conveyed to the material 
heated from its mean temperature and mass, there remains a 
large surplus of heat + the distribution of which it is desirable 
to know* From the insufficiency of data, this becomes the 
most difficult matter* and only approximations can be made. 

In all questions of efficiency in metallurgical furnaces there 
is an outstanding need for much further data with regard to the 
thermal measurements* which must serve as an effective aid to 
the task of tracking down the distribution of the heat units. 
Particularly is this the case with regard to the specific beats 
and 1 1 cat conductivities of refractory materials. The latter 
were dealt with by E. Griffiths before the Faraday Society 
in lftlT,f and the information he gave should swerve as a useful 
guide. Other information of value on this and other questions 
relative to thermal measurements is to he found in J. W. 
Richard's 4L Metallurgical Calculations/" Valuable assistance 
can be derived from such data as do exist if applied judiciously. 


* " Sir Robert UadJluld IMud Ehsajv** by F + W. Epwortk. p. S2 (reprinted from the 
f/u* 

t " TtormiU Cftwiiusttriij 1 i-f Material* nmpfnvt>d in ftim&co CoiatrartJOQ, rF Vmmr^ 
uriiiriMB of Famdav tdL adL. March lill L p. IDO. 
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T Itimate measurements must he based e>ii actual experimental 
observations on the materials used. It is desirable, fop in! 5 tancc p 
to base measurements of h^s <if heat from furnace walls on 
comparative laboratory tests of conduct if in and radiation 
phenomena made on representative mattrmH and due alhswtmce 
must he made for the inevitable variations that occur in different 
consignments of material- 

Reliable means of determination of the inside and outside 
temperatures of the walls are not readily aL hand, and tin* lask 
becomes complicated by the uneven distribution of head and 
any complexity of design. The absolute value of the beat 
conductivity of the materials of the walls is well-nigh impossible 
to attain under the average works conditions. These are 
essentials necessary' for any determination of the heat passing 
through the walls. The measurement of radiation losses by 
the application of the Stefan-Boltzmann Law is possible* given 
the temperature of the radiating surface. Bv a combination 
oi the two methods a fairly effective method of approximations 
by graphical solution can he used. A series of graphs of the 
heat conducted through walls for different temperature gradients 
in terms of a standard thickness of lire brick of known conduc¬ 
tivity are combined on the same diagram (Plate Ll) from (he 
well-known relation : — 



where K ^coefficient of lieat ixuiducrtivity- 

Q ~ quantity of heat passing in unit time across wall . 

0 —lempemtun- difference across the walls. 
i = thickness of wall* 

A -ana of surface. 

Circular and irregular-shaped surfaces can be dealt with by 
applying integration formula*. 

Heading to the same scale of temperature, a graph of the 
radiation losses from the same surface for a number of them, 
according to the various emissivity constants prevailing) is 
prepared and drawn on a piece of tracing cloth. Since the 
following relation must hold, that 

EleuL conducted through tW wall, = f ,eal (ost by rarfillUfjn> ic 

the point of intersection of the two curves of heat of conduction 
and of radiation must indicate the actual heat loss. By setting 
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the point marked x on tin upper churl over* say, the approxi¬ 
mate temperature of the inner wall and noting the point of 
intersection of the two curve* concerned, the heat loss and the 
temperature of the external surface of the wail are obtained, 
and the right set of conditions has been chosen if the actual 
temperature of the external wall approximates to the value 
read from the chart. 

The particular type of radiation formula used is that 
developed by Professor J. W. Hinehley in a course of lectures 
on Chemical Engineering at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology* and is of the form : 

L = alV-T/) + 

Where L - total lieat Tosa. 

Th = temperature {degree* ubs.) of the hot surface. 

T fl - temperature (dtfproi »ba.)of the hot air. 

ft = Pcelet or emis&ivity c^n^tant, 

A = Constant dependent on atmospheric conditions prevailing. 

At the same time it becomes possible to determine at once 
what saving of heat will follow the increasing of the thickness 
of the furnace wall by any other lagging material* mid this 
information, combined with the cost of the extra material and 
the amount of "lighting up 11 gas needed to raise it to its 
temperature* will indicate what the economic dimensions should 
be* Further, the slope of the radiation curve for different 
cmissivity constants will indicate the degree of any possible 
saving from the coating of the walls with special preparations* 
provided the value of this constant is known for the material 
from laboratory determinations* 

Practical Applications.—With the heat balance of the 
furnace thus worked out, we are in a position to review the 
thermal economy of the whole furnace in relation to the special 
metallurgical demands of the process. What the saving is 
likely to be in any improved control of combustion h evident 
at once from the chart {Plate L1I). and in our review of the whole 
of the facts any possible changes in the design—for example, 
as to whether the volume of the combustion space is correctly 
related to the size of mate rial heated, and to the conditions of 
combustion prevailing—are indicated, and I he effect of these 
traced by a similar method. 

A heat-distribution chart fora number of gas-bred furnaces is 
given (Plate LIIIj by way of illustrating the method. By menus 
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of this chart it has been possible to foreshadow the only changes 
likely to result in fuei economy. Thus, in the case of the waste 
heat the possible saving was only in the region of a per cent. 
Reduction of the radiation loss would entail reconstruction of 
the furnaces in certain respects* or a modification of the metal¬ 
lurgical process. Experiments are being continued in the 
attempt to make practical use of this information in respect of 
flame control and the selection of refractory materials. 

Finally it must be emphasised that the economical utilisation 
of fuel cannot be brought about in a hurry * It can only be the 
result of long and patient labour, and the cordial co-operation 
of id I associated with its use. 

Comparison of Furnaces,—Though any general com¬ 
parisons must be accepted with caution owing to Hie great 
number of variables concerned, both in basic conditions and 
in t he requirements of serv ice, readers will probably be interested 
in the data given by Table XVL concerning the cost and 
efficiency of coal, gas, and electric furnaces in heating and 
melting steel and iron. 

The principal conclusions to be drawn from this table are 
as follows : — 

(a) As regards conservation of fuel resources, both practi¬ 
cally and theoretically* coal-heating comes out the best* 
though in gas-heating, when the coke and other by¬ 
products have been obtained from the coal* there is a 
considerable offset. Electrical heating in any case does 
not come out well In this respect* that is* it is wasteful of 
fuel resources. 

(&) In cost, based on present prices, gas-heating comes nut 
intermediate between coal-heating and electrical-heating, 
the latter being a very bad third compared with the other 
two. 

(c) As regards electrical-heating T this U clearly expensive, 
whether for melting furnaces or for reheating furnaces, 
It must, however* be freely admitted tliat the greater 
expense is offset to some extent by the greater efficiency of 
the furnace—that is* this mcthixl of obtaining heat makes 
better use of the energy input and also gives much better 
control* Neither of these advantages can be expressed in 
pounds, shillings* or pence. In addition* electrical methods 
enable certain raw materials to be dealt with in a manner 
not possible with any other system* whether as regards fuel 
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Table XVI, 

Comparison of Coal, Gas and Ei-ectiuc Feunacfs fob 
I If attn a and Melting Steel and Ikon. 


Based on one ton of Steel or Iron, heated or melted. 
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directly burnt or by first turning fuel into gas. In the 
works of the author's firm it has been a liberal education to 
see material being used up which in ordinary times would 
have been condemned to the scrap-heap* The use of small 
turnings h referred to in this connection, and whilst thev 
can he employed by briquetting, thus is somewhat costly, 
takes up time and demands plant and men to run it* We 
are, therefore, greatly indebted to the electrical engineer 
and to those who have so ably developed the electric furnace. 
The author well remembers how at first there was a tendency 
lo scoff at the employment of electrical energy for this 
purpose* There is, therefore, great credit cine to the 
prescience of Sir William Siemens,, who was probably the 
first to make a proper electric furnace, small as it was, 
capable of melting material having such high melting points 
as iron and steel It is now nearly half a century since Sir 
William Siemens constructed and patented his electric arc 
funixiee for melting steel. Much later, in fact within the 
past twenty years or so, great credit has been due to 
the French metallurgist. Monsieur lleroult, whose first 
patent was obtained in 1887, and from whose work great 
benefit has accrued to the work! 

Refractory Materials for Furnaces, The need for 
increased knowledge of the properties of refractory bricks as 
used in furnaces lLas already been emphasised and, in this 
connection p it is interesting to refer to Plate LIV, which presents 
the results of experiments made in the Hadfield Research 
Laboratories concerning refractory bricks of different types. 
The bricks tested were as follows : (1) Rcfmx j (2) Carbofrax ; 
(3} Chromite ; (-1) Basie Magnesite ; (5) Zirconm - (6) Mag¬ 
nesite ; (7) Dolomite : (8) Silica ; (9) Wooden Box M Fire¬ 
brick - (10) Dicitomaceous Earth. 

The information presented by this chart is of considerable 
assistance wherever high-temperature furnaces are concerned* 
Besides increased knowledge concerning the properties of 
existing refmetories, there is a need for improved refractory 
materials Imth metallic and sion-metallic, and this need extends 
to all classes of furnaces. 

For example* the utilisation of high calorific intensities in 
boiler operation depends upon improvements in the material 
of which the furnace chamber is constructed, i*e*, both refrac¬ 
tories and metallic materials. It calls for the provision of a 
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double wall to the furnace chamber, refractoriness being the 
primary cxmsideration for the inner lining, heat insulation tlmt 
of the outer; it has not yet been found possible to obtain in one 
and the same material the maximum development of these 
two properties. Also, there is a limit to the practical inten¬ 
sities of evaporation by reason of the failure of the tubes in the 
case of water tube boilers. 

The application of the air heater to boiler plants is a growing 
development, though at present it appears that the range of 
actual improvement in efficiency is in the region of 5%. But 
further application of this type of accessory to increase the 
output of steam will be more readily possible when the use of 
special non-scaling materials becomes general practice on 
mechanical stokers. The fusion ranges of the low grade fuels 
often burnt on such appliances have to he considered, but Ihe 
running of a fusible slag through the bars is no disadvantage 
if such bars are not attacked by the fused ash. Indeed the lines 
of progress mentioned call for special improved materials in till 
directions, and with high rates of evaporation should l>ecome 
an economical proposition. 

In this connection, reference may again be made to the 
“ Era #l non-scaling steel which has already been mentioned in 
Chapter X. The high strength preserved by this steel at high 
temperatures, as well as its ncm-scaliug properties, render it 
particularly valuable in furnace construction. By its use, 
maintenance costs are reduced and it becomes possible to operate 
furnaces at higher efficiencies. 

Instruments and the Human Element,—In pointing 
out the importance of measuring instruments as ail aid to the 
determination of furnace conditions and as a means of increasing 
combustion efficiency* l he author wishes to avoid separating 
those methods of measurement which require the use of instru¬ 
ments of precision, from the systematic methods undertaken 
by that most wonderful of all instruments, the human faculty. 
In the practical affairs of a works where the operative factors 
are many and varied, instruments should be considered rather 
as an aid to and not as a substitute for the human element. 

The individual, for example, using the pyrometer, the 
pressure gauge of the CO s recorder must temper his faith in the 
infallibility of his tools with his own observational capacity. 
Accordingly, in pursuing the aim for measurement rather than 
guesswork we all look forward to the day when it will be 
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possible to have furnace practice on as precise a basi- as that 
now possible m the boiler room* 

Pyrometry*—In view of the importance in metallurgical 
operations of determining high temperatures, that is. from 
SfK)* to 2000' C,, it is of considerable interest to remember that 
this great work was originated by Josiah Wedgwood, who was 
born in Riirslem, in 1730, The accompanying portrait (Plate 
LV) of “ the great Wedgwood, 1 * as Gladstone termed the 
Staffordshire potter sixty years ago when opening the Burslem 
Institute in commemoration of him, is taken from a miniature 
in Wedgwood ware itself, prepared by Mr. Harry Barnard, of 
Stoke. 

Wedgwood’s first paper was read before the Roval Society, 
being presented in 1782 through the President of that day. Sir 
Joseph Banks, Bt. This description of his researches led to 
Mm receiving the honour of being selected as a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and deservedly so, for undoubtedly this was 
the iir^t attempt on record to determine accurately high tem¬ 
peratures. 

The title of his paper, “ Art attempt to make a thcmiometer 
for measuring the higher degrees of heat, from a red heat up 
to the strongest that vessels made of day can support,” describes 
the problem which Wedgwood set Mmsdf. How clearly he 
appreciated its importance, and how scientific were the methods 
which he adopted, may he gathered from the following extract 
from the paper cited : 

“ A nwusune for tin- holier degmrs of heat such as the common 
tlierrnoaietcTK iifToni for thr- lower ours, would be an important 
acquisition, both to the pliDuStipher and the practical artist. The 
latter must feel the wont of such a measure on many mansions. 

In a Icing course of experiments for the improvement of tin? 
manufacture 1 am engaged in, some of my greatest dill lenities and 
perplexities have arisen from not being able to ascertain the beat 
1 .1 which the Mperimvnt-pkces fan! been cxpofunj. A red, bright 
red, sind white heat, an- Indeterminate expressions, aod even though 
tli* three stages wen? sulllcipntly distinct fmm each other, they are 
yf too great liLtiludc, us tiic brightness or himlnousncss of fire 
iiis-n-ascs with its farce, through numerous gradations which can 
neither be expressed in words nor discriminated hv the eye. 

I he forcr of fire, in its higher ns well us lower stages, mn no 
gjjj™ be justly ascertained thju, by its clfects upon Zn K known 

’Wedgwood then goes on to explain the principle and use of 
two types of thermometers, one based upon the distinctive 
colours produced in “ compositions of calces of iron with clay “ 
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by different degrees of heat, and the other depending upon the 
progressive contraction of ct&y at increasuig temperatures. 

The range of colours obtainable in the discs of “ calces of 
iron with clay ” extended from Hesh colour, tlixuugh chocolate 
nearly black, and by placing such discs in a glass tube mounted 
alongside an arbitrary scale, Wedgwood obtained quite a service¬ 
able standard. It was only necessary to match, against the 
Jiet of reference discs, the colour of a disc heated with any 
particular batch of pottery in order to obtain an indication of 
the degree of heat to which the latter had been exposed. 

Wedgwood found, however, that the diminution in bulk of 
argillaceous injtii.es by fire gave 44 a more accurate and extensive 
measure of heat than the different shades of colour/* The 
total contraction which he observed in some good clays> heated 
in the strongest of his (ires, amounted to considerably more than 
one- fourth part in every dimension. By paying due attention 
to the composition and quality of the thermometer pieces/ 1 
and devising means for measuring their contraction with 
ease and minute accuracy," Wedgwood obtained what he 
considered to be " a measure of fire sufficient for every purpose 
of experiment or business/ It was, of course, necessary to 
correlate the degrees of temperature as determined by this 
means with the known heats of various processes, and it is 
interesting to learn from Ids account what 1 ‘ fixed points 75 
Wedgwood selected m order to interpret the arbitrary scali: of 
Ills thermometer purees. The figures which he gives concerning 
metallurgical operations are specially interesting, and they 
show clearly how great was the need in those days for even au 
approximate method of measuring high temperatures. The 
relevant passages from the paper are as follows 


“ It now only remains, that like language of this new ther. 
niomefer be understood, nud Hint it may In* known what the healn 
meaiil by it- degrees rtnlly arr. Fnr this piirjjose a great number 
of experiments lias been made, from which the following results 
lire selected. 

The ficalc commences at a md-heat, fqflv visible in davlighl - 
ond the greatest heat that I have hitherto obtained in my expe-ri- 
inent^ ^ l&ft . This degree 1 have produced in an air-furnace 
about eight inches square. 

41 Alchomt lm-s been m obliging as to try the necessary 
experiments with the pure mclaK at the Tower, to ascertain at 
w a I degrees qf this thermometer they go into fusion, and it appears 
that Swedish copper meltM at 27, silver at 2tf. and gold at 32. 

Brass is in fusion at 21. hes urthefess in the bnkKfi and codeut 
foundries, the workmen carry their fires to 140° and upward^ 
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\hr what pui^xtsc they so fur exwd lh*- melting Eut P or whether 
M gres* an arliliHuim] heat be really pect^snry* f hav& toot Itamt. 

i4 1'Jke wkjliig Eat of iron ia from tw> Il> llo : uiuf t la-P greatest 
heat that could lie pnwinced in the common fbrgv, 125. 

“ Ctot iron was found Xo melt ut ltfO 3 * bntii in a crucible in my 
own fumflee, and nt the foundry ; hut could not he brought, into 
Vision in the stuitlT-s fargr, though that heat is only 5- lower. The 
beat by which injn is run down amung the fuel is only 3 lower, 

" As tin? welding state of iron is a softening or beginning fusion 
nf the furnace, it hu.h I teen generally thought tlml OStst iron would 
mdl with much less heat titan What is necessary for producing this 
effect u|M>n the forged.; whereas on the contrary p cost iiofi appears 
to require for ily fu^bm a hint exceeding the welding heol st.i or 
Mi % which is much more than the heat of nudted copper exceeds 
the Lowest visible rednesa. 

“ Tbua wc find that though the heat for melting coppe r is bv 
snmp. railed a while heat, it is only 27* of ihis thermometer. The 
well ling heat of iron, or 1M)" t h likewise a white Eat : <jvcn 130" at 
which cast iron is in fusion* is nut more than a while heat ; und so 
™ to I0(>“ and upwards is all u white bent still. This shewi 
iLhimdnntly bow* vague ynch u dennniinmiun must be t and how 
inadequit* to the purpose of giving u* any clear Ideas of the extent 
of what, we have been ac-cuatamed Uy considcT as one of the three 
divisions nf henl in ignited bodies. 

11 A Hessian crucible in the iron foundry, viz. about 130 . inched 
into a slug-like substance* Snfl iron nails, in u Hessian eruedilr 
in my own furnace, melted into one mass with the bottom of the 
crucible h at 1^1 ; the part of the crucible above the iron was 
little injured, 

l+ The funding heat of Lite glass furnace* J e summed, nr Unit bv 
which the perfect vitri lies lion or the materials is produced* was ut 
nm- of them 1I4 b for flint glass, and T44 for phtr-gluss ; at another 
if was only 70 1 for the former* which shows the mei|LiuJity of Eat* 
p^rhnjjs unknown to thr workmen themselves. made me of for the 
Name pur|Mjsr_ After complete vitrification, ffe heal l\ abated 
fi .r yime hours to ‘4* nr \ wiiicli in called the setiling Eat * and 
thb: heat in sufficient for keeping the glass in fusion, The fire ia after¬ 
wards incmiMd for working the glass, to what is called the working 
hi at : and Ihis I found in plate glass* to E 57 

+i Ddfl ware h lind by a Eat id 40 or 1 l J ; cream hi. oloared 
* lt Qucf [s's ware* by tfti ; uud stone ware* called bv the French 
jwfs dt bv Ite a s by this strong Ent it is .hanged to a true 
Ik i reeluin tevtu rv. ulhout lift * 

** A piecr tif iiu Etruscan vase melted ut 33 s ; pines of some 
other vases und Roman wore about Wt" ; Worcester china vitrified 
sil W l . Mr. Sprimont*s CbrLsea china at 105=; the Derby at 112 s ; 
snid Bus at 121 ; but litistol china showed no appearance of 
vitnlleution at 1:J5% The a»imwn sort of Chinese |nvrcel&in docs 
not perfectly vitrify by any fire 1 could produce, but lnuon to soften 
idwil 120 \ and ut 1311 l*came so soft Ur» sink down, and opplv 
itself Close upon a very im-uulur surface underneath. The true 
stone Nankeen, by UiLi strong beat, does not soften in the least, 
nor does it even acquire a porcelain texture, thy unolaasrri jmrts 
continuing iri such a stale as In imbibe water and stick to the 
tongue. Hu- Dresden porcelain is more ref rut-lory titan the 
common Chinese, but equally bo with the stone Noikeen. The 
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cw*m-eo!oaird or Quetn’s wore Iwiirv the same heat ns the Drarfrn, 
und the body is as little affected by Ull* Intense degree of fire, 

“ Mr, Pott sttY5 t that to melt a mixture of eh;lit and day In 
certain proportions, which proportions appear from his tabled to 
L* l equal parts* in 1 union*' the master-pieces of art/ This mixture 
melts into a perfect d;css at ] J.v of this thermometer^ 

bi The whole of Mr* Pott’s nr nay other experiments may, by 
repeating and accompanying them with these thennometrit pieces, 
have their respective degrees of heat ascertained, and thereby 
he rendered more intdiigihle and useful to the reader, the 
experiment er? and the working artist^ 

Though it is a far cry from Wedgwood’s efforts to the latest 
results obtained by means of electrical and optica] pyrometers, 
devised by le Chatclier* Calendar. Roberts-Austen, and others, 
yet the preceding account of Wedgwoods early work Ls of 
enduring interest* It is now as easy to know accurately what 
are the conditions in a high-temperature furnace* or in any 
metallurgical operation, as it was formerty difficult or impossible. 
It is nearly 150 years since Wedgwood made the first steps in 
this field, and for many years thereafter progress wjls slow and 
difficult* Indeed it is only during the last *27 years or so that 
rapid advance has been made, culminating in the easy and 
accurate methods at our disposal to-day. 

I_ p to the end of the last century the means of correctly 
determining temperatures were indeed few and far between. 
The thermocouple pyrometer 1 based on electrical resistance, the 
resistance pyrometer, and the optical pyrometer, were but little 
known or applied except in the laboratory* As regards accurate 
determinations of high temperatures, the author would like to 
refer to the great help rendered to the world generally by his 
friend. Professor H. le Chatdier, who has been the eminent 
deader of scientific research and advance in this respect, both in 
relation to the electrical and the optical pyrometer* Professor 
Callendar s valuable scientific work in this fine of research should 
also be mentioned. 

li wits only as recently m 1891 that the author first entered 
into correspondence with Professor le Cliatelier* with regard to 
the pyrometer the latter had then devised p and at that time 
le Chatelkr himself thought that a scientific instrument could 
not be used by the practical man, for lie stated :—** Je nc crois 
pas que mon pyrometre clcctriquc pukse jamais etre, soil d'une 
fagon courrante, cut re les mains dcs ottyriers/' As showing 
the immense progress realised since those days it may be men¬ 
tioned that, during the war, there were made weekly at the 
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works of the author^ firm alone some 50 T 000 separate deter¬ 
minations of liigh temperatures by electrical and optical 
pyrometers. This necessitated the employment of about sixty 
assistants, who devoted practically the whole of their time to 
this work. Each determination required control or checking 
and keeping in order by those who had b certain amount of 
scientific training. 

In 1922 Professor II. le Chatelier delivered a most interesting 
address on the occasion of his st Cinquantenaire Seieotifique^ 11 
when a presentation was made to him of 170,000 francs. 
Upon hLs request 100,000 francs of this total were handed 
over to die Academy of Sciences to create a Scholarship of 
Industrial Science. In one part of Jus address Professor le 
Chatelier was kind enough to say that the author had inspired 
him to take up his researches on optical pyromrtrv. It was 
very little that the author was able to do, hut he did see the 
outstanding importance, in fact, the absolute necessity, of 
improving our methods aL that time, specially as regards 
obtaining correctly ami quickly measurements of high tem¬ 
peratures in a practical way* 

At the present time there are available efficient pyrometrie 
appliances of various forms and types, adapted, except in some 
specially difficult circumstances* to practically every require* 
ment. It is neither necessary nor possible here to go into the 
question of their nature and mode of application. Those 
interested will find an excellent literature on the subject, and 
if contemplating the use of pyrometers, or improving their 
existing installations, they cannot do better than place them¬ 
selves under the advice of one of the firms who make a speciality 
of these appliances. 

In practice, certain difficulties are encountered in the 
measurement of temperature, specially in the means of applying 
pyrometers, and it h not always possible to circumvent them* 
By the use of optica] and radiation pyrometers, we are able to 
cover the w hole range of temperature involved in manufacturing 
processes, and the pyrometers are accurate in themselves, but 
they cannot always lie applied so as to give a true indication of 
the temperature of the object. In the case of steel manu¬ 
facture there is flame which either in the case of the optical 
pyrometer affects the reelings by its luminous effects, or in the 
case of the thermo-eleetnc pyrometer, may cause the thermo¬ 
couple to be heated above the temperature of the object. The 
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temperature in the interior of a large mass* if inaccessible to a 
thermocouple, is more or less a matter of conjecture* 

It cannot be too much emphasised that the thermo-electric 
pyrometer actually m ensures not the temperature of the heated 
object under investigation* but the temperature of its own 
couple. If the temperature under investigation is to be 
measured accurately the thcrmocoupk must be at that tem¬ 
pera hire- 

Finally, it should be emphasised that the accurate operation 
of pyrometers requires considerable intelligence* and* in fact* 
n knowledge of the scientific principles underlying their use. 
In the author's firm* where the heat-treatment processes Lave 
now been under pyro metric control to their great advantage 
for the past 25 years* it Isas been found necessary to devote a 
special laboratory to the care and maintenance of pyrometers* 
under the charge of scientific assistants. 

Fuel Economy in Iron and Steel Manufacture. -An 
important report* presented at the Autumn Meeting, 1019 f of 
the Iron and Steel Institute, on behalf of the British Association 
Fuel Economy Committee* dealt with investigaLions* the prime 
object of which was to obtain reliable data as to the present 
state of fuel consumptions and economy in regard to (a) blast¬ 
furnace practice, and (b) steelworks and rolling-mills producing 
ordinary steel sections. These branches t>f manufacture account 
for an overwhelming proportion of the total coal used in the 
production of iron and steel* as distinguished from the sub¬ 
sequent fabrication of these materials into various implements 
and machines in engineering establishments. The Committee 
therefore decided not to complicate Lhe subject by extending 
very fur their inquiries into the manufacture of crucible and 
special alloy steels. In the latter* 41 heat treatment ” plays 
such an essential and prominent part that fuel economy per te M 
although important, must always be regarded as subordinate 
to the ultimate quality of the product. Dr, Stead* however, 
obtained some information from two Sheffield firms as to 
their coke consumptions in the melting of crucible steel; this 
information was included in the Report, because it raised the 
question of the alleged unsuitability of “ by-productcoke for 
that purpose* 
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Also in regard to cupola practice in iron foundries, the fact 
that conditions differ so greatly, according to the type of castings 
produced, makes the drawing of comparisons or the deduction of 
general conclusions so difficult Hint it was deemed inadvisable 
to include this aspect of the subject in the scope of the inquiry. 
Moreover, as Mr. H. James Yates of Birmingham [ Vice-Cliair- 
niEin of the Committee) had prepared a v aluable memorandum 
embodying his experience in cupola pract ice, it was thought 
better that he should present it, on behalf of the Committee, 
as a separate contribution* to this discussion, which he kindly 
consented to do. 

Early Work of British Metallurgists in Fuel Economy,— 

It may he justly claimed that, for at leas! three-quarters of a 
century after James Xeilsou’s epoch-making invention of the 
use of hot-blast in 1828* British metallurgists led the way in 
regard to Fuel economy in the manufacture of iron and steel. 
The mere recital of such names as (hose of Lowthian Bell, 
Charles Cochrane, Thomas IV hi l well, E. A. Cowper, and Henry 
Bessemer, ail of whom may he said to have accomplished their 
principal work within the period 1850 to 1885. is sufficient 
evidence of the supremacy of British technology in this parti¬ 
cular direction during the latter half of I lie nineteenth century. 

Limits of Fuel Economy in the Blast-Furnace defined, 
137^' —Bell, who had been investigating the matter in his 
laboratory from a fundamental standpoint, was perhaps the 
first metallurgist to realise the operation of the 14 law of mass 
action in the smelting of Iron, This important principle 
had been enunciated by Bert bullet in his celebrated + Essai 
de Sbitique Chemique ,s in 1803, but it hud never been generally 
accepted by chemists until Gu Ed berg and Waage revived it in 
18fi7« Bell at once grasped its importance, and discovered in 
his laboratory the reversibility of the interactions between 
carbonic oxide and the oxides of iron at all temperatures in 
the blind- furnace: 


FerOtf -b i/CO^ yCO, -f jFc. 

It was this discovery, and Bell's convincing exposition of it 
m Ins “ Chemical Phenomena of Iron Smelting/* which proved 
beyond all question that tin; natural laws governing the reduction 
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of the ore in the blast-furnace make it impossible to utilise, 
within the furnace itself, more than a certain fraction (which 
Bell seems to have considered as about 53 per cent,) of the total 
available cnetgy of the coke charged into it. Upon this cardinal 
foci, which confronts every iron muster, the whole question of 
fuel economy in iron and steel works may be said to hinge. 
Having satisfied himself of the truth and far-reaching im¬ 
portance of his discovery, Bell proceeded logically to define the 
practical limits of fuel economy in a Cleveland blast-furnace. 
He clearly saw that there would be certain limiting conditions, 
both as regards furnace dimensions (particularly height) und 
blast temperatures, beyond which no further econumv in fuel 
would result; and the Ferry hill experience showed him that, 
as regards dimensions, these limits had probably been reached. 
He also considered that it would riot be practicable to pre¬ 
heat the blast beyond 1000' C., and that already, even in 1872, 
Cleveland ironmasters were nearing the practicable limit of 
fuel economy in their furnaces. 

His main conclusions on Lhe matter may be summed up in 
the following statements, namely: 

(1) that no advantage can possibly accrue from an increase 
m the height or capacity of the furnace beyond the limits 
which would permit of the gases leaving the furnace at a 
temperature of about 300 J C. and 
i2,' that the practical limit beyond which the reducing power 
of the gases cannot, be further utilised in the furnace is 
reached when at their point of exit therefrom, and at a 
temperature oi 300 C, they contain 15 to 50 of carbon 
dioxide to every 100 of carbon monoxide by volume. 

Bell s Estimate for Limits of Fuel Economy in Smelting 
Cleveland Ironstone.- He held that, in regard to Cleveland 
practice, the limiting furnace dimensions would be a height of 
8W feet combined with a capacity of 16,000 cubic feet, arid he 
expressed the opinion that ” taking the ordinary run of Durham 
coal and Cleveland ironstone, the ironmaster who produces a 
ton of No. 3 iron with 211 cwt. (of coke), with the blast heated 
to 500” C,, may consider himself working very closely up to 
Hie limits of economy which arc prescrilxjd bv the nature of 
the materials he is operating upon,’* and that "it is useless to 
hope to smell a ton of grey iron from the Cleveland stone yielding 
41 per cent, of pig metal with anything notably under 204 cwt. 
of coke.*’ 
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Reviewing contemporary practice, Bell estimated that, by 
having increased their [umsce dimensions and blast tempera¬ 
tures, Cleveland ironmasters had already, by the year 1872, 
effected a saving equivalent to 1 million tons of coal per annum, 
exclusive of a further 0 75 million tons which had accrued from 
their having adopted the practice of using the waste gases from 
the furnace for preheating the blast, and for raising steam in 
their boilers to drive the blowing-engines. But, as he had stated, 
they had even then almost reached the practical limit of fuel 
economy so far as the actual coke consumption in the furnace 
itself was concerned. 

These notes from the history of fuel economy in the blast¬ 
furnace during the fifty years < 1830-7») follow ing James Neilson’s 
inventions, are important, because they show that in those days 
British ironmasters led the way in the matter. 

Henry Bessemer, 1856 . As regards the conversion of 
the crude product of the blast-furnace into steel, it was Henry 
Bessemer who, in a paper read before the British Association 
in 1856, announced to the world his wonderful discovery that 
this can be effected on a commercial scale simply by blowing air 
through the molten metal without the expenditure of any 
additional fuel beyond that required to generate the blast, 
indeed, perhaps tiic most striking feature almut Bessemer's 
process was that the temperature of the bath could be main¬ 
tained at a sufficiently high degree merely by the oxidation 
of the metalloid impurities present. 

Snelus, 1872 ; Thomas and Gilchrist, 1880 .- The exten¬ 
sion of this " pneumatic ” process to dephosphorising iron in 
a basic-lined converter, which was first proposed by Snelus in 
1872, and finally brought to a practical success a few years 
later by Thomas and Gilchrist, completed a series of inventions 
which, from the point of fuel saving in the manufacture of steel, 
have perhaps not been excelled. 

The Brothers Siemens. —Contemporaneously with these 
great advances, the brothers Siemens were successfully applying 
their open-hearth regenerative ” furnace to the manufacture 
of steel. They first gasified the fuel by partially burning it in a 
separate furnace, termed the producer, and then preheated 
both the resulting gas and the air necessary for its combustion 
to utmvc 1000 ° C., by passing each separately through firebrick 
chequered chambers { 1,1 regenerators 17 1 which had previously been 
raised to a high temperature at the expense of Lhe sensible heat 
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in. the waste gases from the furnace. The gas and air, thus 
preheated, were conducted by separate flues to the heart i o 
the furnace where combustion took place with the production 
of n hi"h enough temperature to maintain the decarbumcd 
iron in the necessary fluid condition for its further refine¬ 
ment. , „ . ,, 

Thus it may be said that, from the labours of all these dis¬ 
tinguished investigators during the period 185C to 1880, inclusive, 
there emerged the cardinal principles of fuel economy m the 
manufacture of steel which we to-day chiefly rely upon. Most 
of the subsequent developments that have been made in tins 
connection liave liecn mainly in details, such as larger furnace 
dimensions, improvements in mechanical accessories, and a 
better understanding of the underlying principles of gas- 
producer practice made possible by recent developments in t e 
science *jf gas reactions. 

Organisation of Fuel Economy in Modern Iron an 
Steel Works. -As stated in the Report of the British Associa¬ 
tion Fuel Economy Committee, to which reference has already 
been made, and from which these notes are derived, the aelueve- 
ment of the utmost fuel economy in a modem iron and steel 
works is essentially a matter of the scientific organisation and 
disposition of the plant as a whole, with a view to utilising to 
the best advantage, in the steelworks and ToUiiig-mifls, the 
energy in the surplus blast-funiaee and coke-oven gases. For 
litis "has been shown to he sufficient, not only for converting 
molten iron from the blast-furnace into steel, but also for rolling 
the resulting ingots into finished steel sections. 

Th e possibility of attaining such an iiie&l is primarily due 
to three great technical developments which have been made 
since 1880, namely : 

(1) in the manufacture of metallurgical coke in chamber 
ovens with heat recuperation and by-product recovery, which 
have mainly been due In the efforts of continental (Belgian 
and German) chemists and engineers; 

( 2 ) in the generation of power in internal combustion engines 
from cleaned blastfurnace gas, the practical possibility of which 
was find demonstrated by the late Mr. B- IT. Thwaite in 18&4-5, 
and afterwards realised on a large scale by Messrs, iiailly and 
Krafft, under the leadership of the late Mr. Adolphe Greiner 
at the Seraing works of the Society Cockerill in Belgium : and 

(3) in methods of cleaning blast-furnace gas (a) bv water- 
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washing, as in the Theisen apparatus, or, preferably, (6) by 
electrostatic methods. 

The economy in fuel which would recruit from the concert- 
trataon of by-product coke-ovens, blast-furnaces, roDing-mills* 
and steelworks on one site, coupled with the utilisation of the 
combined surpluses of coke-oven and cleaned blast-furnace 
gases, partly in large internal com bust ion engines driving 
dynamos generating electricity for operating the tolling-mills 
and all other machinery on the plant, and partly also to displace 
producer-gas in the steel furnaces and soaking-pits, had become 
nun i if ext during the early years of the present century; largely 
as the result of continental experience {m\ in Belgium, Germany, 
and Austria). 

It should here l>c remarked that the British iron and steel 
industry has in this respect, laboured under a disadvantage as 
compared with its continental rivals* For whereas most of 
our smelting plants and ironworks were established before 1880, 
the modem German industry arose after that period, when it 
was manifestly the right policy to organise and lay out iron 
and steel plants with the express purpose of securing all the 
advantages Latent in such u concentration of units as has been 
indicated. And here, it must be admitted* the German genius 
lor organisation, and lor t he logical working out of a policy Ivaxed 
on ascertained scientific principles^ had ample opportunity, 
which it did not fail to turn to the best advantage* According!v 
it was not surprising to iiiut, during the decade preceding the 
war, that whilst the newer German iron and steel works em* 
bodied* m a marked degree, the advantages of concentration 
and co-ordination itf units, under scientific control, the older 
British plants hail to he gradually rcmodvLled, as circumstances 
permittedi so as to tonform, us nearly as possible* to the new 
conditions. It is therefore not necessarily disparaging to British 
enterprise to hnv e to admit that, since the open mg "of the present 
century, the continental industry has prohttWy secured a lead 
in regard to fuel economy, because of its comparative newness 
and superior organisation. At the same time, some of our 
British undertakings hud also shown commendable enterprise 
in this direction. 

The Practical Ideal of Fuel Economy in Steel Manu¬ 
facture.— For reasons stated fully in the British Association 
lie-port, It is justifiable to regard the consumption of no more 
than 1-75 tons of good coking coal per ton of finished steel 
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sections produced m a M practical ideal *** for a modern British 
plant comprising coke-ovens, blast-furnaces, steelworks, and 
rolling-mills, properly disposed on one site, and under one 
control and management. 

Certain conditions are, however* * either essential or desirable 
for the achievement of such an ideal. Seme of the more 
imperial* t of these may be indicated as follows t 

(1) By-product coke-ovens, blast-furnaces, steelworks, and 
rolling-nulls must all be concentrated on one site, and suitably 
laid out in relation to each other. 

(2) The by-product coke-ovens must be of the regenerative 
type, so as to yield the largest possible amount of surplus 
gas.* 

(3) The blast-furnaces should be fitted with double bells 
in order to minimise loss of gas. The blast should be generated 
bv means of a gas-driven blowing engine. There should also 
be a proper distribution of the materials in the furnace by means 
of a suitably dimensioned belh 

(4) The gases leaving the furnace should be dry-cleaned, 
preferably by some electrostatic method, so as to reduce their 
dust content to about ft'I gramme per cubic metre. The liot- 
tilast stoves should be heated by this dry-cleaned gas. The 
gas intended for generating power in gas-engines must he further 
cleaned until its dust content does not exceed 0*015 gramme per 
cubic metre. 

(5) There should be separate supplies of surplus coke-oven 
and blast-furnace gases throughout l he plant : the mixing of the 
two should be earned out at the various points of consumption 
as required. 

(0) The gas-engines in the power-house should preferably be 
run on denned blast'-furnace gas only. For steel furnaces and 
soaking-pits a mixture of bhist-fumtre and coke-oven gases, in 
such proportion as will yield a heating gas of between 160 and 
ISO B.TIi.U, per cubic foot, should be used. 

(7) The rolling-mills should preferably be electrically (not 
steam) driven, 

(B) There must be scientific management and control t hrough¬ 
out the whole heating sys-tem by properly trained fuel tech¬ 
nologists, for it is essential that every available heat unit in the 


* Thi- qn&dlJH’iH uf wbvtbfir or ciu Uir mrr.ne should lie* hcateii by “ drv-t-Ei'nmM " 

/om*ce pair, iu i^rdcr to th a - -urgpj u * ■ -f tin? rU bvt i* an UuportuMt 

EulHldiury urn- which i 3 worthy of alien Hon. 
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plant shall be tracked down and effectively utilised to the best 

advantage. 

As the result of his association with Mr. T, C. Hutchinson's 
enterprise at Shinn ingrove, Professor Roue was enabled to 
publish, in 191tJ, a diagram* relative to the concentration and 
disposition of plant requisite for the production of a ton of 
finished steel sections from Cleveland ironstone and Durham 
coke, with the expenditure of no more than 1’fi tons of coal 
charged into the coke-ovens. As this diagram illustrates some 
of the essential feature* of such a scheme, it is reproduced in 
Plate LVI herewith. 

Possible Improvements in Iron and Steel Manufacture.— 
The main conclusions based upon a critical investigation 
and comparison of data and information received by the British 
Association Fuel Economy Committee from some twenty-five 
firms engaged in the operation of blast furnaces, open-hearth 
furnaces (molten pig, mixed processes, and cold processes), 
Bessemer practice, and the melting of crucible steel may be 
summarized as below. Though certain advances have been 
made since the preparation of this Report, the encouragement 
of such advances being the primary reason for the investigation, 
the ectupletc Report and the discussion thereon may still be 
read with profit for they embody data almost, if not quite, 
unique in completeness and value. From these, the general 
conclusions draw n were substantially as follows : 

(I) The results, as a whole, prove beyond all question that 
tunch yet remains to be done before British iron and steel w orks 
will have attained to anything like the practical ideal of fuel 
economy which at least time leading iron and steel makers 
have declared to be even now' attainable. None of the returns 
;,hows that, even where coke-ovens, blast-furnaces, steelworks, 
and rolling-mills are concentrated on one site and under one 
management, the manufacture of the steel and its subsequent 
rolling into finished sections have as yet been accomplished with 
mi other expenditure of coal than that which must be charged 
into the coke-ovens to make the coke required for the blast 
furnace. In his Memorandum to the Con] Conservation Com- 
unttCL in October, LILT, Mr. Benjamin Talbot estimated that a 
tun of finished steel sections could then be produced with nu 
greater expenditure of fuel than 35 cwt. of coal at the coke-ovens 


* ItojrnI IJHintUlw, Lecture on " Fuel E«Mm r wid Ui* PiUfantfon 0 f - mfl . 
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According to our analysis of the returns l>i l the four liirms using 
“ the molten pig process,” not one of them is using Ecss than 
40 *nvt. of coal per ton of Einished steel sections, and two were 
using about 50 to 35 cwf t 

(2) There axe so many directions in which further large 
economies may be effected, even when the necessary concen¬ 
tration and co-ordination of plant units have been secured, 
that we cannot hope to do more than indicate a few of the more 
obvious of them- The surplus blast-furnace and coke-oven 
gases can undoubtedly be much letter and more fully utilised 
than they are to-day on most plant ■>. The data published in this 
report concerning the temperatures and compositions of waste 
gases from boilers, stoves, furnaces, and smikmg-pits, show that 
the science of combustion is, as a rule, cither imperfectly under¬ 
stood or very badly applied by those in charge of the plants. 
A great deal of heat can. and ought to be K recovered from such 
waste gases. 

(3) Speaking of this aspect of the subject, Mr. Talbot, in 
the memorandum referred to, stated : "A point in fuel economy 
in connection with steelworks to which a considerable amount 
of attention is now being directed is the utilisation of waste heat 
in open-hearth furnace flues by means of waste heat boilers . . . 
it is stated that a saving equivalent to 150 to 200 lb T of coal 
per ton of steel ingots Ims been obtained from tins waste beat.' 1 

(4) Again, in a paper read by Mr. C. J + Baton before the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, in 1915, it was stated that : 
■ fi Existing ijoilers on large open-hearth furnaces are showing a 
saving which* when expressed in terms of fuel required in coal- 
fired t>ailer:s T is equivalent to at least 250 lb. of coal (11,000 
B-Th.IL per lb.) per ton of ingots/ 1 Again, in a paper read 
in July* 1910* by Mr. C. J. Goodwin before the Annual Congress 
of the Society of Chemical Industry in I,on don, it was estimated 
that in regenerative open-hearth furnaces, where the products 
of combustion, containing 5-0 per cent, of oxygen, pass up the 
chimney at an average temperature of 500* C>» as much as 33 per 
cent* of the net calorific value of the fuel h thus being lost* 

(5) Such satisfactory progress is now being made with the 
electrostatic cleaning uf blast-furnace gases, that the day may 
be confidently anticipated when all the gas (whether required 
for stoves or engines} will be so cleaned. This will undoubtedly 
increase the thermal efficiency of the hut-blast stoves, and make 
a larger surplus of gas available for the steelworks. 
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(6) Speaking- of the utilisation or the surplus g„ s for power 
purposes, it seems, a barbarous practice to bum unclcaued blast¬ 
furnace gas in Lancashire boilers, the efficiency of which probably 
roes not exceed 55 per cent., when {if cleaned) its potential 
energy can be transferred into electric power via the gas-engine 
and dynamo. The day ts fast approaching when, in steelworks 
adjacent to blast furnaces, all stationary machines finduding 
blowing-engine^, cranes, and rotiing-mifls) will be electrically 
driven by current generated from the explosion of blast-furnace 
gas m internal combustion engines. Even now, steam-driven 
rccijirocatingblowing-engines should Ik superseded bydectrirallv 
driven turiici- blowers. * 


i ‘ i H lien such reforms Itave been earried out in connection 
with the blast-furnace plants, we may look for the abolition 
oi the ' gas-producer ” in the adjacent steelworks, a step much 
to In- desired. The blast-furnace is the place where all the coal 
on an iron or steel plant should be gasified after it has lieen 
carbonised in tin* coke-ovens, 

(8) Ihe problem of recovering and utilising the heat curried 
awiiy in the molten slag ironi the blast-furnace js one which 
ought to lie solved in tilt* near future. 


(!>> Ue would again emphasise the view that the problem 
offud economy, CM it presents itself to-day, is one rather of 
sclentilie organisation and co-ordination than of the discovery 
° n< T F inci Pl es - In all the larger works there ought to he an 
organised staff wholly engaged, under competent direction, in 
controlling the fuel consumption. Such control ought noL to be 
re legated to a member of the technical staff whose chief attention 
must be given to the supervision of machines or of operations in 
which the consumption of fuel is merely an Incidental, and 
perhaps i sen subordinate, consideration. It should be borne 
in mind that our scientific knowledge regarding fuels and their 

T Vd ? Cfl *° P**t twenty 

ts that il has now become a separate branch of technology 

for which special training is required. Without, such training 
the ordinary works chemist (and still more so the engineer) is 
^ ndJC * hc The task of £ a 

utmost t1n U r‘ H r f> tK ^ P f Cnt mm is <,,1C tllftt wil < tax to the 
SbV "t the various Laboratories established 

TO* STwiai NtU,i >’ » f fud technology at 
our Lmvcradies, and the Government should be urged as a 

matter of prassmg and vital importance, to a^t, b,Equate 
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financial support, the extension of such educational facilities, 
A great deal might also be accomplished by some co-operative 
or collective effort on the part of a group of works in one and 
the same neighbourhood- Such group af firms might well unite 
in establishing, for their joint benefit, a common fuel laboratory 
and staff. The increasing cost of coal, and the present serious 
fuel situation* will probably compel action along some such lines, 
(10) The full accomplishment of all (ur indeed any of) these 
reforms will demand much co-operative investigation and action 
throughout the whole industry- But the fuel situation has now 
become so serious in this country, that the industry ought to 
east aside sectional or individual interests or jealousies in a 
mighty ami patriotic concerted effort to achieve the utmost 
efficiency and economy in its use of cosh It is a duty that it 
owes both to the present generation and to posterity. The 
British Association Fuel Economy Committee* on whose behalf 
and in whose name we speak, will feel that its work has not been 
in vain if, as the result of their reading and discussing this 
Report T the leaders of the iron and steel industry inaugurate a 
movement tliat will not end until the lL practical ideals 1S set 
before them in it have been achieved. 

Steel Melting Furnaces.— According to Professor 
J. W. Richards* of the Lehigh University, U.S.A., as stated in 
his excellent w ork Metallurgical Calculations/' taking the 
average heat-content of melted steel to be 000 calories per 
kilogramme (different determinations range from 275 to 850 
eateries per kilogramme), we have: 

Theoretical amount of heat = 300 x tnl5 + 

304^)0 eaJorit** jwr tun of Filed 

melted. 

= I.lSMJ,IKM> R.Th.17. per ton of steel 
incited,. 


This figure cannot, of course, be approached in practice because 
it does not allow for the preliminary heating up of the furnace, 
lms by radiation, and other practical points. Actually, a much 
greater amount of heat is required to melt steel, say, from 
fi T 0(XJ t 000 to 9 + OOO t G00 B.Th.U. per ton in best practice, anti 
about 12,000,000 B/Th.U. per ton in average practice; these 
figures relate to the open-hearth furnace. Thus, com pared 
with a theoretical consumption of j cwt. of coal per ton of steel 
melted, the actual consumption U from 4 to 0 cwts. in best 
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practice, and about 8 ewts. in average practice. Using elec- 
tried energy* about 2,200 lbs. of coal consumed at the central 
station per ton of steel melted on the consumer’s premises. 

To this connection, reference may be made to the fact that 
the late Sir William Siemens* hi hi* lecture to the Society of 
Telegraph Engineers (VoL IN P 1880} on “The Dynamo Current 
in its application to Metallurgy, 11 said that, with energy produced 
by the steam engine and passed through the dynamo, 1 lb. of 
coal is capable uf melting about 1 lb. of steeL The prediction 
fi tilde by this great engineer has proved to be true for, during 
the year 1017* the author's firm melted about Si,800 tons of 
sled electrically with a coal consumption of about -81,800 Lons, 

With regard to the operation of the open hearth furnace as a 
thermal machine, comparalively few accurate heat balances 
have been published. Notably quite recently Mr. F. Clements, 
in this country, has dealt with this subject ; also Messrs. t\ L. 
Kinney, and (1. R. McDermott, in America, who were awarded 
by the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
the prize offered by the author for the best paper on the 
conservation of fuel* 

It is important to note that the fuel consumption of the open 
hearth furnace depends not only on its efficiency* as a thermal 
machine, but also upon metallurgical considerations, which 
may have considerable effect* The best index of the heating 
efficiency of the melting furnace is naturally the rate of melting, 
expressed in tons per hour. Many comparisons arc mcL with, 
in which the fuel efficiency of the furnace is given as an overall 
fuel consumption per ton of output. In such casts it is not 
always realised Lhafc the major circtiinstances determining good 
fuel ratios have been purely metallutgical, namely, such factors 
as the percentage ol scrap in the charge, its composition, the 
size of (lie material charged, the manner of charging, and then 
the length and character of the refining period, and fettling 
time. 

From observations on the melting efficiency of open hearth 
furnaces it rimy lie said Hint such efficiency, based on the heat 
input to the furnace, varies from 20% to i>ver 30% according 
to l he size and character of the furnace, and the composition 
and character of the charge. The utilisation of the heat losses 
in the waste gases is a difficult problem in those eases where 
*?“ hKit filers would be a useless by-prodnet. 

These losses exceed 30% of the heating value of the fuel, and 
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there:: is a practical limit to their use in the regenerative system* 
though a certain proportion must be regarded as useful in a 
sense as it creates the chimney draught. The major portion 
of the radiation and conduction losses is from the working 
chamber itself find t heir reduction is a question of improved 
refractory materials and higher rates of heat transmission in 
the laboratory of the furnace. Careful control and improve¬ 
ment of producer conditions not only influence the producer 
losses within a range of 10% of the heat of the fuel but also 
contribute a comparatively greater share towards the general 
efficiency of the plant. 

The more recent developments in open hearth design have 
ten tied towards what am omits to harder driving, brought about 
by improved flame conditions as instanced by the Me Kune port 
which attempts to get a blow-pipe action on the surface of the 
bath. 

In the higher temperature processes of melting furnaces 
temperature measurement is as important in its influence on 
both metallurgical and thermal considerations as in the lower 
temperature operations of the forge or heat treatment furnace. 

The optical pyrometer* the technical application of winch, has 
made much progress in this field, is the chief scientific instru¬ 
ment. In actual practice* personal observation of the 
appearance of the metal* pouring and rod tests, largely hold 
the field as the means of heat control In so far as the 
temperature of a molten bath is concerned, the last class of 
indications, Le,* the action of the bath on rods inserted and 
manipulated in a variety of ways* is generally favoured as the 
most reliable, and when the factors eventually come to be 
studied and the indications correlated to the thermometric scale* 
perhaps a scientific basis may be found for their use. At 
present the optical pyrometer must he the means for correlating 
that scale with these methods. Its value as an Index of true 
temperature conditions depends upon the change of emksivifcy 
of the surface of the hot body. The question also as to whether 
41 black body ” conditions arc being observed* for example, as 
to whether the door opening is modifying them* has to be 
considered. The solid angle subtended by the door opening 
at the point observed is a variable with different furnaces and 
conditions. Whilst the earlier values of Burgess for steel and 
slag emissivitics bi the absence of more complete data as to 
the effect of many variables have served a useful purpose* it is 
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now being found that, in particular with regard to fluid slags and 
special steels the endssivity constants require revision. 

Forge and Heat-Treatment Furnaces.—In furnaces of 
this type the measurement of temperature is an all-important 
factor. The metallurgical requirements demand almost rigid 
conditions of temperature distribution. Tills is also happily 
in tiie interests of fuel economy* going a long wav towards 
reducing controllable operation losses. 

Advances in this branch of fuel economy have in the past 
largely been on empirical lines—necessarily so bv reason of 
the complicated character of the subject. In tiie design of 
the plant itself, progress has had to follow almost uu lines of 
guesswork, each step having to he proved out under the con¬ 
fusing conditions of practice which often vary considerably 
irom place lu place, i here is nut. always that close co-operation 
between the user and the designer that is necessary to enable 
the latter to take into account more precisely the influence of 
Hie many variable factors met with in practice. In recent 
years, however, notable efforts have been made to put the 
technology ot furnace design and practice on a more rational 
basis. The pioneer work of Groume-GrjimailD dealing with 
tilt study of tiie flow of hot gases in furnaces is now becoming 
more generally known, and the leaven of this knowledge is 
working. Hit fundamental laws of the radial ion. convection 
and conduction of heat arc more or less understood, so are 
fundamental essentials in regard to gasification and combustion. 
'1'hc need of the moment is the application of this existing 
knowledge to the practical problems of the works* 

As an instance of what can !* accomplished in this direction 
if may be mentioned that certain new furnaces, put down 
hurriedly by the author’s firm in the earlv davs of the War, 
consumed at first as much as l> 75 ton of coal per ton of steel 
heated. This extravagant consumption was due to the fact 
that it hail been impossible to pay sufficient attention to the 
construction and operation of the furnaces; also, much un¬ 
skilled labour had to be accepted. After a time, however, the 
fuel consumption was reduced to 0-»3 ton per ton of steel 
heated, Ibis result was obtained with the same furnaces but 

with workmen taught the use of the damper and the proper 
method of firing, r r 

*^ lL continuous furnace, the consumption 

«as further reduced to <H ton of coal per ton of steel heated, 
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As shown by Plate LYII, this furnace is automatic and contin¬ 
uous in action, billets being pushed continuously down Lite long 
sloping bed, and the hottest gases being at the opposite end 
from the cold billets. The coal consumption of only 0-1 ton 
per ton of steel heated from cold to 1,1 (KT C. and well soaked, 
is an excellent result. In ordinary heating, 0-3 ton of coal per 
ton of steel heated has been Considered quite good practice, and 
even at the present time probably represents the average when 
using the older types of coal-fired furnaces, 

The author ascribes the excellent present practice of ins firm 
to the fact that the Manager of this Department, Mr. W. E. 
Parker, has taken the trouble not merely to have the furnaces 
well handled, hist, also to give tlie workmen running this furnace 
special training of what may he termed a “ technical " nature. 
In other words, the men have had a course of preliminary touch¬ 
ing which lias enabled them to understand more fully the 
rationale of what they were asked to undertake, In consequence 
of tins training, the workmen take an interest in their work and 
know why it is necessary to take pains with certain of the opera¬ 
tions, the result being that the practical handling has proved 

verv sati s factor v. 

■■ » 

Recuperation and Regeneration.— The main problem 
in any thermal machine is to develop the heat at the point at 
which it is required. However, in high temperature operation 
there must necessarily In; n very high loss of sensible heat in 
the products of combustion coming from the furnace chamber 
calling for some preheating or regenerative device. The pro¬ 
portion of heat saved by the use of this principle can he deduced 
approximately by measuring the exit and entrance temperatures 
of the waste gases and air passing through the recuperative 
appliance. The additional effect of preheating of the com- 
bu?il ion air in attaining higher colorific intensities and in saving 
heat bv improved combustion conditions is less tangible but 
real. 

The regenerator acting as a flywheel tending to smooth out 
those fluctuations of heating which are to be avoided in furnace 
heating, and serving as a reservoir rjf heat, can only achieve its 
maximum efficiency in continuous working. The question 
of the design and dimensions of these appliances has been the 
subject of much inquiry. More recently, mathematical solutions 
have been attempted, though it is realised that such methods 
can only sene to indicate lines of progress in so intricate a 
Q 
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subject* Again, thermal considerations are limited by other 
properties of the refractories to f>e used, such as refractoriness; 
mechanical strength and resistance to spalling* chemical corro¬ 
sion and abrasion. It has also been realised that there are 
limiting dimen.sions and arrangements of chequer work beyond 
which it is not economically ails antageous to go. Thus analytical 
study of the thermal properties of various classes of brick have 
shown that the “ brick efficiency ” depends upon the dimen¬ 
sions and times of reversal* For example, Shi % saturation of a 
silica brick is attained in 15-minute reversals* and 20 minutes 
for fine brick under normal conditions, These figures apply to 
2 J- inch bricks* whereas for 3-itirJi bricks the times become 20 
and 30 minutes respectively. Provided it is practicable to 
measure the gas temperatures within required limits of accuracy* 
the proportion of heat recovered is given by the ratio of the 
temperature drop through the regenerator to the initial tem¬ 
perature of the ingoing heating gases, and the heat returned to 
the furnace by the rise in temperature of the heated air and a 
knowledge of the flow of gas and air. However* again the best 
thermal efficiency af the regenerative system may not be con¬ 
sistent with the best general efficiency of the furnace mid its 
accessories as a whole. For example, a higher temperature of 
regeneration may only be attained at the expense of a higher 
outlet temperature of the waste gases. The point is well 
illustrated by the provision of waste heat boilers in the latest 
type of open hearth construction, as put forward by Clements 
in this country"; and Kinney and McDermott in America* 

The regenerator as usually constructed is a compromise 
bit ween the demands of thermal and mechanical nmsi dera¬ 
tions, and it is for this reason that the orthodox methods of 
design have been more empirical than they might have been. 
Finally to cite but one line of development of considerable 
importance : whilst the influence of the velocity of the gases has 
been exhaustively studied in regard to heat transmission in 
boiler tubes, little is known of any dctiiiite quantitative diameter 
with regard to its significance in regenerator design, 

Referring in particular to the recuperator, this is an appliance 
which should !>e capable of general application in furnace 
practice, but at present it is not liccause of the limitations in 
the thermal properties of the materials which may be used. 
Amongst the disadvantages winch militate against their more 
extended use* are the relatively large bulk of material necessary 
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for a given heat recovery, and trouble arising from leakages, 
and short circuiting of the gases. The metal recuperator 
1 ms its limitations for high temperature work, but with the 
development of non-scaling materials having suitable thermal 
charneteristies at economic- prices they should come into more 
general use. 

National Promotion of Fuel Economy. At the present 
time the advancement of fuel economy in this country is being 
assisted by the important work of the Fuel Research Board, 
as well as by the work of the Federation of British Industries, 
ami the efforts which arc being made by many firms to raise 
the thermal efficiency of l heir own fuel-consuming plant. 

The Fuel It&seatth Board. — During the late War the question 
of economy of fuel naturally became a problem of lirst import¬ 
ance* Under the joint stimulus of the Coal Conservation 
Committee and the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, the Fuel Research Hoard was instituted by the 
Government in 1918 as a national research organisation for the 
study of fuel problems. The Board have since undertaken 
quite a wide field of useful enquiries, and have built at Green- 
with n wdl-equipped station for practical experimentation. 

Much credit is due to the late Sir George Beil by, fMLSL, the 
former Director of this Research Board, for his work in Lhe past, 
including the " James Forrest” Lecture delivered by him in 
1921 to the Institution of Civil Engineers mi “Fuel Problems 
of the Future*” which was of great interest and should most 
certainly be rend by all those engaged in the study of the subject 
of fuel ; also to the present Dim. tor of the Board, Dr. Laurfor v 
who is continuing the valuable work at the Greenwich Research 
Fhint: and to Professor W. A* Bone, F.R*S. T to whom the 
author has been specially indebted for much useful help and 
guidance in the direction of the scientific study of fuel economy 
questions. 

7 he Federal* on of Bti i ixh I nd us fries . — In t hi s country'. an d 
as regards direct practical applications and improved methods, 
the Fed cratian of British Industries took the lead by establishing 
a special department to furnish manufacturers with technical 
advice and assistance on fud questitms, The work of that depart¬ 
ment, which is now in the sLxLh year of its existence, Inis been 
devoted in the main to questions of steam raising and gas 
producer practice. 

The Federation appointed in Dee., I919> 41 Fuel Economy 
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Committee, of which the author is chairman. Under the 
guidance of its technical sub-committee, with Professor W, A. 
Bone, F.R.S., as chairman, nbly assisted by Mr. C. W- Andrew, 
the tcelmieal assistant, and Mr, W. l*reseott, considerable 
success has been achieved as the result of much devotion and 
attention in the carrying out of the pttjgramme of the Council. 

The work already accomplished has been of an extensive and 
varied nature. Enquiries luive been made into the more 
common errors of manipulation, major questions of development, 
and the more intricate matters dealing with accessories and 
control appliances. Research work of a general character has also 
been carried out on such problems as the generation of producer 
gas, the efficiency of boiler and steam pipe lagging, and methods 
of effecting fuel economy. 

The Federation also publishes the Ft id Economy Review, 
which is specially devoted to disseminating knowledge and 
fostering interest in the subject. 

Finally, an important function of this organisation has been 
the help that it lias been able to give manufacturers in facilitating 
the interchange of relevant statistics. 

It is also of interest to note that the National Federation 
of Iron and Steel Manufacturers has followed the lead given by 
the Federation of British Industries in putting into active 
operation a Fuel Economy Department. A Technological Fuel 
Committee has been established and is at the present time 
examining in detail Blast Furnace Practice with Coke Ovens 
as a corollary. The work is carried out by Mr. Edgar Evans 
under the guidance of a Technical Conn nit tee. 
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CHAPTER XII 


TI1E RTSE OF EDUCATION AND RESEARCH, 

Interdependence of Education and Research-—It will 
he seen dearly from the following paragraphs, if indeed it h not 
already self-evident, that in the scientific field education and 
research are inextricably associated. With few + if any, 
exceptions* successful research wort must be based upon the 
wide and deep foundations of a liberal education, whilst educa¬ 
tion in the fullest sense of the word can only be obtained by 
research. Thus there is every justification for treating under 
one main heading the general needs of to-day in regard to 
education and research, and for giving some notable examples 
of what is being done by different Institutions, Societies and 
other bodies, to encourage the growth and diffusion of knowledge. 
Upon this, to a greater extent perhaps than upon any other 
single factor, depends our prosperity and general well-being »s 
individuals and as an Empire 

One of the principal applications of education must ever be 
to the elucidation of further knowledge ami* whilst the utilitarian 
purpose of education is Lo enable us to earn a living which by 
research we may improve t the best and highest aim of research 
is the discovery of truth regardless of every other consideration*. 
In his interesting paper on 4 * A National Focus of Science and 
Research 11 the authors friend. Dr. (J . E. Hale, Director of Mount 
Wilson Observatory, and Chairman of the National Research 
Council tif America, says that it is not only in the material world 
that science is useful to mankind. Its greatest aim and object 
is the discovery of truth, which it pursues without fear of 
embarrassing consequences. Science sets before us a high 
example of honest judgment and an open mind, reversing its 
conclusions without hesitation when new evidence demands. 
And as it builds up through the centuries, by long and pn infill 
search, a great body of knowledge for universal benefit, it 
spreads before the imagination a picture which no artist could 
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hope to rival. No material service of science to daily life, such 
as the accurate marking of time or the navigation of the seas, 
can compare in value with its overthrow of earth-centred 
medievalism and its revelation of Hie universe. The enlarged 
conception of human possibilities thus afforded, Die escape thus 
effected from the dominance of enforced and arbitrary thought* 
are reflected in the advance of the modem world. And the 
sweeping picture Hud science spreads before us is immatchcd in 
its appeal to the Imagination and its stimulus to progress. 

On the other hand, it ought not to hr considered sufficient 
only to discover truth and only to make discoveries in 41 pure 
science.*' In the past we have undoubtedly erred in this 
direction and it needed the War to bring home to us the 
unpleasant fact that we had allowed other countries to acquire 
a predominant position in the development of certain key 
industries, though the basic discoveries, on which these industries 
were based* had been made by British scientists. Such an 
illogical and even dangerous state of affairs is not compatible 
with our national reputation for practical .common- -sc use and it 
is to be hoped that, whilst we continue to make truth the first 
airii of our investigations^ we shall in every case carry our 
discoveries to industrial fruition. 

Early Academies. \\ hilst the specialised knowledge 
required by chemical, metallurgical* and engineering students 
when entering upon l heir professional career demands cl use 
attention to the facts and figures refilling to modern progress* 
there is much to he learned from a study of the history of 
progress in science* The birth of modern science has already 
been outlined in Chapters I to III. and before proceeding to 
review present-day facilities for education and research it will 
lie of interest to deal briefly with the events which preceded 
the foundation of the Roval Society, and then with the 
history of that great Society which has played such an 
important part in encouraging and spreading the growth 
of knowledge. 

The hr>t society instituted for the investigation of physical 
science was that established at Naples in the year 1560 with 
the name of Aecademia Secrctorum Nature, but its studies 
w ere prematurely brought to a dose, the Academy having been 
dissolved by the Ecclesiastical authorities. 

The important Aecademia del Cimento published reports of 
experiments made by its members in 1666, Amongst these 
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C&stellio unci Torricelli, disciples of Galileo, were the most 
illustrious; to them arc due many of the discoveries in the 
science of hydraulics : whilst the invention of the barometer 
alone renders the name of Torricelli immortal. He made this 
discovery in 1043 ; and in 1648 Pascal* by his celebrated 
experiment on the Fuy de Dome* established the theory of 
atmospheric pressure beyond dispute. 

It was about this time, 1036, when a very curious and scarce 
tract entitled The Constitutions on the Mtumurn Minerva* was 
published, relative to the attempt made to establish a Scientific 
Institution under the patronage of Charles I, who in the eleventh 
year of his reign granted a Special Licence under the Privy Seal, 
dated at Can bury June 26th , 1635, to establish a College or 
Academy under the title of Mi nerval Museum, for the instruc¬ 
tion of the young nobility in the liberal arts and sciences. The 
aristocratic tendency of the Institution may be judged by its 
first rule, namely : 41 Every man that shall lie admitted into 
the said Museaum shall bring a testmummll of hh arms and 
gentry, and Ins coate armour tricked on a table, to be conserved 
m the Museaum.” The College was to be erected in Co vent 
Garden; the Professors selected and their duties were as follows: 

Eduard May Doe tour of Philosophic and Physick shall reade 
and professe these : Physiologic* Anatomic, or any other parts 
of Physick- 

Niehulas Phi#foe the Prufessour of Astronomic shall teach 
these : Astronomic, Ofiticks, Navigation, Cosmographie. 

John Spidelt the Frofessour of Geometric shall teach these : 
Arithmetique, Analytical! Algebra* Geometric, Fortification, 
Architecture* 

Thomas Hunt the Professour of Mu sick shall teach these: 
skill in Singing, and muslck to play upon Organ- Lute, Viol I, 
and other instruments. 

IFalter Salter the Proflssour of Languages shall teach these * 
Hebrew, Greek, Lntine, Italian, French. Spanish, High Dutch* 

Michael Mason the Prides sour of Defence shall teach these : 
Skill at all weapons and wrestling* also Riding, Dancing and 
Behaviour. 

As Dr. Weld says in his 11 History of the Royal Society,” to 
which the author is indebted for much uscTul information ; 
“ Hie time was too unsettled to allow' so fair a project to ripen, 
and it is almost needled to state, that Minerva’s Museum never 
attained its eon tens plated greatness.” 
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France was also moved to follow the stirring example of 
Italy, and the French Academy was established, springing from 
a private society of men of letters at Putin in the year 1629. 
This institution was subsequently incorporated with the 
Academy of Science* and that of Inscriptions and Belies Lettrcs, 
Although France thus early founded a society for the cultivation 
of literature* yet to England belongs the high honour of Wing 
the first country, after Italy, to establish a society for the 
investigation of Physical Science. The period hud arrived when 
experimental philosophy, to which Francis Bacon had held the 
torch* and which had already made considerable progress, 
specially in Italy, was finally established on the ruins of arbitrary 
figments and partial inductions. 

The Royal Society, The first real development in the 
study of science in this country appears to have occurred 
during the seventeenth century. It was marked — and to a 
great extent fostered—by the formation of the Royal Society. 
The Charter of Incorporation of this famous Society, marking 
the rammen cement of its great work* passed the Great Seal on 
the 15th July, 1662. It was read before the Society on the 13th 
August of the same year, and on the 29th, the Presiderit. Council, 
and Fellows went to Whitehall in order to return their thanks 
to ills Majesty King Charles II. 

Previous to the Charter being granted, a Meeting had been 
held on the 5th December, 1660, and the Signatures are extant 
of the forty mtie persons who on that date resolved to form the 
Society for promoting Experimental Philosophy. 

At every Meeting of the Council and of the Society since its 
foundation, the Mace, 11 of the same fashion and bigness as 
those carried before His Majesty* 1 ’ presented to the Society by 
Charles IT in May, 16G3 T as a mark of the Royal Favour, is laid 
on the table in front of the President before the business of the 
day is begun. This Mace weighs one hundred and fifty ounces 
(Troy weight}, It k of silver, richly gilt, and consists of a stem 
handsomely chased with a running pattern of roses and thistles* 
terminated at the upper end by an um-shaped head, surmounted 
by a crown, ball and cross P On the head are embossed figures 
of a rose, harp, thistle and fieur-dc-iys T emblematic of 
England, Ireland, Scotland and France* on each side of 
which are the letters C,R, Under the crown, and at the top 
of the bend, the Royal Arms appear very richly eliased ; 
and at the other extremity of the stem arc two shields* 
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the one bearing the Arms of the Society and the other an 
inscription. 

Without doubt the foundation of the Royal Society was one 
of the earliest fruits of the philosophical labours of Francis 
Bacon, whose great aim was to enforce patient investigation of 
Nature by observation and experiment, as compared with the 
deductive method which till then had been in vogue- 

Singular to say. Bacon seems to have been unable himself to 
admit that the inventions and investigations made before hi a 
time were due to science, but regarded them as happy accidents 
of diance. In this respect he was, for example, wrong to ignore 
Gilbert's great scientific work on Magnetism* which was published 
in 1600 before the earliest of Bacon's Philosophical Treatises. 

Dr. Gough in the excellent preface to his edition {1915} of 
The New Atlantis of the great Francis Bacon, Lord Yerulam, 
Viscount St. Alban (Plate 11), first published in IG27, that is 
the year after his death, points out the great services to the cause 
of science rendered by Bacon, His life work was to advocate 
philosophical and scientific reform. He claimed " that the 
sovereignty of man iieth hid in knowledge; wherein many 
things arc reserved which Kings with their treasures cannot buy 
nor with their force command/' 

In one of Bacon’s contributions he stated that he had looked 
round to find in what way he could best serve mankind and that 
he found * l There wjis none so great as t he Discovery of new- Arts, 
Endowments and Commodities lor tile bettering of mail's lib /' 
Also, 11 But if a man should succeed, not by striking out some 
particular Invention, however useful* but in kindling a light in 
Nature, a light that should in its very rising touch and illuminate 
all the border regions that confine upon the circle of our present 
knowledge; and so spreading further and further should 
presently disclose and bring into sight sill that is most hidden and 
secret in the world—I thought that man would he the bene factor 
indeed of the human race—the propagator of man’s empire over 
the universe, the champion of liberty, the conqueror and subduer 
of necessities.” 

As Dr, Gough points out* Bacon was not content with 
explaining to the learned world the method which he believed 
would revolutionise Science : he wm eager to set the machine 
on work,” In some secret memoranda, the C&mmtniarius 
solutu#, which he jotted down in the summer of ItiOtt, he stated 
that he proposed to superintend the compilation of a History of 
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Marvels, Lc., of apparently abnormal phenomena, anil a History 
of Mechanical Inventions. He included the foundation of a 
College for inventors; two Galleries with statues for inventors 
past, and spaces or bases for inventors to come ; and a Library 
and an Enginary. The iVovum Organ um, that is 11 The New 
Instrument ' (published in 1(120) represented the mature 
presentation of his system. This “ New Instrument ” is 
contrasted with the old instrument for the attainment of 
knowledge, the syllogistic logic of Aristotle and his medieval 
disciples. 

Raeon showed ” that we can only gain power over Nature 
and make her serve our purposes by discovering and imitating 
her modes of action.” 11 Parendo vincitur.” He showed that 
it was not enough to proceed by the blind and stumbling 
empirical methods hitherto in vogue, but that we must examine 
the instances we have collected to find the formal cause of that 
nature, or in Bacon’s technical language, its " form.” These 
“forms ’ are, as Bacon observes, the laws which govern and 
constitute simple natures. 

IL was in The Neat Atlantis of Bacon, left when he died in 
1020, and which should be read by all, that he foreshadowed the 
future, the main feature of this being Solomon’s House, " a 
Philosophical College,” which was the embodiment of his 
life-long dream, and really the forerunner and a prophetic 
scheme of the foundation and work of the Royal Society that 
was to be. His projected College was to consist of a Company 
of thirty-six Fellows, Lliis being the word chosen and used by 
Bacon, and this appellation has continued ever since. 

The history of the Royal Society’s earliest work has been 
set forth in several books, one of the first and most Interesting 
being The History of the Rot/al Society of London far the Improving 
of Natural Knowledge, written En 1607 by Thomas Sprat, D.D., 
the Lonl Bishop of Rochester. Plate LVTT1 shows the en¬ 
graving by Hollar in 1607, used as the frontispiece to Sprat’s book. 
The bust in the centre of the engraving represents King Charles 
II, the figure on the right Francis Bn non, and that on the left 
Lord Brouncker, the first President of the Royal Society. It 
will also be noticed that various instruments and pieces of 
apparel us are show L n on the engraving. The author referred 
the question ul their identity to the expert opinion of his 
riL-iid, Dr. Charles Singer, F.R.S., the distinguished aixLhoritv 
on the history of science. Dr. Singer has been able to identify 
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on the left of the engraving an instrument for taking the angular 
distance between two objects and another which was used for 
measuring the altitude of stars. A clock and a gnomon are also 
easily distinguishable, whilst a telescope is visible in the back¬ 
ground, On the right of the engraving is a thermometer of the 
type invented about liiOO by Snncto Sanctorio. and a compass, 
below which is an instrument that can be no other than a 
theodolite. Two adjustable pendula lire also shown. There are 
also four or five other instruments, the exact nature and use of 
which are uncertain. On the opening page of the hook f the 
following words appear : “ Let tins Rook. Intituled, The History 
of the Royal Society of London, For the Improving of Natural 
Knowledge, be Printed. Will, Momce, ,! 

44 The Epistle Dedicatory, 1 ' as my Lord Bishop terms it, is so 
fascinating that it may be quoted at some length. 

The Dedication was To The King, Charles II (1630-1685), 
and ran a* follows : 

Sir,—Of all the Kings of Europe, Your Majesty w:is the tim* 
who continued this Noble Design of Experiments, by Your own 
Example, and by u Public Ejrtaltitalimenl. An Enterprise equal 
to the most renounc'd Actions of Llir ik-st Princes. For. to increase 
the Powers of all Mankind* a ml in free them from the bondage of 
Errors, i s grruLer Glory than to enlarge Empire or to put Chains 
on the necks uf Conquer*d Nations, 

“ What Reverence all Antiquity had for the Authors of Natural 
Discoveries, is evident by the Diviner sort of Honor then conferr'd 
on them. Their Founders of Philosophical Opinions were only 
admired by their own Sects. Their Valiant Men and Generals did 
seldome rise higher tliun to Dttny-Gods and Hem's, Rut the 
Gods they worshipped with Temples ami Altars, were those who 
instructed the World to Plow T to Sow, in Plant* to Spin* to build 
Houses, and to find nut New Countries, Tills Zeal indeed, by which 
they expressed their Gratitude, to such Benefactors, degenerated 
into Superstition % yet it lias taught us. That a higher degree of 
Reputation is due to Discoverers, than to the Teachers of Specu¬ 
lative Doctrines* nay even to Conqueror?; thcuucdw. 

li Nor has the True God himself omitted to show his value of 
Vulgar Arts. In the Whole History of the hist Monarch* of the 
World from Adam to Noah* there is no menlion of their W r Hts* or 
their Victoria ; all that is recorded is this. They liv’d so many 
years* and tuiighl their Posterity to keep Sheep* to t iEl the Ground* 
to plant Vineyards* to dwell in Trots, to htiild Cities, to play on 
the Harp and Organs, and to work in Brass and Iron. And if 
they deserved a Sacred Remembrance, for one Natural or Mechanical 
Invention, your Majesty will certainly obtain Immortal Fame, for 
having Establish'd a perpetual Succession of Inventors.-—1 am, 
(May it please Your Majesty), Your Majesty's must Humhtc and 
most obedient Subject and Servant, Tilth SPRAT* Lord Bishop 
of Rochester. 11 * 
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Quaint as may seem these words to us to-day, there is indeed 
still as much force iiiitl truth in them as when they were uttered. 
The marvellous recent progress of the world has been largely 
due to the scientist, who certainly comprises the inventor 
referred to by Bishup Sprat, and not least in these branches of 
human thought are those who work in " Natural or Mechanical 
Inventions” or, to use again Lbe Bishop’s words, ‘ In Brass 
and Iron, 1 though line latter metal nowadays plays much the 
more prominent part. 

The qualifications of the Members of the Royal Society are 
described by the Bishop as follows : 

” As for wlrnt belongs to the Members thcmM'tves. that are to 
constitute I be Society ; it is to be noted that the y have fm-lv 
admitted Mtn i.f different ftilignjos, Countries, nn<1 Pnif^sions 
of Life. ] lib they were oh]ic'd to do, or else tlirv would came far 
sbori of the hugeness of fheir own Declarations. For they openly 
profess, not to Iny tiic Foundations yf nn English, Scotch, Irish. 
Popish, or Protestant Philosophy, but a Philosophy of Mankind 
’ ' _■ purpose, the Hoyill Society has made no KCruplc, to 

receive all inquisitive strangem of all ClountrH^ into its number. 
And ihis they have constantly done, with -iurli peculiar respect, 
that they have not obliged them the charge of rontribulimuj; 
they have always taken cure. that me of Lbeir Members, should 
assbt them in interpreting all that pass’d, in their puhlick 
Assemblies : ami they have fn rly open’d their Registers to them ; 
thereby inviting them to communicate foreign Rarities, bv 
imparting their own discoveries. By their admission of Ml-o of 
all professions, these two benefits arise i The one. Hint everv Art, 
anti every wny of lire already establish'd, may be secure of receiving 
no damage by their Counsels. A thing which all new Inventions 
ought carefully to consult," 

On November 20 th, 1603, the Royal Society, Recording to 
MS. preserved in the British Museum, consisted of 131 Fellows, 
of whom 18 were Noblemen, 22 Baron s and Knights, 47 Esquires! 
32 Doctors, 2 Bachelors of Divinity. 2 Masters of Art and 8 
strangers or foreign Members. 

Since then the number uf Fellows has increased and is now 
458. Each year the Council selects from the List of Candidates 
a number not exceeding fifteen to be recommended to the 
Society for election. 

The Charter Book, which each Fellow must sign before 
being admitted into the Society, goes hack to the year 1060. It 
is preserved in the Archives of the Society and is used each time 
a Fellow signs the Charter. In this same Book are to be found 

Founder}, his brother, 

> II), and the signatures 


uie signatures ox Ring Charles II (the 
the Duke of York (afterwards King Jami 
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of nearly all our Royal Heads down to the pre^nt time. It 
also contains the signatures of the gt-L-at scientists of the past, 
including the first President of the Society, Lord B rounds er, 
Cavendish, Robert Boyle, Wren, Evelyn, who were all original 
Fellows, elected on the SBnd April, 1(HJ3; Newton (llth 
Junuarv, 1071), Benjamin Franklin (29lli April, 1750). 1’riestlcy 
(12th June, 17(1(1), Davy (17th November, 1803), Dalton (20th 
June, Ifllfi), Faraday (8 th January, 1824), Wheatstone 
(21st January, 1336), Louis Agassiz (20th December, 1838). 
Duke of Wellington (25th November, 1847), William Harvey 
(3rd June 1858), 

hi Plates LIX, LX. ami LX I will be found port raits and 
facsimile signatures of some of Hie most notable Fellows* 
including; Charles 11, Janies II, Franklin,, Pitt, Shaftesbury, Jurin 
(the Secretary of the Royal Society at that time), Ncvil 
M&skelyne (out of the famous Astronomers Royal), Isaac 
Newton* Faraday, Joule* Thomson (afterwards Lord Kelvin) 
Huxley and Tyndall. 

It is curious to note on Plate LXI the wonderful flourishes 
and curves on Benjamin Franklin's signature, apparently 
proceeding from the Inst letter of his mu me. To a caligraphsst 
this probably betokens some special mental characteristic. 
The total length of the flourish is exactly nine indies 1 

The Interesting statements about the Society by Bishop 
Sprat and others show that, whilst the years roll by, the m i rids 
of men* naturally modified by the environment of each particular 
age, still rcniain much as they were. Since the date when the 
wise words of the Bishop were written* the Royal Society has 
had one long-continued career of usefulness, and owing to the 
devotion of its Fellows to the cause of science and scientific 
progress, mostly without reward of any kind* there is no country 
where science and scientific work are more highly esteemed than 
in Great Britain, though America has rightly followed our lead 
and bids fair to surpass us. It is often said that we lack 
appreciation of scientific merit, but this not correct. The 
fight for the cause of advance and progress may at times be 
severe and difficult* but in the long run* the author ventures to 
think, Britons and Americans more fully recognise true 
scientific merit than any other race. 

It is now 263 years since the incorporation of the Rovnl 
Society, yet the influence of Bacon and such men as Sprat was 
in the same direction as ours to-day* that is* to improve human 
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conditions, both mental and physical. This can only be dune 
little by little, bne upon line, precept upon precept; by im¬ 
proving our mental philosophy and striving to reach higher and 
still higher in human thought and its application to our lives. 


CHAPTER XIII 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS AND FACILITIES. 

Modem Educational Facilities—At the present lime 
the educational facilities of this country range from books and 
museums to Universities and technical classes covering all 
known subjects. It has been customary for some, even in high 
quarters, to decry our educational training, hut those who argue 
thus appear to overlook the fact that this country has led the 
wav in nil branches of science and engineering. Our educational 
system has doubtless, like every other human organisation, its 
defects and its limitations, but neither in the achievements of 
our past workers in science and engineering nor in the standing 
anti rate of progTC-ss of our living workers, are there any grounds 
for pessimism. On Lite contrary there is ample justification 
for the optimism Mid inspiration which arc so essential to 
progress and success. 

In his Presidential Address to the Society of British Gas 
Industries in 11)18, the author pointed out that in the British 
Empire there were ISO Universities, 233 Colleges, and 41 
Technical Schools. These numbers compared with 98 
Universities and 16 Technical Schools in the United States, 
France had It? Universities, Italy 22 Universities, Austria- 
Hungary 11 and Germany possessed 21 before the War. Though 
there have been some changes in these figures during recent 
years, the favourable position of our Empire is well maintained. 
As regards the teaching staff in the Universities, including the 
Heads. Professors, Lecturers, Demonstrators, and Trained 
Assistants, it is believed that there not far short of 10,000 in 
the British Empire, 

The Purpose of Universities.—The true function of every 
established University can be summarised in a few words. It 
is surely the inculcation of higher and broader education than 
is obtainable by other means. In the words of His Majesty 
the King, responding to the Address from the University of 
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Manchester on the occasion of his visit to that city in July, 
191B : It is to the Universities that the whole Empire looks 

for men equipped with scholarship and technical knowledge, 
with will and energy, devoting their gifts to the service of the 
community in every sphere of action/* 

Whilst, as Lord Rosebery m id not long some appear to 
succeed in life without any form of academic discipline, yet, on 
the other hand, we have the remarkable testimony of probably 
the greatest man in the War, Marshal Foch, who, when asked 
whether he found his academic studies to be of any immediate 
service on Hie field of battle, said : " No, not altogether, but 
they give me confidence/* It is this confidence in life which 
is so important and so absolutely essential—the quiet confidence 
which comes from knowledge, and knowledge is Power. 

University education and aid arc of the highest importance, 
hut do not necessarily imply actual study by those who benefit 
at the seat of learning ■ in many eases it is rather the influence 
always silently at work upon the great mass of human beings 
outside their sphere, Tt is true that in every generation since 
the Renaissance tk self-educated ’* men have risen to eminence, 
but iu every instance they have been favoured by circumstances 
or by unusual natural ability. Also, many of these men have 
attained eminence without scholarship. Confining ourselves 
to those who ultimately became leaders of thought and wideners 
of the boundaries of knowledge, is there one who would nuL 
have done more and better with tEic aid of a University 
education in the present meaning of the term ? 

It might be said that Faraday, first the bookbinder's 
apprentice and ultimately the foremost scientist of his age* 
was self-educated, but he had in the Royal Institution itself 
at the feet of Sir Humphry Davy a University education in all 
but name, 

A notable number of the Labour Party recently said* 
evidently without due thought, that “ Labour did not need 
Oxford, and that if a mars w: m able to read, all that he needed 
wan to take up a book, and then he could get the higher 
education without the necessity of going to a University with 
n n old Tory tradition/ 1 Apart from the fact that, as painted 
out by Lord Haldane, " only the trained mind can reach the 
level of higher education/ 7 it must be admitted that books, 
which enable the industrious to dispense with University 
tuition, must be written by University men. Abolish 
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Universities and the level even of general education would 
quickly? and with increasing rapidity? fall below the level of 
that in countries which still maintained these institutions as 
centres and birthplaces of teaming. 

All cannot* and need not, be members of a University P but 
every University renders invaluable and irreplaceable service 
to the whole of the community. 

The Old Order Ghangeth. Though the older ITii varsities 
remain and wifi remain as essential as ever to the welfare and 
progress of our Empire? their duties are naturally changing as 
the Held of knowledge extends. Science, of which we were 
virtually ignorant a century ago? now finds application in every 
phase of our daily life, and so great a change cm mot fail to have 
nil-pervading effects. 

The late Sir William Oder, Bt. ? MAX, F.R.S., President of 
the Classical Association* Regius Professor of Medicine, had 
much to say on the great advances in thought made in his own 
time. His address on L4 The Old Humanities and the New 
Science,” already mentioned in Chapter I t may be read again 
and again with pleasure and profit* and should be studied by 

those interested in scientific matters. 

In outlining the progress made within the memory of many 
still living. Sir William said : 

11 Think of the rimmerian darkness out of which our generation 
has, fit nn y mici blazer] :-t path l Picture the mental titate of a 
community which could pftKluoe Omphalos an attempt to untie 
the geological knot, t heard warm clerical discussions on its main 
thesis* that the fos^Stii there referred to were put into the earlb'i 
intraui to test men's faith in their belief of the Mosaic account of 
the Creation, and our Professor of Xtttuml Theology lectured! 
seriously upon it 1 

u An age of Force followed the final subjugation of Nature, 
The dynamo replaced the steam engine, radiant energy revealed the 
hidden secrrl.s of matter, to the conquest of the earth was added the 
control of the air and the mastery of the divp. Nor was rfc only an 
age of Force, Never before had man done so much for his brother. 
The victory over the powers of Nature meant also glorious victories 
of peace ; pestilence were checked, the cry of the poor became 
articulate,. and to help the life of the submerged half became a sacred 
duty of the other. How full we were of the pride of life ! 

Whilst it is not intended to present matters for controversial 
discussion, many will agree heartily with the line of thought 
taken up by Sir William Osier, when he said : 

** The Humanities have ban a subject of criticism in two 
directions. Their overwhelming prominence j it is claimed, prevent* 
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the development of learning in other and nitireful dJreetknw; 
and the methnd of teaching Ls smd to be imtiijuaU'd and out of 
touch with the pmwat needs. They control the academic life of 
Oxford. An analynfe of the Register for 1011) mIsuws tlint of the 
■^57 men rampriim£ the Heads and Fellows of the twenty-three 
College^ (including St, Edmunds ILill). only 51 are Scientific, 
including the Mathematicians.' T 


No doubt si litre then Oxford has made great strides in the 
encouragement of science and its study. 

University Training in Metallurgy. In a valuable 
paper on 11 Metallurgical Education of University Bank in Great 
Britain," presented to the Empire Mining and Metallurgical 
Congress in im, Professor IT, C. H. Carpenter, F.R.S., gave 
a concise account of the facilities for metallurgical education 
and research in this country. This contribution shows that we 
lead, and do not follow, in this branch of science. Til the 
principal Universities of the United Kingdom there arc a dozen 
important departments of metallurgy, each with its own special 
character. Every branch of the subject is now represented 
so that, as suggested by Professor Carpenter, any further 
resources which may become available for education and 
research in metallurgy should be devoted to strengthening and 
extending existing departments rather than to founding new 
ones. 


The problem as to what courses should be included in a 
University training in metallurgy has aroused much con¬ 
troversy. Useful information bearing upon the subject is to be 
derived from the report of the Inter-University Metallurgical 
Conference arranged by the University of Birmingham in 1923 
and attended by fifty delegates and representatives from London, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, Cardiff, Manchester, and Glasgow! 

A wide variety of opinion was expressed. Some of those 
who took part in the discussion considered that, in addition to 
metallurgy itself, mathematics was the l>est subject with which 
to train students’ minds; others held that chemistry and 
physics were the most important subjects, and some that 
economics, book-keeping and psychology should not be over¬ 
looked. It is not cosy to determine the exact curriculum which 
suits the mind of each particular individual. No doubt n 
general combination of the subjects, in so far as time will permit 

“ u^I ln a "! ™f’ nierital trabli "g any one of the several 

h t. of *T ,lt SLtv1cc * Bnci ■* is specially important 
that character and powem of observation be developed. It 
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h astonishing how unobservant are some individuals simply for 
want of training that particular faculty. 

The conclusions reached by this important Conference 
deserve to be reproduced ; they were as follows ; 

1, That the pure S>cieiieeii o f Mat hematics , Physics, Chemistry 
and Physical Chemistry are of the greatest importance nndshuuJd be 
given a large part in u MetullurgiLial course, Thin w:u? carried 
unanimously. 

2. That ^wriulbniiiin unde*irabk during training and kIlouIe] 
he lc ft until after sjjiuJ ual i< »n T T] as was carried with one d issi-i iiient + 

That the vacations at Christmas and Easter should be 
shortened, if necessary T to allow at least two months being put in at 
works during the summer. This was carried unanimously. 

4. That tin adequate lraining in a second modem language 
should be included in a Metallurgical eoutKi This was carded 
with three dhtentienh, 

5. That the Conference emphasised the importance of a 
University MelaUufgiaftl Swwiety to the student in his work. This 
was carried imonimmidy. 

fl. That It is desirable to include, if possible, a course of Indus* 
trial economics in a course- of Metallurgy* This was Ktsird wfth 
um a disscnlirtu. 

That no course is complete, unless in his final year the 
htudeti! takes an interest in modem research. This was carried 
unanimously. 

E, That the true function of a University is to produce sound 
citizens. This was carried urranimoufly. 

In this and every other civilised country there is an 
increasing realisation of the value of University degrees as the 
“ hall-mark,” not of wealth or social position, but of knowledge 
and trail ling, also of the culture and moral fibre which such 
training entails* The non-residential Universities of our 
industrial cities, and even the historic Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, are now open to students of all classes, thanks 
to the many scholarships which have been founded. 

The Scope and Importance of Chemistry To-Day* — It 
is noiv generally realised how varied and important are the 
services rendered by chemists to those w ho work in every branch 
of applied science, including metallurgy * and the many divisions 
of engineering. Indeed, it is difficult to exaggerate the part 
played by the chemist in modern industries of almost every 
description, and it is steadily becoming more widely recognised 
that chemical analysis ami supervision are of the utmost 
importance to the technical perfection and commercial success 
of industries which, at first sight, may appear to have nothing 
of a chemical nature in either their products or their require* 
meats. In almost every instance, however, analysis of raw 
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materials intermediate products, und finished materials offers 
great opportunities for improving and cheapening production* 

In the metallurgical field, chemistry is naturally of funda¬ 
mental importance, and the chemist’s ’work h arduous and 
exacting. In making Jus analyses he has often to perform a 
long sequence of operations, each requiring great care, and the 
slightest failure or inaccuracy in any one of these will completely 
vitiate the final result. There can be no cooking ” of figures ; 
accuracy must reign supreme. 

British Chemists to the Fore.- A point to which the 
author has referred on other occasions at greater length— 
and must again mention for the sake of justice—concerns the 
vaunted superiority of German chemists. 

We have hail so many brilliant chemists in our national 
life that it is difficult to understand why the Teutonic chemist 
has been held up to such glory. Robert HoyJe h termed the 
Father of Modern Chemistry, has an iniperishable memory. 
Then we have Roger Bacon. Blacky Cavendish. Priestley, Davy, 
Wollaston, Faraday, Playfair, Rostoe, Graham, Abel, Crookes, 
Ramsay, Dobbie, Soddy, Bragg, Rutherford, Perkin, Thorpe, 
Armstrong* Abney. Jackson, Tilden, Dewar, Beilby, Mt'ldoln* 
Dixon* Scott, Pope, and others. No nation can outvie this 
list, and certainly not Germany, 

The truth is that by commendable diligence and industry* 
and by a much less praiseworthy policy of persistent propaganda, 
the Teuton gamed more credit than he deserves as regards 
fundamental discoveries and developments. We have only to 
call to mind such names as Ramsay* Dewar, and Perkin, three 
of the world's greatest chemists. 

In saying this, it is not meant to imply that Germany has 
not done, and will not do, her share In helping to advance 
knowledge. Nevertheless, w hilst Germany has performed useful 
work in the past, there is no reason why German chemistry 
should be allowed that world-wide domination, which was the 
object of her pre-w ar policy. 

The author received much help in Ills earlier days from the 
useful books of Fresenius on Chemistry, and also enjoyed a 
friendship of long standing with the famous German chemist, 
Professor A. Ledebur, for many years head of the Freiburg 
School of Mines and Chemistry t from which so manv useful 
chemists have been turned out. 

For many years the author corresponded wdth Ledebur and 
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always found his views upon the perplexing question of the 
nature of carbon com pounds in iron and steel sound and most 
useful. His excellent: papers to the Iron and Steel Institute 
were helpful to ail of us. Ledebur’s work helped to keep the 
author’s mind, and no doubt that of others, clear from the taint 
of the aliutropie heresy, which has been rejected, thanks largely 
to the great opposition of Sheffield and its metallurgists. 

Ledebur was an honest seeker after the truth, and the 
following words, from a little book entitled tlr Adolf Ledebur, 
Ids Life and Work,” may well he taken to heart: 

■* A wide acquaintance and a broad life \ Long years of honest 
endeavour; Always investigating and always well-founded ; Never 
done in tiiuugtiL hilt always plain and open ; Preserving the truth 
f.if the old ; Receiving the new in a friendly spirit ; A noble mind 
and a pure aim * Death comes weD to such a man, n 

In a recent interesting letter from one of our highest 
authorities* Sir William Pope, F.FLS., of the Chemical Labora¬ 
tory of Cambridge University, stated that he wished more pub lie 
men would follow the example set by the author, that is, try 
to show the great work of English chemists past and present 
and those in other branches of science, also to help to create an 
educated public opinion for British science and technology. 
He added that if those representing science and technology 
would put forward their point of view with the same insistence 
that the classical folk seem able to bring to bear, much more 
rapid progress would be made. 

Sir William Pope agrees that the part played by Germany 
in chemistry has been made the most of, arid that we need not 
fear comparison in this or other brandies, including metallurgy 
and engineering. As an example of German methods, Sir William 
considers we arc lacking in this country in the production of 
scientLlk publications of the compendium type, Germany has 
recently published a complete compendium on organic chemistry, 
the fourth edition in fifteen volumes of Beibtein’s ” Organ ische 
Chemie,” beautifully printed and got up ; but nearly &D the 
references to English original work are to German translations 
thereof, and not to the English journals in which the work 
appeared. With the references made in this way the cursory 
reader is apt to assume that os German publications arc referred 
to, the work has been carried out by Germans, whereas such 
remarks are only a translation of the original, representing 
British work. This is the reason, as Sir William said, why 
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“ Chemistry is regarded as a German science ! ” Similarly, 
the German Chemical Society lias just published an excellent 
and exhaustive analysis of tlie wort done in recent year* on the 
determination of atomic weights; scarcely a German name is 
quoted, because all the work tbit counts in this subject has 
been done of late in England, America and Switzerland. But 
the effect of this most excellent review is to represent a critical 
table of atomic weights as a German achievement. 

Finally, Sir William Pope drew attention to the most 
excellent book on “ Chimie et Guerre ” bv the great French 
Chemist, Moureu, who shows in a very able and clear manner 
how greatly exaggerated have been 1 hV claims put forward on 
behalf of the GuriiiiiTi chemist. 

Before dismissing this subject the author would like to quote 
from a most interesting letter received from one of our leading 
chemists. Sir William Tilderi, F.RJS, He says : 

" Ami tliis i, the conclii^iun 1 euntu to. that ft is olrrmst inipossfhlc 
to estimate tin- relative positions of 1 lie nations bv mere rnunuriul ion 
of names, as tJiey are of such vers- iliffiTt-nt importance. Of course 
tin- Germans have laid dtiim in more limn their due. At the same 
time no other polite have any name to compare with the names of 
llaeytr and Emil Fincher. It strikes me that a safer comparison 
01 '"to lie marie by re fere uce to the publications in each country. I 
llnnk the Journal of the Chemical Society has been fur some iears 
a magnificent record of work done, being higher in quality than the 
tierielite and the .Viiitricun -hjiimals. On the whole we have no 
reason to be other thnn proud of mir work." 

This, it must be admitted, is a fair and reasonable statement, 
showing that Great Britain is not merely holding its own but 
is well in ad vance. 


Chemical Training and the Future.-Of the facilities 
for education and research in science generally more is said 
elsewhere in this hook, but it is desirable here to refer, if only 
briefly, to certain matters which relate essentially' to the 
maintenance of our national eminence in chemical research and 
to the application of our discoveries to industrial processes. 

The author’s own training as a chemist was under Mr 
William Baker, then Professor of Chemistry at the ColldHate 
Sd 7 ‘ Shc Md ; his Mr. c. K. Baker, „i U ^ 
Sbeffldi Later; the author Rccrrai furthrr instruction f, um 
a chemist of considerable prominence, the late Mr A IT 

n?' , who was an original Fellow' of the 

Institute of Chemistry, and Member of Council in 1877. Mr. 

Allen studied Chemistry under Hofmann and Percy at the 
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Royal School of Mines, before becoming assistant for a short 
time to Dr, Hassid I. lie was also Founder and President of 
the Society of Public Analysts, 

Mr. William Baker used to give us most delightful weekly 
lectures each Saturday morning at nine o'clock at the Collegiate 
School, then under the able guidance of the Rev, C + B> Atkinson* 
M.A,, who afterwards became a prominent coach at Cambridge. 
So greatly did many of us appreciate and benefit from these 
lectures with the demonstrations which accompanied them, 
that it ought to be possible For citizens of all classes of the 
Empire to hear such lectures on chemistry and physics, also 
to see demonstrations performed. The wonders of Nature’s 
countless secrets gradually being unravelled by man are 
brought home to the mind by experimental demonstration in 
such a way as to encourage and stimulate thought. To witness 
sueli demonstrations and hear I hem explained is of great benefit, 
even to those whose ordinary interests and activities lie outside 
scientific channels* 

For those who are studying science with a view to devoting 
their lives to its service^ much more is required and* fortunately* 
is available. 

In March, 1917, there was presented to the Faraday Society 
a symposium on the Training and Work of the Chemical 
Engineer, Several valuable papers were read, which deserved 
more attention than they received at the time. One was The 
Training and Work of the Chemical Engineer, 11 by the late 
Sir George Beilby, F,K.S, ; another “ The Training of the 
Chemical Student for work in the Factory, 11 by Professor F. G. 
Donnan, ER.S. 

In his opening remarks as President on the occasion 
mentioned, the author pointed out the necessity for this country 
paying every possible attention to chemistry, and Die importance 
of giving to the rising generation, of all ranks and classes, Tull 
facilities for the best possible training. The more urgent 
problems presented by the war doubtless affected the amount 
of attention vvhieh it was then possible to give to the 
improvement of chemical training, but the question was really 
one of national imports nee, and would be even more so in the 
event of another war. For that reason, and because of the 
increasing importance of the chemist in industrial work, this 
question ought again to be made the subject of debate. 

There are wonderful facilities to-day for study and research 
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in every branch of science* ant! f considering the fields of 
meLiillurgy and chemistry alone, what would not early workers 
such as Dr. Priestley, F«R,S, (1733-1804) and even the famous 
metallurgical chemist, Dr. Percy, F.R.S. (1817-1889) have 
given to possess the opportunities offered to students in the 
well organised and well equipped laboratories of to-day ? 
Nevertheless, these facilities and opportunities will not and 
cannot in themselves assure success. The lives and works of 
British chemists, living and past, encourage us to believe that 
in the future, as hitherto, we shall not lie found wanting in 
regard to discoveries of fundamental importance ; but there is 
perliaps a danger that the history of the aniline dye industry 
may be repeated, so that others reap where we have sown. 
This is a possibility which we must keep ever before us if we 
are to main tain our industrial status for, year by year, industry 
becomes more and more dependent upon applied science. 
Additional and often prolonged—e Efort is required to main tain 
in the field of applied science a lead which is secured in that of 
pure science. 

In his valuable Presidential Address to Section B (Chemistry) 
of the British Association at Toronto in August, 1921, Sir Robert 
Robertson, F.R.S., gave an interesting and helpful review of 
the development of chemistry in the modem state. Speaking 
of the general development of chemistry in this country he 
points out: 

H Tlie war bn mglit. harm the danger llmt r ml though the record af 
Great Britain as regards discovery in pure science was unrivalled, 
its systematic 1 application before the war hud been too often left to 
other countries, with the result of lamentable shortages during the 
war and the rink of many industries Ixdng Ineffective in peuce. 
I'-nenluru^eriiciri iw now being given by the Government La workers 
in the academic field to fiillow nut their ideas whithersoever they may 
lend them in accordance with the truth that * research in applied 
science might lead to re farms, hut research in pure science leads to 
tv volutions T (in ideas).” 

He also points out that it is important to be able to record 
an advance in securing an interchange of information among 
Oovemment Departments, and between their work and that 
of the Universities, a matter which before the war was 
unsatisfactory, as it was mainly personal and sporadic. It is 
also a hopeful sign that, although the knowledge and apprecia¬ 
tion of the methods and capabilities of science are still generally 
wanting, there have been signs of late years that these matters 
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are coming to engage the attention of those who guide the 
policy of the State- 

Technical Education for Artisans-—Though education 
of University rank -whether acquired directly or indirectly—is 
almost essential to those who would teach others or engage in 
research work, the needs of a targe section of the community 
are best met by technical education which, though not inferior 
to University training, is directed in a somewhat different 
channel. 

In considering the question of modem technical education 
it is particularly interesting to note how the attitude has 
changed during the last fifty years, and for the better. In 
Dr. Percy’s Presidential Address to the Iron and Steel Institute, 
iik 1385, considerable space was given to the consideration of 
this subject* Whilst he was naturally desirous to increase 
knowledge, some of us will not altogether agree with his attitude 
towards the technical education of artisans. In one section of 
his Address, Dr. Percy said : 

“It i&, I 11 link, tu be regretted that not a few of the professed 
friends of technical education should have indiscreetly attempted 
to imbue all our artisans with the notion that the one thing which 
ill present they urgently need technical education, and that it 
will he certain to henefi't them all alike. Now they wall naturally 
lie inclined to interpret the word benefit as meaning pecuniary 
advantage, or, in other words, an increase hi wng«> Believing as I 
do that this notion is incorrect and may k mischievous inasmuch 
as it is calculated lo inspire ja large elasi of our artisans with hopes 
which will never Ik: realised, 1 venture to submit it to my hearers fur 
their consideration, Wfl&t is here meant by technical education is 
sjKx r ia! instruction adapted to special artificers in addition lo what 
they can acquire in the oitiiimry practice of their respective arts. 
Of the advantages of such instruct ion to many of our artificers* 
there cannot, I presume, be two opinions. Bui, on the other hand - 
and this is the point to which I desire to direct the particular 
attention of my hearere—I contend that there is a large number of 
artisans who will not he rendered more competent by irwt-racfcum of 
that kind, in support of this contention let me adduce file-cutters 
by way of example, and others* whose sole industrial work is the 
perfiTTfiiHiict of one and lhe Name mechanical operation. Nothing 
in tiie way of manipulation i* more calculated to excite snip rise and 
admiration than t he marvellous skid which a file-cutler displays in 
the practice of bis art* Ttiis is, indeed, an ilhtdmlion of technical 
education in the truest sense, 

“ It wcudd, I think, purple some of those gentlemen who talk so 
glibly and profusely about technical education to suggest an 
improvement in tliat of the file-cutter. Let him be saturated with 
knowledge of all the mysteries of iron and steel, and he certainly 
would not id consequent become a mote skilful artificer, any 
more than would a sculptor by being informed tiiat ill t marble on 
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which he operates U composed of carbonic acid am ] hmi\ 
Nevertheless* if our tUe-cuttra :inrl others desire special scientific 
instruction in iron and steel cmft P no one can reasonably object to 
ilieir having it." 

Dr. Percy then referred to the important work of the lute 
Sir Bernhard Sanmcbon* to whom he considered was due the 
credit of having been the first to succeed in convincing the 
House of Commons of the national importance of technical 
education in its widest sense r and to induce it, in 18G$ f to grant 
a -select committee to inquire into the provisions for giving 
instruction in Theoretical and Applied Science to the industrial 
classed He said : 

“ If ill I l hr advocates of tecbuJeal w I neat ion had been as en¬ 
lightened on the a ubjeet as Sir Be rutin nb had acted as judiciutofly 
and disinterested] y, I should have been silent upon it. In order to 
Ft Ml nl against the possible niLsintrTprrtatiaii of what t have snh\ on 
that subject, I may be permittee! in slate that all the best years of 
my life have been spent in trying to aid the diffusion of special 
sekintihe knowledge in that branch of the itnlnsln:il with which 
Cflriy in life I became laminated, to which I have ever Nini^e devoted 
myself* and in wliicli 1 fee] ji* kern an interest as ever,” 

With the latter portion of this we can all agree, but as 
regards the earlier portion not entirely. Surely any artisan 
must he improved fay acquiring increased knowledge. 

Let us for a moment contrast the views of the present 
Labour Party. In a pamphlet entitled Sfi The Education and 
Training of Teachers,” recently published by the Trades Union 
Congress and the Labour Party, it is stated that at the very 
outset of the democratic movement there were various people 
who insisted that a much more comprehensive system of educa¬ 
tion must accompany the change in the method of government; 
that an uneducated democracy would be something like an 
anarchy. They did not use the word Ai education ” in its 
narrower sense, but the theory that lay behind was that to 
govern anythii]g T even himself, u man must have had a certain 
training ; that it was a suicidal policy to put the government 
of the country into the hands of men who were uneducated— 
untrained, unacquainted with the knowledge and aspirations of 
the human race. They were nnt listened to, and the democratic 
experiment went on— not exactly a complete success. Presently 
the labouring classes themselves began to realise that to use the 
power put into their hands they needed this training, A certain 
and increasing measure of education has been given, and although 
there are few people who would be ready to assert that it is 
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enough. it is imperative that what hm been given should be as 
efficient. as possible. 

With these two sets of views before us, it is possible and 
interesting to be able to make a comparison between 1870 and 
1923, naturally much to the benefit of the Liter period, showing 
the great advance made by the workers in the desire to obtain 
more and better educational facilities, 

Shejficld Trades Technical Societies* Whilst in a general way 
Dr. Percy may have been correct in his remarks, there was 
hardly recognised sufficiently the great importance of trying to 
teach the workmen true and correct principles of the trades in 
which they wore engaged. Surely this would make them far 
more valuable, not only to themselves but to the community 
at large. In this respect attention may be called to the valuable 
work being done by the author's friend* Professor W. Ripper, 
C.H., D.Eng., D.Sc., J.P., the Dean of the Faculty of Engineering 
in the Sheffield University and the Founder of the Sheffield 
Trades Technical Societies. These Societies cover the following 
six Sheffield industries ; Cutlery, File, Silver, Edge-Tool and 
Saw, Foundry, and Rolling* Tilting and Forging, It will be 
noted that in the designations given is included one of the very 
trades referred to by Dr. Percy, that is file cutting. 

Professor Ripper's object was that this movement might 
form, as it has done* a most useful connecting link between the 
University on Hie one hand and the various industries on the 
other* 

The Societies are constituted on democratic lines, electing 
annually their own officers and council* and receiving from the 
Department of Applied Science assistance in the organisation 
of the movement. Each trade is thus responsible for the 
lectures, discussions, and research work that is undertaken for 
that trade, and, as all sections of the trade are represented on 
the Councils, there is in each case a governing body of practical 
and experienced leaders who are directing the attention of the 
trade to the various problems and issues which the lectures are 
planned to solve* 

The meetings are held at the University* so that at least each 
month the various Societies are brought into direct contact with 
the various activities of the University including, of course, the 
Applied Science Department, and can avail themselves of the 
latest scientific and technical knowledge* should they desire to 
do so, on any particular problem. 
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This movement has proved most excellent with regard to 
providing courses of lectures and promoting the reading and 
discussion of papers on subjects connected with the respective 
trades, with special reference to the needs of that large body of 
workers in each trade who arc neither students of technical 
institutions nor members of scientific societies, 

Tiie lectures are given in a language which can be readily 
understood by the workmen, who are gradually becoming 
accustomed to the more scientific point of view with regard to 
the problems which have to be met In modern industry. 

An incidental advantage is that the knowledge gained enables 
the workmen to follow, at least to some extent, the lectures of 
the more advanced Scientific Societies with profit and under¬ 
standing. 

The most important result, however, is the bringing of all 
sections of the trades together to consider the best means of 
solving the many problems which confront them. It seems 
certain that this movement will spread still further with the 
best possible results to the trades and to those engaged in them, 
and the University feels that in encouraging this movement and 
in opening out these new opportunities to the large class of 
workers, who have hitherto been outside such influence, a useful 
piece of work is being done tliat may be far-reaching in its effects 
both economically and socially. 

In his younger days the author derived great benefit from 
lectures accompanied by experimental demonstrations. Similar 
opportunities ought, undoubtedly, to be made available to 
citizens of every elass. This rational and most interesting way 
of imparting a knowledge of scientific subjects is exemplified 
by the lectures of the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, 
London. In this historic building, founded bv Hum ford in 
1799, some of our greatest men have for very little stipend given 
their life’s work to scientific education, and the permanent 
lecturers have been not only of national but international 
importance. The men referred to are Thomas Young, Humphry 
Davy, Faraday, Brande, Tyndall, Frankland, Odling, John 
Hall Gladstone, Crookes, Rayleigh, Thomson, down to Dewar 
himself, and now the mantle has fallen upon one of Britain’s 
great men of Science, Sir William Bragg, F.R.S,, who has won 
great distinctions, including the Nobel Prize. To give some 
idea of the work carried on at the Royal Institution, it may be 
mentioned that last session about eighty separate lectures were 
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presented, many of them by the master-minds of the .scientists 

of to-day* 

An illustration of the Royal Institution Laboratory, with 
Faraday at work, and another showing Faraday lecturing be¬ 
fore H.R.H. the Prince Consort, are reproduced in Plate LX II. 

Education from Books.—No enumeration of the educa¬ 
tional methods and facilities of to-day w ould be complete which 
omitted to lay stress upon the inspiration and assistance still 
to be derived from the writings of some of the earlier workers 
in the .scientific field. Obsolete though these treatises 
undoubtedly are in regard to many statements now known to 
he false or only partially true, nevertheless some of them con¬ 
tain much that may still be read with profit. Basic facts are 
unalterable and much may be learnt by studying the original 
words of their discoverers. The philosophy, too* of a more 
leisurely age deserves to be studied, for scientific tnr fluid f cannot 
be assimilated from scientilic/acto alone* and many a century-old 
book enunciates principles which should be of material assistance 
to the research worker of to-day. 

Reference may be made here to two volumes comprising the 
catalogue of the Wheeler Gift of Books. Pamphlets and 
Periodicals now in the Library of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers housed in that great building known as 
the Engineering Budding 15 in New York, 

This gift of the various books themselves was presented to 
the Institute in question fay Mr. Schuyler Skaats Wheeler of 
Ampere, New Jersey* on May 17th, 1901. It comprises a 
most remarkable collection of books* pamphlets and sets of 
periodicals dealing chiefly with electricity and magnetism, also 
other subjects, dating as far back as 1473, The whole collection 
which was originally got together by the late Mr. Latimer Clark, 
of London, includes practically every work on the subjects 
mentioned between the years 1473 and the present time* because, 
as pointed out in the catalogue, in making additions to his 
library Mr, Clark evidently considered that nothing obtainable 
in print should be excluded that bat! any relation* however 
slight* to the historical or technical side of electrical .science 
or the electrical arts. The collection goes much further than 
this and describes many old books on metallurgy, as well as 
other branches of science* 

The publication of the catalogue itself is due to the generosity 
of the late Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who donated a large fund 
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to house, catalogue and complete the Latimer Clark collection. 
There are two volumes containing 97ft pages in all, with 5,966 
entries, including the titles of over l.ftflU separate books, anil in 
many cases with epitomes of the contents, ns well as pamphlets 
and sets of m different periodicals. In addition there is an 
interesting list of references to an imaginary magnetic telegraph 
known as the Sympathetic Telegraph, which occasionally 
%tres in early electrical literature. 

There are many reprudmotions from the books themselves, 
either or a title page, a significant page of text, or a page of 
illustrations. 

The entries are in chronological order, and the date of the 
earliest entry is I t,3. The latest, evidently representing an 
addition to the original collection is 1906. The dates, however, 
in many eases refer to a particular edition of a much older book. 
Thus there are in this wonderful collection, editions of 
Lucretius, Pliny, (laudian, friar Bacon. Albertos Magnus, 
Agricoia and Sacra Boseu, the edition of whose book * l De 
Sphere Mundi” published in 1 I7S, was the text expounded by 
Galileo at Padua. It is mentioned that Joannes de Sacro 
Boscu (John of Holy wood) was educated at Oxford, so that it 
is quite possible this renowned University may well claim to 
have exerted some influence upon Galileo, and the spirit of 
experimental inquiry which he made manifest. 

An early link with the RnvaJ Society is indicated by the 
book “ Experiments and Notes, about the Mechanical Origins 
or Production of Electricity,” by the Honourable Robert 
Boyle, Fellow of the Royal Society, London ; printed by E. 
FJesher, for R. Davis, Bookseller, in Oxford, 1675. 

There are also many facsimile copies of letters of scientific 
men, including for example some by Furadav. 

It will, therefore, he understood that the collection contains 
many books and pamphlets not to be found elsewhere, and 
includes some of the very earliest examples of printing. 

The title entries of the catalogue arc accompanied by 
descriptive and critical notes. These notes, and an admirable 
introduction, were prepared by Brother Polamisn, D.Sc., Lond., 
ro fssor of l by sics at the Manhattan College, and in them- 
selves arc an addition to the literature of electricity and 
magnetism of very high merit. 

The preparation ot the notes involving an examination of 
pmc ica j ust-ry work in the collection, occupied seven years, 
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and Brother Potami&n has rendered specially valuable service 
in pointing out the nature of the contributions of many workers 
during the period when Latin was the common language of 
learned men. 

Owing to the historical character of the collection, the 
chronological arrangement of the Catalogue is very convenient, 
and there is also an index to authors covering some twenty- 
nine pages. In this way any part of this vast accumulation of 
information is rendered readily and almost immediately 
accessible. 

In reading the Introduction one is bound to be impressed 
with the numerous anticipations of modern knowledge on the 
part of some of the old writers. Many of these were only in 
imagination, but others seem to have been realised experi¬ 
ment ally even in those old days. The aphorism u nil sub 
sole navi ” is wed illustrated. 

The development of the idea of a region, of force surrounding 
a magnet is traceable in the collection from some experiments 
recorded by Luc retius 99-55 bx\. down to the dear recognition 
by Norman in 1581, of the “ Vertue in spherical! forme extending 
round about the Stone (lodestone) . . * ” 

Baptists Porta, 1538-1015, describes the manner in which 
two friends are supposed to converse instantaneously with 
each other over continents and oceans by means of a pair of 
compass needles, having the letters of the alphal>ct written on 
a dial-plate around them. 

Among the title entries is to be found mention of a book on 
electricity by John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, and of 
another by Oliver Goldsmith, the poet and naturalist. 

There is an interesting reference to Faraday in the 
Introduction by Brother Potamian in which he says, lh In 
July, 1857, Mr. Clark invited Faraday to attend a seance of a 
spiritualistic character, which elicited from the Professor such 
condemnatory remarks ils the following; 4 But how is it that 
the believers in these things make such a shouting-out for 
scientific men ? Why not become scientific themselves and 
prove their own so-called facts as scientific men prove theirs ? 1 st 

It w T ill be evident that through the labours of Brother 
Potamian it is possible in this catalogue to trace in considerable 
detail the evolution of the sciences of electricity and magnetism* 
In fact, much of the early scientific work, including metallurgical, 
is to be found in this wonderful selection, 
s 
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Some of the author’s earliest studies of metallurgy were 
made from Percy’s excellent works, including those relating to 
ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, fuel, and other kindred 
subjects. Percy, whose portrait is shown on Plate LX III was a 
man with astonishing energy and great genius. Several of his 
books arc classic and, even to-day, useful for reference. It is 
not too much to say the study of those hooks contributed 
very appreciably towards the author’s taking up the investiga¬ 
tion of alloys of iron 'with other elements. The fascinating 
descriptions of the thousand and one experiments carried out 
by Percy, could not fail to arouse interest and eventually bring 
to the mind of anyone carefully studying them the great 
iwssibilities of steel alloys. As Faraday's records show, his 
master-mind was also attracted in this same direction. The 
early studies of I hese two great men have happily matured to 
the enormous benefit of the world at large, and it is a matter 
of no little satisfaction and encouragement to have worked in 
this same direction. 

The author was also influenced to a remarkable extent bv 
two uf Pepper's Rooks, one “ The Play-book of Metals,” and 
the other “ Cyclopedic Science Simplified,” published in I8<39. 
The latter book lias been rewritten by Dr. Mastin, and some 
years ago the author presented a number of copies to the 
Education Committee of the various Schools of Shetfield, all of 
which wens distributed apparently with useful effect. The 
Senior Inspector of Schools, Mr. T. W, Quine, wrote from the 
Sheffield Education Office saying that the distribution Iiad been 
found useful in supplying scientific information beyond that 
or the ordinary school liook. The books presented had been 
used for scholars in Standard \7 and VII, and practically all the 
Head teachers stated that more copies would be genuinely 
appreciated. 

Another valuable book, now nearly 50 years old, hut still 
as useful as ever, is The An of Scientific Discovery by Dr. 
George Gore, F.R.S., whose portrait is shown on Plate LXTIL 

In the course of a Jong career as teacher in Birmingham, Gore 
conducted many scientific researches and did much laboratory 
work, specially in the field of electro-deposition, but if he had 
doae nothing beyond writing The Art of Scientific Discovery, 
he would have established his reputation by that alone. What 
Roget's TAeffliim is to the literary man. Gore’s Art of Scientific 
Discovery might be to the students and research workers of 
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to-day were it easily available, but unfortunately the book has 
long been out of print. It well deserves to be rds$ued t for 
the precepts and guidance which it contains are as applicable 
to modern research, whether purely scientific or technical, as 
they were nearly half a century ago. 

In Appendix V there is given a full extract of the view's he 
expressed in 1878, on the general conditions and methods of 
research in physics and chemistry. The guidance there set forth 
should make the book be read by all younger men studying and 
engaged in research questions. 

It was Gore who, as mentioned in Chapter IN, by observing 
a curious Interruption in the steady contraction of iron when it 
is cooled, initiated the investigations which were subsequently 
made by others into the internal changes produced in steel 
and iron by heat; thus resulted the knowledge underhung 
the benefits derived from the present-day practice of heat 
treatment, without w p hieh the full and best qualities of steel 
are not developed. Other metals, u ith the exception of nickel 
and cobalt, show very little change under heating and cooling ; 
and the changes which do cjccur in these two metals are in no 
way so pronounced as in iron. 

Gore’s wonderful powers of observation, without which he 
could not have written so excellent a guide for others, were 
applied to many valuable series of experiments, and he contrived 
that his services to the great cause of Research should extend 
beyond his own lifetime for* by his will, his residuary estate 
was divided equally between the Royal Society and the Royal 
Institution for the purpose of assisting original scientific 
discovery* The share of the Royal Society, amounting to 
nearly £2,500, has been invested as the Gore Fund, 

Though stress has been laid upon the advantages to be 
derived from a study of certain earlier works, it is not, of course, 
suggested that mudem works should be neglected on their 
account. On the contrary, in the^e days of rapid advance, it 
is very necessary to read ns widely as possible and, as if is 
impossible to read all the literature that pours from the 
world's printing presses, the only practicable course is to follow 
closely the writings of the acknowledged leaders in one's own 
and kindred branches of science and, for the rest, to read 
technical periodicals and abstracts so that important con¬ 
tributions* from whatever source, may not be overlooked. 
Over-specialisation is a danger to be avoided, and the discussions 
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on papers read before scientific societies of all kinds are 
invaluable in giving to members a breadth of outlook and 
powers of criticism otherwise unattainable. 

Another difficulty arising from the rapidity of modern 
progress is that of keeping scientific and technical books up to 
date. It is obviously important that a treatise which professes 
to deal with modern theory and practice should not be behind 
the times and, in this connect inn, reference may be made to a 
recently published statement concerning the Illinois Committee 
on Public Speaking. This Committee has made a thorough 
survey of the textbooks on economics, sociology and civics 
which are used in the public schools of Illinois, for the purpose 
of finding out just how the subject of public utilities is treated. 
Inditing obsolete information on the industry such bonks may 
contain, and assisting the authors thereof in obtaining authentic, 
lip-to-date statistics and data on the entire industry. This 
principle might well lie applied by appropriate Committees to 
textbooks in general. Valuable service would thus be rendered 
to the community, and all authors and publishers of high standing 
would surely welcome assistance in raising the standard of 
their works. 

The Science Museum.—One of the finest educational 
facilities at our disposal to-day is the Science Museum at South 
Kensington. This contains a unique collection of exhibits 
which ought specially to be brought before all the younger men, 
of whatever class, of our country. By preserving appliances 
which hold honoured places in the progress of science or in the 
history of invention, and are associated with the names of the 
great men responsible for these advances, the Museum is at 
once a physical and living history of our past, and a potent 

source of intellectual inspiration. From the achievements_ 

and even from the failures—of the past, valuable lessons for 
the present can often be gleaned anil, over and above its historic 
interest, the Museum is a permanent exhibition of current 
practice in the various departments of science and technology. 

The Museum was commenced in 1857, and has been growing 
steadily ever since. From the first it has been difficult to 
accommodate all the exhibits available, and in these days of 
rapid advance the problem of space is not likely to become 
easier, but it is one which must be solved if the Museum is to 
maintain and increase its national value. The Museum is at 
present under the able Directorship of Colonel H. G, Lyons, 
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F.ILS. r to whom the author is indebted for the photograph 
reproduced in Plate LXTY showing the Eastern front of the 
Museum as it will appear in about two years' time* he* in 1927. 
The Director is aided by an Advisory Council which includes* 
amongst others : Sir Hugh Bell RL {Chairman), Sir Richard 
Glazebrook, Sir Thomas Holland, and the Hon. Sir Charles 
Parsons. The author was himself a member of this Council 
for four years, and was able to see the inner nod most satis¬ 
factory working of this organisation. 

Science and the Nation,—From the preceding pages 
which outline, though inadequately* the educational facilities 
now at the disposal of student^ it is evident tliafc these facilities 
are capable of meeting ever)' reasonable requirement. The 
extent to which they \irv utilised depends partly upon ourselves 
as a nation, but mainly upon ourselves as individuals. 

From the national standpoint the composition and attitude 
of our Government with regard to science leaves much to be 
desired. In saying this, reference is made to the Government 
ns an institution and to no particular Minister or Minis ters. 
Also, it is not overlooked that there have been improvements 
during recent years in such directions., for example, as the 
formation of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research* Nevertheless, as the author pointed out in a con¬ 
tribution to the conference on >l The Neglect of Science TT held 
in London, on May 3rd, 1910, it is a remarkable fact that during 
the last hundred years there has apparently only been one 
scientific man holding an official position ini the Government 
of the day. This surely explains why science has not had— 
and even now is not obtaining—due influence in tire councils 
anti policies of the nation* 

The importance of science itself* and of its proper, organised 
study, demands a Minister of Science. Personally the author 
is convinced that extraordinary advantages would spring from 
such an innovation. Our pure scientists still hold their own ill 
the world, and it cannot be said that our workmen or artisans 
are at fault. It is the still greater application of science to 
industry that we must foster and encourage, and a most import¬ 
ant step in this direction would be made by giving men of 
science responsible posts in the Government, 

Without referring to any particular individual, it is curious 
to reflect that, as Nature said some time ago* u apparently a 
Minister of Health need nut know anything about science in 
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order to control the manifold activities of a department mainly 
concerned with scientific problems.” A Uo, it is disconcerting 
to find that several different Government posts may be occupied 
by the same Minister during the course of a single year! In 
calling attention to such anomalies there is not the slightest 
intention of criticising individual Ministers, The system, 
however, does seem to be wrong, and, whatever may be done 
in other Ministries, if we are to have u Minister of Science he 
must be a scientific man, otherwise oar last state will be worse 
than our first. 

In the commercial field the same principles apply. Though 
it can never be responsible for all the technical details of a 
business, every Board of Directors ought surely to possess 
sufficient technical knowledge and ability to consider 
intelligently, and endorse or veto, the proposals of its technical 
experts. Any body—whether public or private- which wields 
power without knowledge may be likened to a motor car out 
of control, and sooner or late r disaster is inevitable. If we are 
to meet the competition of other nations. It is essential to give 
science its rightful place in Government and industry. 

We must nut rest satisfied with matters as they are T and in 
this connection some words may be quoted from one of our 
most eminent chemists. Sir William J. Pope, F.R.S., who did 
so much for the country during the War. lie strongly recom¬ 
mends consideration of the formation of an Advisory Science 
Committee In connection with the Government or the Board 
of Trade. It is well known that the Advisory Committee of 
the Department of Scientific mid Industrial Research does not 
meet this want, because it has no power nor can it introduce 
points with regard to the importance of science to every man, 
woman anti child in the kingdom. 

In the Civil Service examinations every possible encourage¬ 
ment Is given to classics, but training in science is left quite in 
the background. The marks obtainable for science are only 
about 10% of the whole. In an important Government estab¬ 
lishment in this country devoted to educational work, about 
90% of the principal officials arc of classical education and 
about 5% of scientific training* It is therefore small wonder 
that the teaching of science has been considered as of almost 
secondary importance. 

It Is also regrettable to think, as recently stated by a well- 
known educational expert, that there are in this country about 
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three million young people, 80% of whom, between the ages of 
fourteen mid eighteen, attend neither day nor evening school. 
In some cfises their education comes to a dead stop at the age 
of twelve. 

One of the leading scientists of the day, Sir J< J* Thomson, 
Past-President of the Royal Society, has made the following 
important statements 

“ 'flic need for a greater appreciation of the value of science lias 
been bn night into such proraineiUT by the war that moat of those 
who have advocated the claims of science in Education have not 
unnaturally laid the greatest slTCM on the importance of science to 
the welfare, tin? power, and even the safety of the nation- The 
supporters of literary studies have, on the other hand, dwelt mainly 
on the fact that literature broadens a man 1 * horizon, and gives liim 
new in tenets and pleasure*;,. that it teaches him how to live, if out 
how to make a living, 

■■ There is n tendency to regard science teaching with suspicion* 
as being intended to mike the working man more valuable to hh 
employer rather than to increase the brightness and interest of libs 
own life. 

** I recognise—and I know no man of science who does not—the 
necessity of literary studies as a part of the education of every boy 
ami girl, but 1 must protest against the idea that literature has a 
monopoly in the mental dev elopment of tile individual. The study 
of seizure widens the hortaon of Ms intellectual activities, and hdps 
trim lit appreciate lhe beauty and mystery which surround him T 
It opens up avenues of constant appeal to his intellect, to bis 
imagination, tu tits spirit of inquiry, to his love for truth. So far 
from being cmtirdv utilitarian, it often lend* ntmuuce and interest 
l i l hunts which, to those ignorant of srietK*:, moke no appeal to the 
intellect or Emaginntion, but are regarded by them from mi e*clu- 
sivetv utilitarian point of view. A knowledge of science brightens 
and widow the intellectual life, and Is a constant stimulus to the 
lotdkct and imagination- 

14 The question of the position of science in school* is of vital 
importance ; T think we ought akin to pay attrnlion to the need for 
hustaining and stimulating in after-life the interest in science which 
we hope will have been aroused at school. We sjhoull] encourage 
jinfl develop efforts to bring to the notice of the public those results 
of science which are of general interest. I am not sure that we do 
all that b pwHfe in this direction, and wt it seems our duty to 
the community to give it everything which can add interest to life 
and stimulate the intelligence"; to do everything lit our power to 
Increase appreciation and interest in science among our citizens; 
without such appreciation a hdl utilisation of the resources of 
science and adequate encouragement for its development is 
Impossible in a democratic country.’* 

The Road to Knowledge, —The extent to which our 
educational facilities are utilised, and hence the degree to 
which, as a nation, we bercelit therefrom, depends ultimately 
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upon individual application. The road to knowledge is 
necessarily long and hard. Sustained effort is demanded from 
each and every traveller who passes along it. The fruits of 
knowledge may be bought, but knowledge itself can l>e acquired 
only by work. 

In a lecture entitled “ Wliat the Manufacturer expects of 
his Chemists, 11 Mr. G. Lem mens. Managing Director of the Firm 
of Lipbon, said : 11 There is only one royal road to knowledge, 
that is drudgery. An essential for any technical man is that 
he should he endowed with genius, that is with an infi nite 
capacity for taking pains, and with intelligence enough to know 
that if he tries to cut corners or take short cuts, lie will miss 
his way.” 

Drudgery does not sound pleasant or tempting, nevertheless 
Mr, Lcmmeus is correct. Faraday, when he started work at 
the RoyaJ Institution and had to wash the glass-ware in the 
Laboratory, must have thought this to be drudgery, but from 
this smith beginning he was able greatly to help the world’s 

progress.an ambition for each one of us. than wliich there can 

be no higher, far above rank, posit ion, or wealth. 

Let us remember, too, the saving of one of the greatest 
scientists the world has yet produced, M, Louis Pasteur, who 
made discoveries of incalculable benefit to humanity. By one 
discovery alone, relating to the prevention of anthrax, it is 
estimated that lie saved France a sum equal to the whole cost 
of the indemnity paid by that nation to Germany after the War 
of 1870. His views with regard to research work are expressed 
in the following eon elusions, well worth remembering : " There 
is no greater charm for the investigator and worker than to 
make new discoveries, and his pleasure is heightened when he 
sees that they have a direct application to practical life.” 

Again Mr. Henry Ford states no mere truism when he says 
that “ the only thing to do is to work—to recognise that pros¬ 
perity and happiness can only be obtained through honest 
effort. Human ills flow largely from attempting to escape 
from this natural course. Work is our sanity, our self-respect 
and our salvation.* 1 

Success in tile highest .sense of the term, is to be won only 
by rigid adherence to the precept “ Work hard,” which is the 
true key to knowledge. 


CHAPTER XIV 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

The Royal Society. Oldest and foremost amongst the 
scientific societies of this country is the Royal Society, 
admission to which is by merit alone and constitutes one 
of the highest and most prized distinctions to which the 
scientific worker can aspire. Membership of the Society is 
restrictt-d to no partieuliir brunches of knowledge. The aims 
of the Sucictyp already discussed in Chapter XII* remain 
unaltered after more than 260 years of existence, and in the 
space here available it is not possible to deal with Lhe present 
work of the Society and its many modern ramifications, the 
aid iL gives to lhe Government in administering Research 
Grants, also the great scientific work it controls at the 
National Physical Laboratory —41 > ably conducted for many 
years by Sir Richard Glazcbronk* F.R.S.. to whom the Nation 
owes a debt of gratitude, and now by Sir Joseph Pctavel* F.R.S. 
Those further interested will find valuable information in the 
following books : The Royal Society, or Science in the Stale 
and in the School-, by Sir William Huggins, KX'.FL, O.M, 
(1906); The Record of the Royal Society (1912); The Signatures 
in the First Journal Book and the Charter Book of the Royal 
Society, being a facsimile of the Signatures of the Founders* 
Patron^ and Fellows of the Society from the t/rar 1G60 down to 
the present time (1012) ; Annuls of the Royal Society Club f 
by Sir Archibald Geikie (1917); Annals of the Philosophical 
Club of the Royal Society* by T. G. Bouncy, 

Professional Societies, —In a different! but no leas 
useful* category are the many technical and professional 
Institutions and Societies open to any person whose work and 
interests lie in appropriate fields. To all the younger men who 
arc preparing to adopt as their profession one or other of the 
branches of pure or applied science, the author specially urges 
the desirability of joining one of the great scientific or technical 
institutions at the earliest possible moment, 
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For the purposes of his Presidential Address to the Society 
of British Gas Industries in 1918, the author prepared the 
statement reproduced in Table XVII, showing the number of 
scientific and learned societies at work in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Though a few new societies have since been formed 
this statement is still substantially correct and the information 
which it presents concerning the distribution and classification 
of societies is distinctly interesting, 

Tms XVII. 
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A list of the principal engineering societies of the Britkh 
Empire, together with the approximate membership of each, 
is presented in Table XVIll. As suggested later, it is to be 
hoped that the interests and influence of these societies will 
be furthered by a scheme for dose and active federation. 

Table XVTIL 


Pmixcu'AL ExaiXEEnis'G Societies 

British Empire. 

OF 

THE 

InHtic nhmi of Civil EngiftMfl 


Approximate 

Membership. 

o.ooo 

t , Mechanical Engineer *., . 

■4 * 

8.250 

JP Naval Architect*** 


2,900 

,, Electrical Engineers 

* « 

u .300 

n. Alining Engineer* 

. - 

5,200 

ri Mining zuid Metallurgy „ - 

* . 

2,500 

„ Mtuntifpcu and County Engineers 

2,800 

„ Marine bln^itit'cni 

4 * 

2,850 

„ Automobile Engineers 


1.000 

Structural Engineers 

. ■ 

1,000 

t i Gan Engineers 

r - 

1 ,ooo 

Society of Eogjbcttn 

. „ 

050 

Institution of Water ICn^inrf ^ ,, 

* _ 

150 

Iron and Steel Institute 


2.250 

Institute of Transport 

, * 

2,000 

Institution of Royal Engineers , + 

, m 

1*280 

Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland 

m ^ 

400 

Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders 
Scotland 

in 

2400 

North-East lYmal Inst itn lion of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders 

l r titt0 

Liverpool Engineering Society , + 

„* 

080 

Statith Wales Institution of Engineers . * 


870 

Engineering Institute of Canada 

m , 

4 t 100 

Institution of Engineers of Australia * * 

* * 

2,100 

In dilution of Engineers of India 


am 

New Zenlund Society of Eftgmoas 

.. 

no 

South African Society of Civil Engineers 

*< 

300 

Totai, 

■■ -i 

07,saw 


To attempt anything in the way of n complete account 
of all these scientific societies would go for beyond the scope 
of this book; but there is given, in the following pages, leading 
information, particularly concerning some of the Institutions 
and Societies with which the author has been associated 
during a period of many years. It has been his privilege to 
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serve as President of Sheffield Metallurgical Society* 1894—5; 
Iron at id Steel Institute, 190 5-7; Faraday Society, 1914-29- 
Society of British Gas Industries* 1917-18 ; British Commercial 
Gas Association, 1919-20 ■ and he has been a Member of the 
Council of the Iron and Steel Institute for 3a years: of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers for 16 years; of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers for 17 years; of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers for five years ; and of a number of 
other institutions and societies for many years. By reason 
of these associations, and because of the many papers he has 
been privileged to read before the leading Institutions, the 
author has special pleasure in presenting the following review 
of the activities of these bodies* 

The Institution of Civil Engineers,-This great 
Institution was founded on January 2nd, 1818* at a meeting 
held in the Kendal Coffee House, Fleet Street, The history 
of its origin and progress is related in a valuable paper read by 
Dr. J. IL T. Tudsbury, D.Se., M.inst.C.E.* then Secretary of 
the Irisl ihition, on January 2nd, 11)18, to commemorate the 
centenary of its foundation* From its earliest days the 
Institution has vigorously pursued its object of promoting 
and diffusing the knowledge necessary for the efficient practice 
of all branches of civil as distinct from military—engineering, 
and it still maintains that catholicity notwithstanding the 
fact that other great institutions have been formed which 
concern themselves with single divisions of the vast field of 
engineering* To give some idea of the extent of this field,, it 
n 121 y He mentioned that the Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers invite original communications on no less than 165 
specified subjects, classified under the main headings : 
Railways; Roads; Waterways and Maritime Works; 
Machinery ; Mining; Metallurgy' ; Shipbuilding; Water¬ 
works ; Sewerage and Gasworks; and Applications of 
Electricity* Most of these headings represent branches of 
engineering which support important Institutions of their 
own, yet all come within the scope of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, 

The meetings first held at the Kendal Coffee House were 
transferred to Gitbm’s Coffee House in 1819, and to a house in 
Buckingham Street, Addphi, in 1829. On March 21st. 1820* 
Thomas Tel ford accepted an invitation to become the first 
President of the Institution, which then grew steadily in. 
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importance and received a Royal Charter of Incorporation on 
June 3rd, 1&2&, A portrait of Telford is given on Plate LXY. 

The first paper presented to the Institution was that by 
Joshua Field, on April 271 h, 1819, the subject being Canal 
Locks. The conversations and discussions held at the 
Institution during its early years were not published or 
circulated hy it* but, to a limited extent, abstracts appeared 
in the Athenaeum. The “ Proceedings ” as we know them 
to-day began with a volume of five parts referring to the period 
1337 41. The form then adopted has remained practically 
unaltered to this day, and has been adopted m a model by 
almost every engineering society since formed. 

The purpose of the Institution, as defined by its founders 
and expanded in the well-known words oFTredgold, has always 
been interpreted most liberally. In addition to the services 
rendered by Members who have prepared papers for 
presentation to the Institution, much valuable work 1ms 
been done by Committees entrusted with experimental 
research and allied investigation of engineering problems. 
In addition, a reference library has been formed, containing 
all literature relating to the profession mid deemed to be worthy 
of permanent retention. The Institution has actively been 
concerned with the education and training of engineers, 
particularly those who seek recognition by it, and the 
examinations which it holds periodically art universally 
admitted to be a high test of merit. The latest important 
stage of the Institution's development concerns the mutual 
relations of the members ns professional men, and their 
relations with the public who employ- them. The authority 
accorded to the Institution's views on education and training 
for engineers, and its action in recognising proper technical 
and professional attainments, is testified by the weight attached 
to membership of the Institution by many public bodies, 
including those oversea*. 

These various branches of the Institution’s work and 
influence deserve to be studied in detail, for it h hardly too 
much to say that they embody the general policy and ideals 
of all the leading professional societies of the world. 

Amongst the many illustrious name* on the roll of the 
Institution there are Telford, Mandalay, Rennie, Rcndek 
George and Robert Stephenson* G. F. Bidder, Brunei, Penn, 
Whitworth, Hawkshaw, Fowler, Hawksky, I^urd Armstrong, 
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Razalgette* Greathead, Baker, Wolfe Barry* Preeee, White, 
Kennedy, Unwin, and others. To deal individually with these 
leaders would amount to writing a history of engineering for 
the past century, and would require a large voume to 
itself* 

It is impossible, however, to proceed without making 
special mention of the past and present Secretaries to whom 
the Institution owes so much. The author remembers with 
gratitude the kindness shown to him on many occasions by 
the Sale Mr. .lames Forrest, Secretary from 1SG0 to I8£K>, 
whose portrait is reproduced on Plate LXY The assistance 
and ciieouragemenL winch he offered when the author was 
preparing his first technical paper, on Manganese Steel, was 
particularly appreciated* and no doubt many others received 
equally valuable and opportune help from one whose name 
was a household word in his generation, and in whose 
remembrance the Jame$ Forrest Lecture 1ms been founded. 
His successor* Dr. J. H. T. Tudsberv* who retired so recently 
as 1021. has also rendered sterling services to the Institution 
and to the profession; from hkn also the author has received 
kind assistance on inn unit'.ruble Lieeasions. in the present 
Scrretary P Dr, II. H* Jeffcott, the Institution lias an able 
successor to Forrest and Tudsbery* and one who is discharging 
the duties of his high office with the greatest credit* 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineers. The first 
meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers was held 
at the Queen's Hotel* Birmingham, on January 27th, 1847, 
and George Stephenson was elected the first President. The 
headquarters of the Institution were removed to London 
in 1877. 

Since its foundation, the aims of the Institution have been 
to promote the science and practice of mechanical engineering 
in all its branches, and to give an impulse to inventions likely 
to be useful to the community at large; also to enable its 
members to meet and correspond, thus facilitating the inter¬ 
change of ideas, and furthering the interests of the engineering 
profession. 

The past presidents of the Institution include those who 
have helped to make the mechanical arts famous not merely 
in Great Britain but throughout the world. After George 
Stephenson there came Robert Stephenson * Fairbalm P 
Ramsbottom, Whitworth, Penn, Napier! Siemens* Hawksley* 
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Bdt, Andmon, White, Unwin, and others who are happily 
still with ns. 

Although a metallurgist rather than a mechanical 
engineer* the authoF would point out that the two sciences 
work hand in hand. Metallurgists claim Lu be ahead* because 
without their products there would be little or no mechanical 
engineering. It is the mechanical engineers who take the 
iron and steel products of the metallurgist and work them 
into more finished forms; it is they also who help to produce 
appliances by means of which these prod nets can be manipulated 
and dealt with more rapidly, on a larger scale* and their quality 
improved and perfected. 

The Institution in the past has always wisely encouraged 
the metallurgical side of mechanical engineering by its Special 
Committees devoted to metallurgical subjects. One of its 
latest Committees over which the able Past-President* Dr, 
W. Cawtliorne Unwin* F.R,S M presides, is devoting its attention 
to the question of hardness T It is hoped Llic results will he of 
great benefit, not only to lhe mechanical engineer, but also 
to the metallurgist. The Alloys Research Committee* 
established in I8S9* ha^ in the past done most excellent work* 
with which are connected such names as Anderson* Roberts- 
Austcn, Cowlund* Arnold* Stead* Hnrbord* Unwin* Huntington* 
Wrightson* and others. The first Chairman of this Committee 
was Sir William Anderson ; then followed Sir William White ; 
and now Sir John Dewrance. 

By its visits to France* Belgium, Switzerland, and the 
United States of America* as well as to all the principal 
engineering centres in this country* the Institution has rendered 
valuable service to its members and, indeed, to the whole cause 
of British Engineering. The local branches of the Institution* 
which now cover practically the whole of England and parts 
of Scotland and Wales* arc very active. Advisory Committees 
have also been formed in India* Australia. New Zealand and 
South Africa ■ whilst Local Correspondents act for the 
Institution in Argentina and the Federated Malay States 

The high standard of qualification established as a 
condition of membership has reacted to the benefit of members* 
atid the Institution has been consulted by various Government 
Departments with regard to technical training and other 
matters. The author would here add that the Institution 
owes much of its success to the untiring energy on its behalf 
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of its late Secretary, Mr, Worthington. The author has known 
him for many years, and has never seen him fall short in 
anything concerning the interests of the Institution,. The 
present Secretary is General Magnus Mowat, C.B.E., who is 
an able man, and is giving the Institution great help. 

The Institution of Electrical Engineers.—This 
Institution, which has now a membership larger than tliat of 
any other engineering society in Hie Empire, was founded on 
May 17th, 1971, as the Society of Telegraph Engineers, Mr. 
C, W. (later Sir William) Siemens being its first President, 
In its early days the Society was necessarily chiefly concerned 
with telegraphic matters but, as the applications of elect ricity 
and magnetism developed, the Society widened its scope and 
title. In 1990 it became the Society of Telegraph Engineers 
and Electricians, and in 1888 the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. A Royal Charter of Incorporation was granted 
in 1981. 

The objects of the Institution as set forth in its Charter 
may be summarized as follows:—To promote the general 
advancement of electrical science and engineering and their 
applications, and to facilitate the exchange of information 
and ideas on these subjects by means of meetings, exhibitions, 
publications, the establishment of libraries, and the giving 
of financial aid to inventors and experimenters. 

The Institution has advanced pari passu with the 
developments of electrical knowledge, being ever in the van 
of discovery, invention, and application. It is not limited in 
its interests and activities to any one section of electrical 
engineering, but embraces them all, and demands the same 
high qualifications for admission to its membership, whatever 
the section to which the candidate may belong. By framing 
rules for electrical installations of various descriptions and 
by drafting model conditions for contracts, the Institution 
has rendered valuable assistance to the electrical industry and, 
indeed, to the public at large. Other plrnses of its manifold 
activities are its participation in the work of the British 
Engineering Standards Association and International 
Electrotechnical Commission, with a view to securing 
standardisation ami international agreement ; and the labours 
of its representatives in the British Electrical and Allied 
Industries Research Association which is investigating manv 
problems of the higliest importance. 
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The author was particularly impressed by the admirable 
Presidential Address of Dr. Alexander Russell, M.A. r D.Se., 
F.R.S.* in 1923 ami would like to take this opportunity of 
emphasizing the importance and value of the work which he 
is carrying on at Faraday I louse, of which he has been Principal 
since 1909. The characteristic feature of the training provided 
at Faraday House is the in valuable combination of theoretical 
and practical tuition which is effected by M sandwiching T1 
the college courses with periods spent in the works of affiliated 
companies, the latter including some of the best known 
mechanical and electrical firms in the country and a number 
of railways and power stations. The assistance which Dr. 
Russell has rendered to his students is well recognised by 
them, and the benefits they have derived have been shared 
by the industries in which they arc now working. 

The library of the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
contains about 15 + 000 volumes and embraces several historical 
and special collections besides the current volumes which 
have been acquired as published during the period of the 
Institution's existence. 

In addition to the general meetings at which papers arc 
read and discussed* there are informal meetings For the less 
formal discussion of all subjects concerning the electrical 
profession and industry, The visits arranged by the Institution 
at home and abroad have been most beneficial* In all grades 
of the membership and in every branch of activity there is 
remarkable virility, and the extraordinary vigour of the Local 
Centres is most striking and has done much to extend and 
strengthen the influence of the Institution. The services of 
its present Secretary, Mr, P. F, Rowell, have extended 
over many years, including the period of its nu»t remark¬ 
able growth, to which they have contributed in no small 
measure* 

The Iron and Steel Institute.- During the past half 
century the Iron and Steel Institute has played a most 
important part in encouraging research and disseminating 
scientific and practical knowledge concerning ferrous metallurgy 
at home and abroad, irrespective of nationality. The author 
counts it a special honour to have been President of this great 
Institute and to have received from it the award of the Bessemer 
Gold Medal. The first President was the Duke of Devonshire, 
in 1S6-9-7I ; and soon afterwards on the roll-call of its famous 
T 
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Past'Presidents follow the names of Sir Henry Bessemer, 
Sir Low!Ilian Bell, Sir William Siemens, Dr. Percy, Six Frederick 
Abel* and many others well known in metallurgy. 

In addition may be mentioned some of the names of those 
who have received the Blue Ribbon of Metallurgy in the form 
of the award of the much-priced Bessemer Gold Medal, 
established in 1873. Sir Lowthian Bell was the first recipient, 
followed, amongst others, by Siemens, 11. P. Mu she L* Percy, 
Whitworth, John Fritz, Howe, Arnold, Osmond, Brinell, 
Poured, II. Le Chatetier, Pierre Martin. The latest recipients 
hi 1923-24 were Professor Honda, from Japan, and Professor 
A, Sadvenr from the United States of America, whose names 
help to show the cosmopolitan nature of the Institute. 

An important landmark in the history and career of the 
Institute was the wide and munificent foundation in 1901 by 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie of the Carnegie Research Scholarships, 
which have been of such inestimable value in encouraging 
metallurgical research. Here again the awards have been 
intemationaL 

There Is, therefore, no organisation which has been more 
cosmopolitan or done greater work on international lines 
than this Institute, which has had such able guidance and 
faithful service from its Secretaries* The first Secretary was 
Mr. J_ Jones, who was assisted by Mr. David Forbes, I-LILS,, 
acting as Foreign Secretary. He was followed by Mr, Jeans, 
then by Mr. Brough, and to-day by the present Secretary* 
Mr. G. CL Lloyd. 

In 1916 the Institute decided to accept candidate's for 
election as Associates at a specially low rate of subscription. 
Persons eligible for this privilege are those who do not exceed 
24 years of age and are students of metallurgy, taking courses 
at a University College or technical school : pupils who are 
apprentices of metal targets or engineers, or in metallurgical 
or engineering works; or persons employed in some practical 
or scientific rapacity in metallurgical or engineering works* 
The subscription is exceedingly moderate — only one guinea 
per annum and no entrance fees — a less sum than most of 
even the small engineering societies charge for membership. 
This Associates!iip enables individuals interested in metallurgy 
to obtain at cnee the whole benefits of the Institute with the 
exception of voting* that is, an Associate has the right to 
attend all meetings and receive all notices and publications* 
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The Institution of Naval Architects. -Since its 
foundation in IRfiO the Institution of Naval Architects has 
laboured ceaselessly to promote the development of naval 
architecting both on the scientific and on the practical side. 
That the Institution has been, and continues to be, of great 
value to the sinpbuilding and shipo wrung interests of tins 
country goes without saying. Its value in these respects 
has been much increased by the fact that the membership 
and activities of the Institution have, from the first* embraced 
shipbuilders, marine engineers, naval officers* shipowners* 
yachtsmen, and, in fact, all persons whose business or vocation 
renders them able to discuss with naval architects the qualities 
of a ship or her equipment. From the outset, however, great 
care has been taken in scrutinising the qualifications of 
candidates before admitting them tc> membership, and this, 
combined with the diversity and breadth of interests represented, 
lias resulted in the Institution gaining the highest recognition 
throughout the world. It is, indited, to a great extent inter¬ 
national in character, and its foreign membership has resulted in 
the establishment of similar institutions in many other countries. 

For a President, the first choice fell upon the Duke of 
Northumberland* ancestor of the present distinguished holder 
of that office ; he was, however, obliged to decline the honour. 
Sir John Somerset Pakington (afterwards Lord Hampton) 
was thereupon unanimously elected, and he was the only 
President to occupy that post while serving as First Lord of 
the Admiralty. He guided the destinies of the Institution 
for twenty years, and was then followed by a distinguished 
line of Presidents, amongst whom may be mentioned Lord 
Havens worth, Lord Rrassey* the Earl of Hopetowti (later 
Marquis of Linlithgow), the Marquis of Bristol* the Earl of 
Durham, and now the Duke of Northumberland, To these 
men and to the successive Secretaries, in eluding the present 
Secretary* Mr fc R. W + Dana, CXB.E.* HJL* HJjistCJL, the 
Institution owes much of its growth and influence. 

It is interesting to note that in addition to its work in 
every phase of naval architecture, the Institution has 
contributed materially to the development of airships. The 
naval constructor proved to be best equipped for the difficult 
problem of designing structures which, though differing 
superficially from sea vessels, yet depended upon the same 
basic principles for construction. 
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The Institution of Mining & Metallurgy.—The In¬ 
stitution of Mining and Metallurgy* whose President this 
year is Sir Thomas IL Holland* F.R.S* P was founded in 1892* 
and Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1915. By it are 
represented metalliferous mining and the production of non- 
ferrous metals, with a membership of about 2,500, election 
being made upon a purely professional basis. This Institution 
works in the closest co-operation with the Institution of 
Mining Engineers, founded in 1889, Incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1915* whose President tills year is Dr. John 
Scott Haldane, F.R.S* This Body is a federation of seven 
principal Institutes, and represents eoaUmming engineering. 
Its membership is about 3*500. Mr. Charles McDermid is 
Secretary of both Institutions, of the former since 1900 and 
of the latter since 1921 ; a debt of gratitude is owed to him 
for the many valuable services, he has rendered to these two 
Institutions. 

The Institute of Metals.—The Institute of Metals, which 
is one of international character, was founded in 1908, the 
President this year being Professor T. Turner, who was one 
of the Founders. The total membership exceeds 1,600 and 
is increasing rapidly. 

Its main object is u to promote the science and practice 
of non-ferrous metallurgy in all its branches/' That object 
has been faithfully carried out by means of meetings for the 
reading and discussion of Papers, by the initiation imd con¬ 
duct of researches upon the corrosion of non-ferrous metals, 
and by other means. 

The first President was the late Sir William H, White, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., and his successors have been drawn by rota 
f to in the three main classes of membership-—users and makers 
of non-ferrous metals, also academic members. 

The Secretary, Mr. G. Shaw Scott, commenced his work at 
the initiation of the Society, and lias continued ever since 
to guard its interests in a manner which calls for the utmost 
admiration* 

The Royal Aeronautical Society.— This famous Society 
was founded on January 12th, 1866—long be fort the realisation 
of avia tion as we understand the term to-day. I is first president 
was the Duke of Argyll, F.R.S,, and the roll of its officers and 
members includes many famous names, amongst them Sir 
Charles Tikton Bright, Sir William Fairbidm, F.JLS** James 
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Nasmyth* Sir William Siemens, Sir William Crookes, Sir Hiram 
Maxim, Captain Scott, the Antarctic explorer, ami many others. 

The objects of the Society at its foundation were 11 To 
foster and develop the science of Aeronautics and to increase 
our knowledge of Aerology.” The objects at the present 
day are to promote the science of Aeronautics by: (*i) organising 
discussions and publishing papers ; {&) encouraging research ; 
(c) conferring a technical status on members of the aeronautical 
profession ; (rf) encouraging technical students ; (e) providing 
an organisation to bring together those interested in aero¬ 
nautics from scientific or patriotic motives. The importance 
of this work at the present day needs no words to emphasize 
it P It concerns our national security and commercial prosperity 
alike. 

Whilst the non-technical membership is open to alb thus 
encouraging widespread support for the objects of the Society* 
technical membership is, very properly, reserved for those who 
have the necessary qualifications. 

The Institution of Automobile Engineers.—In 1808 
a meeting of cycle engineers was held in Birmingham to promote 
the formation of a Cycle Engineers 1 Association. At that 
time the policy was for every manufacturer to make components 
differing just sufficiently, from those of other machines* to 
compel the user to send to the maker for all replacements— 
even if only a nut. At the same time* the “ shop secrets ” 
of the cycle trade were guarded most jealously, to such an 
extent, in fact, that several firms forbade their technical officers 
joining the proposed institution. Nevertheless the Cycle 
Engineers* Institute was formed in 1899, and, as the develop¬ 
ment of the motor car proceeded, the scope of the Institute 
was widened and its title was changed to the Automobile and 
Cycle Engineers 1 Institute in 1904, and to the Institution of 
Automobile Engineers in 1907 B 

The objects of the Institution in its present form are best 
expressed by the words of the Memorandum of Association : 
“ To promote the science and practice of engineering as applied 
to every kind of mechanical locomotion on land* 

on or in water or in air; and to initiate and carry tlirough 
any scheme or to organise any movement likely to be useful 
to the members of the Institution and to the community at 
large in relation thereto,” 

The activities connected with these objects are many 
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arid various ; chief among them may be mentioned the reading 
and discussion of papers on subjects of value to automobile 
engineers ; the assisting of those who iltc in course of training 
as automobile engineers, by means of papers, works visits* 
etc, ; the issuing of data sheets for the use of automobile 
designers ; the establishment of an Appointments Bureau to 
assist members in finding positions, and manufacturers in 
obtaining the right man for the job ; and many other things 
too numerous to mention. 

The work and status of the Institution are worthy of the 
great British industry which it represents. 

The Institution ol Structural Engineers,—Founded 
in 1 W 08 and incorporated m 1909 as The Concrete Institute* 
this important society changed its title to The Institution of 
Structural Engineers in 1022* and now indudes within its 
scope the consideration of all problems relating to structures 
in concrete, steel, brickwork, masonry, timber and earthwork* 
That this widening of scope was a move in the right direction 
cannot be doubted. The Institution has already performed 
valuable work and is, no doubt, destined to render the highest 
services to Lhe cause of structural engineering in general, 
regardless of the particular purposes of the structures* 

Much informat ion concerning the Institution of Structural 
Engineers, as well as a fascinating account of the evolution of 
engineering institutions in general, is to be found in the 
Presidential Address delivered by E* Fiander Etch ells, 
A.M.Inst.C.E*, Hon. A. R.I.B.A., to the Institution of 
Structural Engineers in 1923. This address constitutes a 
most valuable addition to engineering literature, and traces 
in a most instructive manner the evolution of modern 
professional institutions from the guilds of bygone ages. 

Chemical Societies. In view of the special importance 
of chemistry to the scientific; advance and industrial progress 
of this country, it is satisfactory to be able to refer to the 
excellent work being done by the Chemical Society founded 
in 18 Id ; the Institute of Chemistry* founded in 1377 ; and 
the Society of Chemical Industry* founded in 1881. All who 
can should qualify to become members of one or more of these 
important bodies* the conditions of entrance to which are 
such that admission is, as it ought to be* a proud privilege. 

As an example of the useful work being dune, it may be 
mentioned that a deputation from the Institute of Chemistry 
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recently waited upon the Patent OI lice to press upon the 
notice of the authorities the great desirability of removing the 
present eases of hardship in respect of certain discoveries in 
the chemical world* patent protection for which could not at 
present be obtained, but which, if it could be, might prove 
of great service to industry in general. 

Faraday Society-—An other Society which h doing 
splendid work is the Faraday Society which was founded in 
1903. Sir Joseph Swan was the first President, and later 
Presidents have been Lord Kelvin, Sir Wm. Perkin, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, James Swinburne, Sir Ft. T, Glazebrook, Professor 
A. W, Porter, Sir Robert Robertson, nod Professor F.G. Dorman 
who is now in office. The author bad the privilege of serving 
as President for several years, and found that the Society 
w r as dealing with subject* not taken up by other Societies* 

The tobject of the Society, as originally defined, was to 
promote the study of electro-chemistry* electro-met al hi rgy t 
physical chemistry, metallography and kindred subjects. Of 
late years the term physical chemistry has been given u wide 
interpretation, and the Society has taken within its ambit 
the whole borderland between physics and chemistry, both 
in its scientific and technical aspects. It also concerns itself 
with industrial applications of physics not covered by existing 
societies. The Society aims in a special degree at ru-ordination 
between theory and practice. 

One of the features of the work of the Society has been the 
organisation of general discussions on scientific and technical 
subjects of current interest. Two or three of these discussions 
are held in the course of the year and the reports of them, which 
are published separately, are eagerly sought after by those 
who wish Lo acquaint themselves with Lhe latest develop¬ 
ments and opinions in the subjects under consideration. Its 
popular Secretary. Mr, F + S + Spiers, has done most excellent 
work in organising the work of this useful Society. 

The Faraday Society is* of course* named in honour of 
Michael Faraday, from whose discoveries in electrical science 
the world is now benefiting to such an enormous extent. On 
several occasions the author has dealt with Faraday and his 
life work, pointing out inter alia that so great is the fame 
of Faraday in the electrical world, owing to the enormous 
developments which have arisen from his discovery of magneto- 
electric induction, that there is a tendency to overlook the 
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fact that he was also a brilliant chemist. \ ct his work in 
the field of chemistry alone would have established his 
reputation. 

In 1820 Faraday published his discovery of two new 
compounds — chlorine, carbon ami iodine ; carbon and hydrogen 
—and in 1821 be was working on alloys of steel. In 1826 he 
published fresh discoveries of new compounds of hydrogen 
and carbon, and he was the discoverer of benzol. Improve¬ 
ments in the manufacture of optical glass claimed Ids attention, 
and he elucidated, the laws of electrochemical decomposition* 
ranking in importance, says Tyndall* with the law of definite 
combining proportions in chemistry. Add to these achieve¬ 
ments* his electrical discoveries — on which rests the whole 
fabric of modern electrical engineering—and his researches in 
pure phvsics, to say nothing of Ids Lectures and Ids consulting 
work, and we begin to realise what kind of man was Michael 
Faraday, He was probably the greatest experimental 
philosopher the world has ever seen—the son of a blacksmith* 
being himself apprenticed to a bookbinder* working at that 
trade until about 22 years of age. He was then entrusted with 
the ilutv of keeping dean the famous: laboratory" of which he 
ultimately became the still more famous head* Surely tbero 
is in the tale of his life inspiration and encouragement for 
us all, and those who have not already done so should certainly 
read at least one of the biographies of Faraday by Tyndall, 
Bence Jones* J. H. Gladstone, or 5. I J . Thompson. Quite 
recently there lias been published a short and most Interesting 
account of Faraday's career, written by W, L* Raudell, Editor- 
In-Chief of the " Electrical Press , 11 London. 

Institute of Physics,—One of the most recently constituted 
scientific bodies in this country is the Institute of Physics* 
which was founded in 1A20. The first President was Sir R* T* 
Glaze brook P and subsequent Presidents have been Sir J. J* 
Thomson and Sir Charles Parsons, 

The object of this Institute is to secure the recognition of 
the professional status of the physicist and to urge the 
importance of physics in industry. To this end the Institute 
grants diplomas to Corporate Members indicative of a high 
standard of professional capacity in physics* 

Corporate members are of two classes* Associates (A. Inst. P.) 
and Fellows (F* Inst. P.) depending upon academic qualifications 
and research or professional experience. The Institute also 
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registers students of physics, and it keeps a panel of consulting 
physicists and a register of physicists available for appointments. 

Among the activities of the Institute have been the organisa¬ 
tion of a series of Lectures on Physics in Industry, of which two 
volumes have been published, and the foundation of the monthly 
Journal of Scientific Instruments which is edited at the National 
Physical Laboratory and produced under the auspices of the 
Institute of Physics. 

Closely associated with the Institute, and represented on its 
Board, are the societies concerned with physical science and 
its applications, namely* the Physical Society of London F the 
Faraday Society* the Optical Society* the Rontgen Society, and 
the Royal Microscopical Society, The Institute has before it 
the aim of providing a central building and library for physics. 

There is no doubt tliat the Institute is meeting along*fclt want, 
find all those who are studying Physical Science should consider 
the many advantages which can he derived from membership. 

Other Societies. —Besides the institutions mentioned on 
the preceding pages there is also the most important and useful 
work carried out by the Institute of Marine Engineers ; the 
Institution of Locomotive Engineers ; the Institution of Muni¬ 
cipal and County Engineers; the Society of British Gas 
Industries; the Institution of Gas Engineers; the Institution 
of Illuminating Engineers ■ the Institution nf Water Engineers ; 
the Junior Institute of Engineers ; the Institute of Transport ; 
the Ceramic Society ; the Society of Glass Technology * and 
others representing the developments of Applied Science* 
Reference should also be made to the most excellent work being 
carried out by the British Science Guild, aided as it is by the wise 
counsel and assistance of its Chaimtuft* Sir Richard Gregory. 
Much might be said concerning each of these did space permit ; 
each one of them is rendering excellent service to the interests 
which it represents and therefore is entitled to the full support 
and active co-operation of those eligible for membership. 

Federation of Societies. -On the principle that unity is 
strength, and because of the manner in which the many branches 
of science overlap and are interdependent, there is every reason 
for welcoming a federation of engineering and scientific 
societies—first on a national basis* and later, let us hope, on an 
international basis. 

The Engineering Joint Council in this country was formed 
by four founder Institutions, viz. the Institution of Civil 
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Engineers, the Institution of Mechanical Engineers* the Insti¬ 
tution of Electrical Engineers* and the Institute of Naval 
Architects. The founder Institutions, which axe permanent 
Members, come under class 4t A” because no members 
are admitted to these Institutions without a qualifying 
examination or passing a certain scrutiny. Other represent¬ 
atives come on the Council under class “ B/ T that is* Societies 
or Institutions which elect members without examination 
though with full qualifications otherwise. This class covers 
for example the Iron and Steel Institute, the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, and others. 

The scope and influence or the Joint Council is growing 
steadily* and it is to be hoped that it will result in the formation 
of an organisation corresponding to the United Engineering 
Society of the United States* 

The United Engineering Society (ILS*A*)« —This great 
Society comprises three departments, namely the Engineering 
Foundation Board, the Engineering Council, and the Engineering 
Societies Library Board. 

The engineering future of America is in the hands of the 
Engineering Foundation Board. Tins Foundation* w hich in its 
Charter is described as ss For the Furtherance of Research in 
Science and Engineering and for the Advancement in any ether 
manner of the Profession of Engineering* and the good of 
mankind.” was instituted on the 28th May, 1914, by one of 
America’s leading engineers* Mr. Ambrose Swasey of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who gave the magnificent sum of $625,000 to help forward 
the objects of the Foundation. In addition* Mr, Swasey has 
many other claims to distinction. lie is President of the Board 
of Trustees of the Dennison University* Ohio; Fellow" of the 
Royal Astronomical Society; Member of the British Astronomical 
Society ; and Member of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
(Great Britain). He was the builder of the great telescopes at 
Mount Hamilton (California}, the Naval Observatory at 
Washington, the Yerkes Observatory at William Bay (Wiscon¬ 
sin), and the 72-in. reflecting telescope of the Dominion 
Astronomical Society at Victoria (E,C + ). 

The author recalls with great pleasure that Mr. Swasey was 
Chairman of the influential deputation sent over from America 
in I9£l to present to the author that much-prized distinction, 
the John Fritz Medal, The first award of this medal w r ns to 
John Fritz himself, in honour of whose remarkable aeljievements 
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in engineering the John Fritz Medal Foundation was established 
by the four leading engineering societies of America. Amongst 
the subsequent American recipients of the Medal have been : 
George Westinghouse, Alexander Graham Bell* Thomas Edison, 
Charles Talbot Porter, Alfred Noble, Robert Hunt, .John E, 
Sweet, H. M. Howe, J. W. Smith. General Goethuls* and Orville 
Wright; whilst the English recipients have been Lord Kelvin,Six 
William White* and the author of this book. Portraits of John 
Fritz, and some of those who have been awarded the John 
Fritz Medal are given on Plates LXVI and LXVT1. 

The Engineering Foundation is a federated association 
winch now represents a grand total of probably more than 
200 t Qt>Q American Engineers, combining the four principal 
societies—the American Society of Ci vil Engineers, the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers—as well as some forty smaller engineering 
societies* The Chairman, of the Engineering Foundation is 
Mr. Charles F Rand, whose portrait is given on Plate LXVIII. 

The centre of these activities is the magnificent New York 
Building of the Engineering Societies, with all its wonderful 
eonveniencies, at the opening of which the author was present 
on April 10th, 19G7. Tius building was made possible in the 
first instance by the munificence of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who 
gave towards its cost about one and a half million dollars. It 
is the one centre for conferences and meetings* the reading of 
papers, and other business, for some sixty thousand technical 
men in the United States, 

There is no doubt that many advantages spring from this 
arrangement, such as better co-ordination of work done, the 
avoidance of overlapping of papers* or the presentation of 
papers to the wrong society, thus saving much valuable time 
and energy as well as preventing friction* Further, the 
secretaries of the different societies can freely exchange their 
views in a tew minutes- 

Another important advantage is that these societies have 
one Library common to all their members* made available 
solely for scientific and technical literature; the Library now 
contains about 170,000 different works and is under the charge 
of Mr. Alfred D. Fiinn* Director of the Engineering Foundation* 

For some time past t through the joint research instrument¬ 
ality of the four principal member societies already mentioned. 
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thf United Engineering Society ha^ published semi’monthly 
11 Research Narratives*’ 1 which are circulated to its many 
thousands of members. 

Each of these Narratives describe some important research 
development or invent it>n which has helped on the World's 
progress, The total number of the Narratives is already 
over one hundred, and still they come j they undoubtedly act 
as an important stimulus to the minds uf the younger men. 
The first volume entitled +i Popular Research Narratives* being 
Outlines of Discovery T Inventioa and Research/* contains about 
fifty of these " five’minute " stories, as they arc termed, of 
research, invention or discovery directly from the ' L man who did 
it/' pithily told in language far laymen, young and old. The 
index of subjects and comparisons is in itself a most valuable 
aid and guide to those interested in discoveries and inventions. 

Is it too much to hope that our Engineering Council in this 
country will decide to encourage and establish something of 
the same order ? They would receive very powerful support 
from I he author's friend. Sir Richard Gregory. the Editor of 
“ Nature/' who has for so long given most able help in directing 
anti encouraging educational matters. 

The author is particularly pleased to find that several of 
the suggestions made in Ids Address of Thanks, given before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on June 2Dth # 11)21, on the 
occasion of the presentation of the John Fritz Mcdah arc being 
taken up very cordially in America, One of these recently 
under consideration was that there should be u federation, 
represented by a Council of Engineers, for ail Anglo-Saxon 
speaking people. Jt seems quite possible that such ail 
organisation would speak with greater force than the politicians 
of either country. 

In the meantime there h no urgent need for a Central 
Engineering Council to represent, guard, and foster engineering 
interests of all kinds throughout our own Empire. Quite 
recently Mr. Edmund L + Hill, win* has done so much to bring 
about the establishment of the F^ngmeers* Club in London, 
said : L ‘ May it not be hoped that the time mil come Indore 
long when those sections of Science represented by Engineerings 
Metallurgy, Chemistry, Architecture and other branches will 
build themselves a home worthy of their calling and of the 
Empire that is following the example of our American 
cousins in New York. 
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CHAPTER XV 


METHODS AND FACILITIES FOR RESEARCH, 

System and Correlation in Research.—Though 
inspiration* or even accident, may be responsible for some 
inventions and discoveries, it may safely be said that 
practically every instance of successful research is attributable 
to systematic work. From the author’s own experience, 
extending over forty years, systematic correlation of rest arch 
offers the best prospects of success and the best insurance 
against valuable discoveries being missed by incomplete 
exploration of the field. 

In 1005, when the author ivas President of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, that body paid a visit to Sheffield, and on that 
occasion the late Dr. Wedding, of Berlin, the leading German 
metallurgist of hb time, stated that The research work 
carried on at the Hadfidd Works was of a completeness which 
would serve as an example to every academy in Germany/ 1 
Every kind of test is applied — chemical* mechanical and 
physical — and there is equipment Fur carrying out tensile, 
bending, endurance, impact, hardness, electrical conductivity* 
magnetic permeability, hysteresis and recyleseenee tests. In 
a single week m many as 12,000 pyrometir observations have 
been made. 

An admirable example of systematic procedure in research 
is afforded by Gore's classification of types of research and 
methods by which discovery and invention may be attained* 
This classiiication is reproduced in Appendix V from that 
admirable book Thr Art of Scientific Discovery, to which 
reference has already been made. It shows dearly how many 
avenues must be explored lie fore wc can claim even moderately 
complete knowledge of a subject; also, how much might be 
sacrificed by failure to do so. 

The truth and importance of these statements are 
demonstrated in a very striking manner by the discovery of 
manganese stceL Hundreds of thousands of tons of this 
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alloy have been made* mostly for use where no other materia] 
could be employed, or where the cost of keeping other material 
in repair would he prohibitive. This extensive utilisation is 
an index of the direct practical importance of the discovery 
of manganese steel, but in the author's opinion the discovery 
was of even greater importanw in demonstrating, on the one 
hand* that nothing can be taken for granted concerning the 
properties of an alloy of iron with other elements and* on the 
other, the power of systematic and co-ordinated research. 

Another striking instance of the impossibility of predicting 
the properties of an alloy steel by analogy or deduction is to 
be found in the manganesc-nickeldron alloy " Resists,” which 
was first described by the author in a paper read before the 
Mining and Metallurgy Section of the Engineering Conference 
held by the Institution of Civil Engineers in UK)S* 

The manganese-nickel-iron alloy ** Resist a ” contains 
approximately S per cent, of manganese and 15 per cent, of 
nickelp and fc particularly interesting in that it shows what 
extraordinary changes can be obtained in the soft metal bv 
different alloys or combinations. A manganese-bon alloy 
containing about 5 per cent* of manganese and 0 45 to 0'5O 
per cent, of carbon is extremely brittle, indeed the east alloy 
can easily be powdered under slight pressure and possesses 
the nature of a strong sandstone rather than that of an iron 
or steel alloy* Similarly* an alloy of iron with about 15 per 
cent* of nickel is buttle, though less so than the preceding 
manganese-iron alloy. The double combination, of iron with 
5 per cent, of manganese and 15 per cent, of nickel is, however* 
remarkably tenacious and ductile; in fact, the soft metal 
iron has its tenacity mote than trebled and its elongation 
more than dun filed by two dements which, when either of 
them is alloyed alone with iron in about the same percentages 
as in the double alloy, give products that are exceedingly 
brittle* 

The principles of interpolation and extrapolation, so useful 
in some branches of science, are fatal to success in metallurgical 
investigation. Each alloy must be investigated completely 
and^ if the labour entailed is increased by the impossibility 
of reaching conclusions by analogy* so too is the possibility 
of success, for an alloy of the highest practical value may 
be intermediate in composition between others which are 
commercially worthless. 
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During the past forty years the author lias earned out 
correlated studies, which are the only real studies of value, 
on alloys of iron with manganese, silicon, aluminium, chromium, 
nickel P tungsten, cobalt* molybdenum, copper* titanium, and 
other elements. In almost every case these researches have 
covered: and described methods of manufacture; chemical 
composition and analysis ; properties of the metal as cast, 
and as rolled, forged, hammered, or pressed ; heat-treatment; 
mechanical qualities, including elasticity, tenacity* elongation, 
and resistance to shock j hardness tests ; mierosttneture; 
electrical and magnetic qualities * thermal conductivity; 
resistance to corrosion and erosion; and other properties 
where possible. In many instances it lias been possible to 
submit samples of new alloys to specialists in various branches 
of scientific work who will, no doubt, agree Hud mutual benefit 
has resulted therefrom. Even in the earliest days of his 
metallurgical investigations — when materials, equipment, and 
knowledge were far from present-day standards—the author 
realised the importance of correlating as much information as 
possible concerning every new alloy, and the experience of 
forty years has but confirmed and strengthened this opinion* 
Data which at first appear to be of little interest, and that 
purely academic, may later prove to be of primary importance 
in explaining the properties of the steel, in assisting further 
research* or in relation to the practical requirements of a 
particular application. No one has laid more emphasis on 
the value of correlation in such researches as those relating 
to metallurgical investigation than Professor Arnold, F*R*S* T 
to whom such great credit is due for the valuable life-long 
work he carried out on behalf of science. 

Interdependence between Branches of Science.— 
Whilst referring to the subject of metallurgical research, 
mention may be made of a few instances in vrhich this hm 
derived assistance from new means of investigation provided 
from other scientific fields. In the author 1 s Presidential 
Address to the Iron and Steel Institute in 1£D5 special attention 
was called to the metallurgist's indebtedness to the man of 
science. As an example, reference was made to the remarkable 
discovery of rccalesccncc by that able scientist, Sir William 
Barrett, from which important results have accrued for the 
benefit of the science of metallurgy * {mp also Chapter IX). 
This shows how n man of pure science, although himself not 
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n metallurgist, could render 1 lie greatest service to metallurgy. 
The accurate determinations ofhigh temperatures, reinth-scmce, 
and other critical points, have all been chieflv due in the lir^t 
platrt! to the man (if science, and just to tine induct rial worker. 
Fids b but an other proof of how necessary it is that the two 
factors of progress* Science and Practice, should go, as far 
as practicable, hand in hand* for, as exact laws are discovered 
by means of scientific research, so does the qunlitv of our 
material knowledge improve, and the practical mint is then 
able to apply the knowledge so gained. 

The comparatively new method of examining crystal 
structure by means of X-rays, for which we owe so much to 
Sir W illiain Br;igg T lias been of considerable value 1 and, 
particularly with regard to the metal iron, has thrown much 
light on hitherto obscure phenomena, A quarter of a century 
or so ago there were animated discussions before the Iron 
and Steel Institute and other scientific societies on the vexed 
question of the critical temperature changes in iron, and their 
identification or otherwise with allot ropic changes, Examina¬ 
tion by means of X-rays, although somewhat belated as a 
means of settling the controversy, has in the true spirit of 
arbitration settled the question partly in favour of one school 
and partly in that of the other. Certain of the temperature 
changes are now proved to be associated with a definite change 
of crystal structure, while others ore equally definitely 
dissociated from any such change. 

Dr. Arne Westgren, of Stockholm, 1ms carried out valuable 
researches regarding the structure of steel by X-ray 
examination, his results being described in papers contributed 
to the Iron and Steel Institute, He has also demonstrated 
the possibility of melting iron and "other metals by 
bombardment with X-rays, High frequency currents of the 
type familiar iu wireless telegraphy and telephony are already 
being applied successfully on a practical scale to melting 
purposes, a method which offers advantages from the point 
of view of clean melting, that is without contamination from 
unwanted ingredients. 

It b also interesting to note that Professor C* F. Jcokin 
has made use of the thermionic valve as a source of power in 
the special type of apparatus which he has devised for fatigue 
testing. These examples serve to show that metallurgists, 
and those associated with therm arc thoroughly up-to-date 
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in their methods of investigation. Also they demonstrate the 
important principle of interdependence between various branches 
of science- 

Co-operation between Research Workers. — Nest to 
correlation in research, principal importance must be nit ached 
to co-operation between research workers ; this is* indeed, 
essential to a full realisation of the possibilities of correlation- 
A well-known scientific authority. Professor Farmer* F.R^S., 
said not long ago that, when judging the value and quality 
of research work, it should be borne in mind that every credit 
should be given not only for work done personally by the 
Investigator* but also for what he inspires in others. The 
author ventures to hope that his research work has resulted 
in the aecomjdisliment of both these objects. 

In tliis connection the words of the late Professor Moris 
Osmond* Lhc eminent French metallurgist and Bessemer Cold 
Medallist of the Iron and Steel Institute in 1000, may be quoted 
to show that, apart from the intrinsic value of the material 
itself, the research work carried out on manganese steel led 
to the introduction and examination of other new materials* 
and also directly and indirectly helped on the solution of 
many metallurgical problems. Professor Osmond said :— 

«The series of the Hadlield Allop tiarl been prepared with 
a degree of technical skill which many falsely conceived 

Ideas, resulting fWu imperfect preparation or from faulty manipu¬ 
lation. Hndfklir* method was a truly scientific one. by means 
of which all the independent variables which could be disposed 
of were eliminated. With I he materials for investigation thus 
prepared, which for a long time had been unrivalled, the tcsultn 
itbtaincd were nt once clear, coherent, anti definite. Moreover, 
1 lad field hud not only made the best personal use of this vrenlLh 
of material, but with never-failing generosity of which the writer 
had many times availed him^ L lf T he had placed it at the disposal 
uf those "inventors who were desirous of subjecting it to their 
methods and using ft for their resesirehes. Consequently, the 
useful results hail rapidly gone on increasing, and from the 
accumulation uf these the" general laws had hern evolved w hich 
formed Lho main object of all research. ,+ 

Professor Osmond first wrote to the author in 1580, and 
from that time until the end of Iris life a regular correspondence 
was maintained. His help time and again on subjects of 
metallography* heating and cooling curves, pyrometrie work, 
and other matters, was of the highest value* and he was kind 
enough to say that the many hundreds of specimens supplied 
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to him by the author proved to be of great assistance in his 
research work. 

It may also be of interest to quote some remarks made by 
Professor Henri le Chatelier concerning the value of interchange 
of ideas and co-operation in research. He said, in the address 
delivered on tile occasion of his Cinquantc noire Sdentifique 
at Paris, on January 22nd, 1922:— 

kL As an example of DiutuoJ improvement* 1 remember that 
after having instructed Osmond in the use of my thermo-electric 
couples, I learned from lum the prindpSre of tulcrOscopir metallo¬ 
graphy. The works of Sit YV. Robcrts-Austen* Director "f ihc 
Royal Mint in London, inspired me with ideas* which are generally 
accepted to-day, ns regards the ncmstitution uf alloys, it was 
through the inspiration of Sir Robert llmlfu-lti* the scientific 
director of I he Heel* WorShtffleld^that I took up my research™ on 
optical pyrometry. H. M* Howe and A. Stttveirr, professors of 
metallurgy in the United States, opened my eyes, in the rourse of 
continuous correspondence, to Ihc particularly in ic re* Liny problem 
in the metallurgy of strcL We have continually collaborated in 
our investigation* In ptuch a degree Unit It has often been difficult 
to be sure which part Jins originated with a particular individual. 
Osmond and myself were never able to decide who the first In 
compare the transformations of steel with the phenomena of 
solubility. One day we found ourselves completely in agreement 
on this point of view after an hour's difKaifelotL aL the end of which we 
Found that we were left with idea** completely different from those 
which led up Id the conversation." 

These remarkable instances of the value of international 
co-operation deserve to be placed permanently and prominent !y 
on record, demonstrating, as they do, an experience which should 
be common to every research worker. 

The present is a favourable opportunity for referring to 
the loyal co-operation which the an Lb or has always received 
from the members of his staff. It is almost invidious to mention 
names, but the author would specially like to refer to some 
of them. Amongst those, alas, gone befoie, arc the names of 
Mr, E. Wheatcroft, an able chemist of earlier days, also Mr. 
John Midlaband : and of those who ore happily still with ns, 
the names of Mr. A. M, Jack and Mr, P. B, Brown. Major 
A. II. II, Clerke, Commander E. H. M. Nicholson, Messrs. 
Burnham, Crabtree, Crusbie, Cross, Cutts, Dawson, Elliot, 
Ellison, Main, Milne, Ott, Parker, Sarjant, Stevenson, Turner, 
Rodgers, Willey and others. 

On the clerical side, including the recording of experiments 
and classifying them, that is, general secretarial work, not 
an unimportant part of research, the author has been indebted 
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for help* cheerfully rendered often under difficult circum¬ 
stances, to Messrs Hem sod, Mortimer, Hedey, Hallatt* 
Rowland, and many other* who came Inter, It may be 
interesting to add that Mr, HemsoU assisted the author in 
acquiring a knowledge of shorthand, which in his busy life 
he lias found invaluable—in fact* it would have been impossible 
to get through the large amount of work he has done without 
the aid of shorthand. The author gladly bears testimony to 
the work of that great man Sir Isaac Pitman, who invented 
the wonderfuJ system of rapidly putting down on paper not 
words merely* but thoughts. 

Mr. T* F, O’Connor recently stated before the “ To-morrow 
Club,” which was discussing whether success was merely a 
fortuitous occurrence or not, that he got his first job not by 
Greek or Latin, by French or German which he had studied, 
not by his know ledge of history or his knowledge of literature* 
but because he had learned to write shorthand. 

Endowment of Research. Though many of the most 
important discoveries of the past have liccn made with the 
simplest apparatus—used, of course, by men who had natural 
gifts of intellect, observation, and imagination—the number 
of fundamental discoveries remaining to be made has been 
reduced, and the resear eh work of to-day demands more in 
the way of equipment p physical and mental, than was formerly 
the case. Doubtless there art some, perhaps many* 
u fundamental n discoveries which will still be made with 
little apparatus: but, on the whole, modern precision research 
work demands experimental facilities which would liave 
as to uis! ted, as much as they would have delighted, such men 

Boyle, Priestley. Watt, and Faraday. The intelhgent 
mi d productive use of such facilities demands, besides natural 
gifts, a special course of training, and all of these facilities— 
both material and educational—involve comparatively heavy' 
expenditure. 

Time and labour must be given by the research worker 
himself, but the educational facilities and the laboratory 
equipment which he needs are ready to hand on a scale and 
to a degree which lie far beyond the resources of the individual 
worker. For these facilities we arc indebted to the munificence 
and public spirit of our great Institutions and Societies as 
a whole and, particularly, to those individual benefactors 
whose labours have inspired, and more or less actively assisted. 
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the foundation of research laboratories and research fellow¬ 
ships. 

Ramsay Memorial Fellowships.— As one nf the Trustees 
of the Ramsay Memorial Fellowship Trust, the author has 
pleasure in calling attention to the useful work being done 
by tMs body. In a speech not long ago. Sir Gregory Foster* 
Provost of the University College, mentioned that the sum 
of £34,000 had been raised in this country in memory of this 
great Englishman, Sir W illiam. Ramsay. To this .should be 
added the value of the Fellowships contributed by the 
Dominions and foreign countries. 

Ram say name is inseparably associated with the progress 
of chemistry during recent times—whether on a national or a 
world-wide basis. For thirty-five years he occupied a fore¬ 
most place in the ranks of scientific investigators, and his 
discoveries in the realm of chemical science earned for hem 
a world-wide reputation. His jn.>rtrait is shown in Plate 
LX IX. Born in Glasgow in 1852 r he studied at Glasgow 
University, at Heidelberg, and at Tubingen* During the 
period 1880-1887 he was Professor uf Chemistry at University 
College, Bristol, and subsequently until his retirement in 
IMS, he held the corresponding position at University College, 
London. 

His discovery of argon arose from an investigation to 
determine why the density uf chemically-prepared nitrogen 
differed from that of the supposed pure nitrogen extracted 
from the air. The reason lay, of course, m the fact that the 
atmospheric nitrogen contained some argon, and this research 
affords a striking instance of the importance of observing 
small differences or discrepancies and ascertaining their cause* 
Argon, which is present in the atmosphere in such a small 
proportion that its existence had been overlooked by all previous 
workers, is now used industrially in gas-filled electric lamps. 

Continuing his researches Ramsay discovered other rare 
elements, namely helium, krypton, neon* and xenon, and in 
his later years he demonstrated the transmutation of radium 
into helium—tlie twentieth century realisation, in some degree, 
of the mediaeval Philosopher's Stone. 

The work of the Ramsay Memorial Fellowship Trust has 
consisted of two principal features, one inn rig the establish¬ 
ment of a number of Fellowships for British Chemists tenable 
in any University or College in the United Kingdom. The 
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second is the establishment of Fellowships by the Dominions 
and foreign Governments. 

The Trustees arc now administering sixteen Fellowships, 
including three temporarily vacant. These include Genera] 
Fellowships, Glasgow Fellowships, also Greek, Italian, Japanese, 
Canadian, Swiss, Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, Spanish, 
and French Fellowships. 

Important researches are being carried out, one of which is 
of special interest to metallurgists, namely that made under 
the French Fellowship awarded to Dr. H. Weiss, of the 
University of Paris, just appointed to a Lectureship in the 
University of Strasbourg, who lias been working under the 
direction of Professor Sir William Bragg at the Royal 
Institution, on the study of the application of X-ray analysis 
to the metallurgy of alloys. 

The Fellowships have undoubtedly justified themselves, 
although there Is ample scope for the extension of the scheme 
if the funds administered by the Trustees were larger. It 
would also be desirable to increase the value of the Fellowships, 
Reference to the ellieuey of these Fellowships in promoting 
international co-operation and good will is made in 
Chapter XVI. 

Yarrow Gift for Endowment of Research,—As 
another example of endowed research, mention should most 
certainly be made of Sir Alfred Varrow’s magnificent gift of 
£100.000, The Council of the Royal Society has decided to 
use the larger part of the income in the direct endowment of 
research by those who have already proved that they possess 
ability of the highest type for independent research. To this 
end a number of Professorships will be originated, of a type 
similar to the Fouler ton Professorships, which were founded 
by the Society in 1022 for research in medicine. 

The Professors will he expected to devote their whole time 
to scientific research, except that they may give a limited 
course of instruction in the subjects of their research to 
advanced students. By thus ear-marking research as a 
definite profession, the Royal Society have wisely established 
a policy which must be of the greatest possible service to 
this country. 

Carnegie Research Fund and Scholarships.—As a 
member of the Carnegie Scholarships Committee of the Iron 
and Steel Institute, the author can bear testimony to the 
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immense good resulting from this great man's munificent 
benefaction^ not only Lo America but to this country as well. 
In this country he gave handsome help to the Iron and Steel 
Institute, of which he was l^esidcnt immediately before the 
author's year of office, including the large sum of ? 100,090 
to found the Carnegie Research Fund and Scholarships. Ever 
since 1901 this benefaction has done untold good in encourag¬ 
ing metallurgical research irrespective of nationality or sex. 
When the Scholarship Paper presented is considered of sufficient 
merit, the candidate is awarded the Andrew Carnegie Gold 
Medal- 

Iron Alloys Research Committee.- Another important 
development in the provision of facilities for research was 
the formation, in 1922, of llie Iron Alloys Research Committee 
els an offshoot ol the old Alloys Research Committee which 
originated in 1889 at the instance of the Institution of 
Mechiimeal Engineers* It lias been the author's privilege to 
be associated with the old and the new Committees over a 
period of thirty-three years, during which time the members 
have included those noted for their knowledge and research 
on alloys. The iufurjnation gained has been of great service 
to the country, including the reports of the late Sir William 
Roberts-Austen i F,RJS., Dr. W. Rosen bain, F.R.S., and 

others. 

Upon the reconstitution of the Committee, in 1922, it 
was decided to devote attention for the present to alloys of 
iron only. Sir John Dewranee, the Chairman of the former 
Committee, was reappointed to that post, and the other 
members co-op ted w ere Sir Thomas Kirk-Rose, Professor 
H. C. H. Carpenter, F*R,S., Mr* !IarI>ord, and the author. 

It should be mentioned that the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research is generously assisting these important 
investigations. The Royal Society, the Institution of 

Mechanical Engineers, the Iron and Steel Institute, the 
Armourers anti Braziers Company, Sir John Dewranee, and 
Messrs* Babcock and Wilcox, liave also each contributed 
£500. Some of these have since doubled their donation* 

It may be added that at the Autumn Meeting of the Iron and 

Steel Institute in 192 k a valuable paper was read by Dr. 
Roseuhiun entitled ^ Ferrous Alloys Research, 15 describing in 
u most interesting manner that portion of the research work 
already carried out. 
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As more fluids art rt'(|uired f it is hoptd that further 
gentrutis donors will come forward and assist the efforts being 
made by the Chairman and his colleagues in this important 
work, which is a welcome indication that this country intends 
to keep ahead and maintain, as in the past, its position as 
pioneer of metallurgical knowledge. 

Industrial Research in the United States.-As might 
be expected, we are not alone in our appreciation of the 
importance of research for, in the T mi ted States alone, there 
are about 500 different laboratories, many of the most 
important being in industrial establishments. 

One of the greatest living scientists. Sir Joseph J. Thomson, 
Past President of the Royal Society, paid a visit to America 
a few years ago, and went through the Research Departments 
of some of the large manufacturing firms just mentioned. 
Whilst these laboratories have often been established in the 
face of considerable opposition, it is now generally admitted 
that the Research Department, even from the monetary point 
of view alone, is one of the most profitable possessions 
of manufacturing concerns. Moreover, however great the 
necessity for economy may at times prove to be, the cost of 
the research side of the work should he the last to be reduced. 

Sir Joseph has pointed out that the scale of the laboratories 
in the United States is far greater than anything in Great 
Britain, and much of the work carried out is fundamental 
scientific work, worthy of a University Laboratory'. On the 
other hand, he says the American Universities do not seem 
designed to product a large number of men qualified to take 
up advanced research work, and mentioned that few of the 
science students have the necessary equipment In mathe¬ 
matics, and the stern training which u good honours man 
in a great English University has to go through appears to be 
unknown. The system may he good for the average man, 
but a successful Research Institute requires something more 
than the average man j it needs men with high scientific 
knowledge. In this respect. Sir Joseph states Great Britain 
lias a distinct advantage in the competition which is before 
us. Coming from such a high authority this indeed is 
satisfactory. 

To show the attention being paid in America generally to 
the subject of research, it Is interesting to note that a new 
building is now being erected in Washington, close to the 
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famous Lincoln Memorial, For the National Academy of Science 
and the National Research Council The total cost is to 
he about £300,000. 

The important encouragement given to research by the 
Research Narratives, issued by the Engineering Foundation 
of the United Engineering Society of America, has already 
been mentioned in Chapter XIV. 

Japanese Research Institute for Iron, and Steel and 
Other Metals. —The marvellous changes which Japan hits 
undergone during the past two generations have been startling 
in number, variety and degree. Within the memory of many 
still living, Japan maintained customs and institutions 
resembling those of Europe in the days of feudalism, and 
Science was practically unknown there. Now, however, the 
industries of Japan compete with those of the West, and 
Jupiuicse investigators have made scientific contri hut ions of 
no mean order. As showing that the Japanese nation intends 
to encourage strongly and to develop the science of metallurgy 
it may be mentioned that the Research Institute illustrated 
in Plate LXX Ls devoted to the investigation of iron, steel and 
other metals, and is the only one exactly of its kind. For 
most of the following information concerning this important 
Institute the author is indebted to his friend. Professor Kotaro 
Honda of the Tohoku University. From time to time 
Professor Honda, Professor Kaneko, and Professor Akutsu 
have visited the works and research department of the author’s 
firm in Sheffield, and all of these gentlemen have showed 
most nctive and intelligent interest in the progress of metallurgy. 
The Bessemer Cold Medal for 192*2 was awarded to I*rofessor 
Honda by the Iron and Steel Institute in recognition of his 
distinguished services in the science of iron and steel, 

Tiie present Research Institute for Iron, Steel and other 
Metals at Tohoku originated in the provision made during 
the early years of the Great War for investigations concerning 
the self-supply of materials needed by Japan, and concerning 
the physical study of steel. In August, 1019, it was announced, 
by Imperial Ordinance No, 229, that the Research Institute 
for Iron and Steel was attached to the Tohoku Imperial 
University, having two research professors, five assistant 
professors, and five assistants, the annual current expenditure 
to be 37,000 yen, which was afterwards increased to 50,000 
yen. This Formed the first step in the extension of the 
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Institute* and Professor Honda was appointed Director* In 
July of the same year, Take Sone, Takcjiro Murakami, and 
Torajiro Isbiwara were appointed assistant professors, and in 
October, 1920, Mibsuo Yanmda was appointed assistant 
professor, all having additional responsibility for the Research 
Institute for Iron and Steel. 

The previous generous donor, Raroii Kiehizaimon 
Sumitomo, who had already contributed 21,000 yen to the 
second department of the Institute, the chief object of which 
was the carrying out of various physical investigations, again 
contributed 150,000 yen for the building expenses, 100,000 
yen for the equipment expenses, and 50,000 yen to supplement, 
the current expenditure for three years, totalling ^00,000 yen. 

The building of the Institute, which had been in progress 
since 191®, was completed in April, 1921. 

The following arc the .stipulations of the Imperial 
Ordinance 

Art . J. To tlit Tuhwkii Imped#] University *hatl l * 1 iiltarlipd 
the Institute for Iron, Steel and Other Hetik, 

A rf, JJ* The Research [miitiite for Iron, Sled, mu) Oilier 
Metali sliaO have charge of the study of the theory and the applies 
lion of iron, steel and other tnrluls AS well as of various alloys* 
»4rf. 111. Tbs Research Institute for Imn, Steel, and Other 
Metals hind! have the following three departments: Metallurgical 
Deportment ; Steel Munyfncturiiig Department ; Foundry 
Department. 

The expenditure of the Institute for 1923 was 12L700 yen, 
and the fund is to he continued for three years. 

The building of the Institute consists of the main building 
and attached workshops, shown in Plate LXX. The main 
building is a three-storied brick structure, including the 
basement, having 21 apartments. 

The Institute has various equipments for the study of 
both theory and practice, and the number of apparatus, 
machines and instruments amounts to about 700. In the 
main building there is an X-ray apparatus, an excellent 
metallugt-aphic installation including apparatus of the Leitz 
and Reichert types; apparatus fur the measurement of 
electrical resistances, thermal expansion, specific heat, the 
heat conductivity of refractory materials* elasticity and rigidity", 
thermo-balance, thermal, magnetic and chemical analyses* 
and other instruments for various physical, chemical and 
metailographic investigations. 
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For the study of various phenomena at low temperatures 
there are an ammonia refrigerator and a Linde air-liquefying 
machine to enable work to be done at temperatures down to 
— I80°C* For testing materials there are an Olsen 30-ton 
machine ; Charpy impact machine ; Matsumura, also an 
American-made continuous impact tester; Brinell hardness 
tester, and other equipment. For melting metals and alloys, 
a kryptol electric resistance furnace, a Tarmnann carbon 
resistance furnace + a metallic wire resistance Turnaec and 
various other electrical and gas furnaces, to provide for making 
samples of a small quantity tor experiment. The foundry is 
provided with a 300—kg, cupola furnace, a 200-kg. cupola furnace, 
a Roots blower, a drying furnace, a coke crucible furnace, a 
gas furnace, a 300-kg. Gronwall electric furnace, also a SO-kg* 
Hcroult electric furnace. There is also a wood workshop 
which is fitted for making models of various designs and 
instruments. The forge equipment includes a heating furnace, 
an annealing furnace, mi air hammer, and a roller, used for 
forging and rolling. In addition there is a 2-ton crane- In 
the machine shop there are various machine tools such as 
lathes, shapers, drills, milling cutters, grinders, for preparing 
various samples for study * also for making and finishing various 
instruments. The Library possesses about five hundred books 
on metallography, metallurgy, physics, chemistry, etc,- and 
about twenty-five important foreign journals, as well as 
Japanese journals and reports. 

The following are some of the subjects of investigation at 
tliis Research Institute:—Studies of light alloys; studies in 
sand and moulding; hardness at high temperatures; 
relation between the phase diagram and the magnetic sus¬ 
ceptibility ; determination of the solidus lines in the iron- 
carbon system ; the melting-point depression in solid solutions ; 
phase diagram of Al-Cu-Ni ; cementation process; forging 
temperature of steels ; phase diagram of Fe-Mo-C; pliase 
diagram of Fc—Mn-G ; X-rays; gas absorption by metab; 
brittleness of metak at low temperatures; studies of cement 
and concrete ; ductility of metals ; phase diagram of Fe-Ni-C ; 
measurement of thermal and electrical conductivities ; change 
of modulus of elasticity by magnetisation; formation of 
spheroidised carbide in steels other than carbon steel 

As regards the research work carried out since 1912, there 
have been published 108 papers on various metallurgical subjects. 
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In conjunction with the Research Institute is established 
the Kyuyukai Society ( kyot/u , to melt together), which aims 
at social intercourse between members as well as promoting 
and developing the knowledge of iron, steel, and other metals* 
This Society is formed by the staff of the Research Institute, 
those connected with the Institute, also those introduced by 
them and permitted entrance by the Board of Directors. 

Suggestions for Research.—One of our foremost political 
leaders, himself a scientist, the late Lord Salisbury, has well 
said : “ We live in a small bright oasis of knowledge surrounded 
on all sides by a vast unexplored region of impenetrable mystery, 
and from age to age the strenuous labour of successive 
geni-mt ions wins a small strip from the desert and pushes 
forward the boundary of knowledge.” The progress of science 
during the past century has been remarkable, but wc are 
still far from the ultimate boundaries of knowledge. To the 
observant man—and no other can succeed in research work— 
there are countless opportunities for scientific investigation, 
discovery, and invention. 

In his recent Presidential Address to the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, Mr. W. B, Woodhousp pointed out that 
the electrical industry, like all other human organisations, is 
changing and must change if progress be made. The changes 
will be brought about largely by the abilities and Inventive 
powers of engineers— or, speaking more broadly, by scientific 
workers in general- -hence it is particularly important that 
the younger men ** should not lie overawed by the magnitude 
of the work done in the past, but should preserve that spirit 
of adventurous research which the pioneers of Lhe past 
possessed in so great a degree.” These wise words of advice 
and encouragement hold good in every field of pure and applied 
science. 

The author was recently asked by the Institute of Patentees 
to put down in their book, entitled ” What's Wanted.” any 
suggestions which occurred to him concerning “ Tilings which 
Require Inventing.” In this Irook there are already most 
interesting suggestions, such ns the fallowing:—A cinema 
film that will speak; a method of utilising atomic energy ; 
a process for instantaneous colour photography; a method 
of conveying speech direct and readably to paper; a means 
of regulating the rain supply, or a means of inducing and 
preventing rain; the discovery of the mechanUm which 
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enables ns to remember almost instantly in our brains without 
going through the mechanism of the ear cl index and equivalent 
systems. 

As regards the cinema film of speech, a valuable Lecture 
entitled =4 Talking Motion Pictures " was given by Mr, C. 1\ 
El well on this subject before the Royal Society of Arts on 
November 2Qthj 192 L in which this was actually carried out. 
The audience heard an excellent speech delivered by President 
Coolidge, who seemed almost present lit the flesh on the screen* 
and his voice was certainly there in facsimile. Many other 
examples were presented: altogether a most interesting 
performance. 

The Right Hon. Sir William Bull, Bt. f M_P, f who hm taken 
considerable interest in the Institute of Patentees, says with 
regal'd to their suggestion hook: a Some of tile ideas which 
will appear may seem fantastic, but the miracles of one decade 
are the commonplace of the next. It may be that an idea 
written in this book will give a flash of inspiration to 
an inventor which will alter the history of Hie world. This 
may sound extravagant, but Lime will prove its truth/* With 
these opinions the author in entire agreement, and he has 
added the following M wants * r to the suggestions already 
in the hook ;— 

(lj An alloy p ferrous or non-ferrous, possessing oG% 
to 100% higher tenacity than any known combination^ whilst 
at the same time not being brittle. If such a want were mct p 
mechanical constructions of all kinds would be largely 
modified and improved. 

f2) Some form of lighting appliance capable of penetrating 
fog. This would meet a very great need. 

(8) Refractory materials for the lining of steel melting 
furnaces and ladles that would be absolutely unattached by 
erosion of the molten steel* or corrosion of the various metallic 
oxides formed during the steel melting process. There is a 
great want for improvement in this direction, 

f i) A safe method of stopping steamers and ships from 
rolling, or at any rate not mare than a few degrees* in the 
roughest weather. 

The Field for Metallurgical Research.—In the field 
of science with which the author has been principally concerned, 
that of alloy steels* much has been discovered during the 
past forty years* but in all probability fur more remains to 
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be learnt. As pointed out in his paper on 64 The Development 
nf Alloy Steels,” presented to the Empire Mining and 
Metallurgical Congress in 1924, there are many elements the 
effects of which on Ron in binary alloys (one other element 
with iron) have still to be investigated, and the number of 
ternary and quaternary alloys awaiting investigation is naturally 
much greater. 

Arranged in order to atomic weight* the elements which 
have been more or less thoroughly investigated in relation 
to their effects on iron are as follows : 

Boron, carbon, aluminium, silicon, phosphorus p sulphur* 
titanium> vanadium* chromium, manganese, nickel* cobalt, 
copper, arsenic, zirconium* molybdenum, silver, tin, cerium, 
tantalum, tungsten, bismuth* uranium* Total binary alloys, 23. 

it will be seen that this list does not include gaseous elements, 
such as hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, or magnesium, calcium, 
mercury, and lead* which do not alloy with iron, or any of the 
remaining 54 dements of which little is known concerning their 
effects on iron. 

Confining ourselves to the 23 dements mentioned in the 
above list of binary alloys. Hie number of possible ternary alloys 
(two other elements with iron) is 258, and the number of 
possible quaternary alloys (three other dements with iron] is 
1771. Tiie total number of possible ternary and quaternary 
alloys is thus 2024, using only the 25 elements mentioned, and 
the complete investigation of tills Odd will inevitably occupy 
many years. There is little nr no possibility uf predicting 
results by analogy, interpolation or extrapolation. Intelligent 
anticipation may lie of considerable assistance, hut certain 
knowledge can only be derived from a complete scheme of 
correlated research* 

Contemplating Ihe figures given in the preceding paragraph* 
and notwithstanding the remarkable present-day development 
of special steels, one is reminded iiresistably of the words of 
Cecil Rhodes : "So little done, so much to do*” 

Nevertheless, it is very necessary to do that which at present 
remains undone in the field of alloy steels. Completeness of 
scientific knowledge and the innumerable requirements and 
possible applications in modem industry alike demand that 
every possible alloy should be investigated —and investigated 
fully- 

Though an alloy steel may appear to be of no practical value 
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as judged by the results of the more common tests—for example, 
the measurement of tensile strength, elongation, ductility, and 
Ehock-resistanee — it does not follow that the alloy is actually 
worthless. On the contrary, it may be of the utmost value in 
some special application now or in the future, and there is no 
excuse for omitting to investigate and record the properties of 
the material to the fullest possible extent. 

When wr are tempted to regard a new alloy as worthless or 
umfiiportanL let us remember how often it has been necessary 
to reverse an initial condemnation of this kind. Fresh know¬ 
ledge and fresh requirements continually bring to light fresh 
opportunities* and it is evident that the French chemist, 
Yauquellli — who laboured so industriously during the troublous 
years of the French Revolution—was thinking on these lines 
when he said ^concerning his discovery of chromium) ; “ I 

venture to say that if chemistry could only utilise but a few of 
the many objects that Nature offers to us, it would soon convert 
into useful applications bodies which now exist only as a vain 
curiosity.” Even in the twentieth century the * 4 vain curiosity 11 
of to-day may be the useful nUoy of to-morrow. 

In the non-ferrous branches of metallurgy there are equally 
great opportunities for research and, in this connection, mention 
may be made of the valuable Presidential Address delivered by 
Dr. W« R. Oramtidy to the Institution of Automobile Engineers 
in Octolier* lft2k Therein Dr. Qrmandy gives credit to the 
ferrous metallurgist for the enormous amount of work he does 
in investigating alloys of iron with other dements. He says 
4fc A hundred years of work on the alloys of iron, particularlv 
with carbon, but almost always in the presence of silicon, 
manganese, sulphur, and phosphorus, have led to the production 
of products answering a vast field of requirements/ 3 He then 
goes on to say that he trusts that similar at ten Lion will be 
given to non-ferrous alloys, and that for example “ the amount 
of investigation which 1ms been devoted to aluminium is a 
negligible fraction of that spent on iron and its alloys. The 
amount of work which remains to be done upon aluminium 
and magnesium alloys becomes obvious when we consider what 
has been done in the case of iron,” 

The Study of High Temperatures.—Of the many 
directions in which a practically unexplored field still lies before 
tbe investigator special mention may be made of the study of 
high temperatures and their effects. 
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Few Qn ii speak on this subject with greater authority than 
Dr. E + F* Xorthnip, of Philadelphia? Pa, : who has done 
such excellent work in this respect, and whose research work 
anti practical application of high frequency melting furnaces 
in which very high melting temperatures arc readily obtained 
ha^ been of the greatest value to metallurgists. Many of the 
most important problems of the day in producing special alloys 
have been solved by the aid of this high Frequency melting 
furnace of his. 

In a paper read before the Franklin Institute sonic time 
ago. Dr. Xorthmp stated that no path goes slndghter or quicker 
to discoveries which will add so much to our knowledge of 
matter itself, and to the finding of things useful for every-day 
hfe t than the roadway of high temperature investigation. 

He says that while not underrating the great value of low 
temperature research Oft the properties of matter -by such 
research we have penetrated deeply into a further understanding 
of its constitution —the upper limits of the temperature scale 
arc now attracting more attention, Ibr there matter pulsates 
with mighty energies* It takes on aspects and strange qualities 
that fascinate* and the hope h ever held out of discovering in 
the region of high temperature unsuspected properties of 
matter extremely useful in the every-day affairs of industry, 
with a view to increasing the comfort and convenience of life* 

Our store of quantitative knowledge* embodied in tables of 
constants, of the physical and chemical properties uf matter 
above 153d' t\ is small indeed* Outside its property of giving 
off radiant energy, physicists and chemists have paid little 
attention to a quantitative examination oT the properties of 
matter exhibited at the higher temperatures. High temperature 
makes of most kinds of matter something which is entirely new ; 
something unrecognisable as the same stuff with which we 
started at ordinary temperature. What undreamed-of bene¬ 
ficent uses umv not matter possess in this uew r dress, put on with 
pc! 

Dr. Northrop further says that by passing to the highest 
temperatures there is eliminated from consideration all such 
phenomena as crystallisation, magnetism, surface colouring* 
production of aqueous solutions, the greater part of the 
phenomena of organic chemistry* and a multitude of other 
familiar physical and chemical manifestations. The science of 
biology outside the range of ordinary temperatures is non- 
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existent. Life does not seem to exist below about — 50* C* or 
above TOO" 1 C-; that Is, living organisms are only maintained 
in the form we term “ life Jt within [he narrow range of about 
150" C. 

When nature is studied, simplified, so to speak* we should 
be able to acquire a better understanding of the increasingly 
complex phenomena which appear as we bring the lower 
temperature range up and the higher temperature range down. 
In the light of our knowledge of nature simplified we shall l>e 
better able to interpret her more complex manifestations at 
ordinary temperatures. 

Although Dr. Northnip’s remarks are intended to refer to 
physical and chemical research on matter in general, they remain 
true if applied more specifically in connection with metals* 
Indeed it is largely' the requirements of the iron and steel 
industry which have been responsible for the improvements in 
apparatus and methods for high temperature measurement. 

In tliis connection it is interesting to recall the pioneer work 
of Josiuh Wedgwood, F.R.S., 1730-4705, who was born at 
Burslem, Staffordshire [$ec also Chapter XI). He w m one 
of the first to grasp the importance of understanding and 
accurately determining high temperatures* The fact that he 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society is proof that his work 
was appreciated. Later developments have sprung ehieliy 
from the scientific work of Professor Ilenri Jo C ha teller. IY1LS., 
in France, and of Professor H* L* Calkndar, F,H.S.» in England, 

To show how limited is our experience of high temperature* 
reference may be made to a most instructive article by Herbert 
Dingle in “ Nature ** on The Temperature uf the Stars.” 
According to Mr.Dingle these are exceedingly high; for example, 
that of Vega lias been stated to he 12,000 4 C,, Pegasi 22,000° C., 
and Pcrsei no less thriu 2S + GD0" C. He also states that according to 
important authorities, it is quite probable that there are Inalies 
in the universe at all temperatures between absolute ssero and 
twenty million degrees Centigrade or even higher [ 

Metallurgists on our earth find that 1,500° C. t that is, about 
the n i el ting-point of iron, is quite hot enough, but temperatures 
some twenty times or even some ten thousand times as high 
appear to exist in the universe* These figures can hardly be 
grasped by the human mind* Even the Sun's temperature of 
5.300* C. pales into insignificance. 

As regards mundane heat, volcanoes in eruption show" high 
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temperatures, but apparently not more than about 1,000° C. 
To a metallurgist it is hardly possible to conceive a more 
beautiful attempt to depict the different colours and the shaded 
of high temperatures than that shown in the wonderful picture 
Mount Ff^ugiuj in Eruption in 1818, painted by that renowned 
British artist, J + E YY. Turner, HA The beautiful tones in 
this water-colour picture, which h in the author's possession, 
range from dull red to white heat, that is they include tempera¬ 
tures from about 600* C* to L000* C. and are depicted tit a 
marvellously artistic manner, OF course it may be that under 
high pressures in the bowels of the earth temperatures are much 
higher, hut we have no direct evidence to this effect, and no 
known refractories will withstand much greater temperatures 
than about 1,800* C, without fusion. 

The Development of Discoveries and Inventions. — 
Inspired though he lie by a genuine desire to acquire knowledge 
primarily for its own sake—and this desire must be predominant 
if success is to be attained —the research worker naturally hopes 
to discover facts and principles of some comm emu J value. In 
this connection, however, a double warning may be offered to 
the younger men among us* firstly not to allow the desire for 
commercial success to become predominant, and secondly not 
to be disheartened by the long time which so often elapses before 
any commercial return can lie secured from a discovery or 
invention. 

Workers, whether scientific or practical, none too well paid 
in the first instance, may be excused for feeling impatient mid 
even hitter as the best years of their lives pass away and any 
patents which they may hold shorten their term -or possibly 
empire—before adequate monetary return is secured, but, even 
under these trying conditions, to become discouraged is merely 
to add to the dLflieuities of the situation, and still further 
delay commercial success. 

Amongst the many obstacles to be overcome are the apathy 
of the public and—generally more serious and always less 
excusable—the shortsightedness, prejudice, or ignorance of 
those in responsible positions. 

Take, for example. Watt. He was once informed by Sir 
Joseph Banks, President of the Royal Society, that " Your plan 
is a pretty one, but there is just one point overlooked: 
that the steam engine requires a firm basis on w hich to work.” 

Shortly after the publication of his first researches in 
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mag^efco-dectricityj Faraday attended the meeting of the 
British Association at Oxford in 1832, On this occasion he 
was requested by some of the authorities to repeat the celebrated 
experiment of eliciting a spark by means of magnetic induction, 
employing for this purpose the large natural magnet in the 
Ashmotenn Museum, To this he cot tinted, and a large party 
assembled to witness the experiments, which* needless to say* 
were perfectly successful. 

Whilst he was repeating them* a dignitary of the University 
entered the room, and addressing himself to Professor Daniel!* 
who was landing near Faraday, inquired what was going on. 
The Professor explained to him as popularly as possible the 
striking result of Faraday’s great discovery. The Dean listened 
with attention and looked earnestly at the brilliant spark, but 
a moment after he assumed a serious countenance and shook 
his head : “ l am sorry fur it/ 1 said he* as he walked away ; 
in the middle of the room he stopped for a moment and 
repeated,, 4L I am sorry for it ” ; then walking towards the 
door, when the handle was in his hand he turned round and 
said* “ Indeed, 1 am sorry for it* it is putting new arms into the 
hands of the incendiary ! *’ 

Later on* Dr. Ltirdner delivered a lecture before the Royal 
Institution 4k proving st that steamers could never cross the 
Atlantic because they could not carry sufficient con) to raise 
steam for the voyage, yet that same year* 1838, the Sirius of 
London left Cork for New York and made the passage in 19 
days; and the Great Western steamed from Bristol to New 
York in 13 days* Both of these vessels were steamers, and 
reliance was not placed upon the sails. 

A turning though such instances may appear to u$, they are 
typical of one of the difficulties winch has beset almost every 
great scientific advance. Narrowness of view, lack of sympathy, 
and failure to understand may lie responsible for many incidents 
which give rise to mirth in later years but, at the time, they 
may discourage the discoverer or inventor and possibly retard 
progress to an appreciable degree. The subversive criticisms 
formerly levelled at the motor car, the aeroplane, the electrically 
propelled ship, and other modem inventions suggest that even 
to-day, criticism may easily fall behind -and tend to retard— 
the march of progress. 

On the question of difficulties in the commercial development 
of scientific discoveries the author is able to speak from personal 
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experience, for many serious obstacles had to be overcome in 
perfecting the manufacture and securing the practical 
application of manganese steeS and silicon steel* The original 
patent relating to manganese steel was taken out in 1882, but 
no extensive sales were secured until la years afterwards, and 
in the ease of silicon steel the period of development was even 
longer—from 1884 to 1906 p or 22 years ! Meanwhile there had 
been an expenditure of time, labour, and money which it is 
impossible to asses#. 

At Lhe time of its discovery there may be little or no field 
of application for a new alloy steel, and* for n variety of reasons, 
the rate of development in the use of a new steel may be 
disappointingly slow. In his paper on Ll Alloys of Iron and 
Chromiumread before the Iron and Steel Institute in 1892, 
the author said : " When it is borne in mind through how many 
diOkulties the metal known as carbon steel has had to struggle, 
and for how long a period it has had to undergo trial and 
examination, it is not surprising that the introduction of special 
combinations, such as manganese* nickel, and chromium steel, 
takers place but slowly/ 1 These and many other alloys have 
now come into their own* but the advance has not been easy; 
and the above words, written more than thirty years ago, still 
hold good so far as concerns the severity of the trials which any 
new alloy must undergo before it can be accepted as a useful 
addition to the list of kn own metals. 

Many other instances might be cited to demonstrate the vast 
difference in point of time between discovery and application. 
Thus in an Address on i,: A Hundred Years of Electrical 
Engineering'/* delivered to the Engineering Section of the 
British Association at the Toronto meeting in ID2i n Professor 
G, W* O. Howe, D>Sc. s says that if any one event can be 
regarded as the birth of electrical enginearing it is surely 
the discovery by Faraday, in 1821* of the principle of the 
dectro-motor ; that is T that a conductor carrying a current in 
a magnetic field experiences a force tending to move it* It is 
noteworthy that ten years elapsed before Faraday discovered, 
in 1831, magneto-electric induction; that is, the principle of 
the dynamo* Four years later. Sturgeon added the commutator 
or s * unidirective discharger/’ as he termed it; and in 1845 
Cook and Wheatstone used electro-miigoetE, which Sturgeon had 
discovered in 1825, instead of permanent magnets. It was 
during the years 1865-1873 that the shunt utid series self- 
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excited dynamos, using a ring or drum armature and a com¬ 
mutator of many segments, finally evolved. The early workers 
in the field do not appear to have realised the intimate connection 
between the djmamo and the motor, for, although the principle 
was discovered by Lcnz in 1838, it only appears to have become 
generally known Lhat the same machine could be used for either 
purpose about 1850, The principle underlying the whole 
modern development of electrical engineering—viz,, the 
generation of electrical power by dynamo, its transmission to 
a distant point and its retransfomiaiion to mechanical power 
by an electric motor— appears to have evolved alxiut 1873- 

In the words of the late Professor S r £\ Thompson, Faraday's 
great discovery of 1831 notwithstanding, the real significance 
of the dynamo had not yet (in 1857) dawned upon the keenest 
minds of the Lime- 

The full develop i uen t of what must first be a “ brain wave " or 
brief Hash of knowledge often takes* as it seems to human beings, 
an extraordinary long time* The author's object, in referring 
to this outwardly depressing fact, is to emphasise that its 
true lesson is the importance of courage and perseverance. 
Despondency will never mend matters, but vigorous and 
tnimd effort* combined with active interest and alert observation, 
will inevitably result in accelerated progress. 

Nevertheless, in view of the time and effort required to 
bring the majority of discoveries and inventions to commercial 
fruition, it is eminently desirable that scientists should lie able to 
protect their rights in scientific discoveries in the same way as 
musicians and authors can copyright their creations. Granted 
such facilities, in conjunction with lower patent fees and a longer 
period of protection, scientists would be encouraged tu devote 
more attention to the industrial application of the results of 
their researches, and patentees of all classes would be I jet ter 
able to afford the direct and indirect costs of the period of 
development, A wi>e and cheap patent law is of the greatest 
benefit to a nation and, in this respect, the United States are 
without doubt much more favourably situated than ourselves. 


PART V—THE FUTURE 







CHAPTER XVI 

the future. 

* Effort and Progress.— The turmoil of modern life and 
those uncertainties which are the aftermath of the Great War 
cannot obscure two vital facts, namely, the importance and 
rapid progress of science, and the necessity to strain every 
effort, national as well as individual. 

As pointed out by a writer in The Humanist, in September, 
1924, the civilisation of Europe, until a few hundred years ago, 
was behind the Asiatic civilisation, dating three thousand years 
earlier. Probably it is less than three hundred years ago that 
English mentality reached the intellectual level of the ancient 
Greek and Roman civilisations that produced Aristotle and 
Plato ; and only within the hist hundred veaTs have we, through 
scientific research, made any real progress beyond the point 
which previous civilisations lind already reached. It is, 
however, probable tlwt the results of all past culture will be 
excelled by the advance of the next hundred years. 

The old days of mysterious alchemy and rule of thumb 
have gone for ever, and science blares its trad through the 
unknown, conquering little by little, and adding ever in 
increasing ratio to our stock of knowledge. If this progress is 
used for the general benefit of mankind, then the world must 
surely be a better place in which to live. The discoveries of 
science are shared by all, from the lowest to the highest. 

War Waste and Imperial Resources.— During the 
years 1915-1819, the Ministry of Munitions spent on munitions 
and materials, including advances to contractors and capital 
expenditure, the colossal sum cf £1,858,213,180. Some idea 
of what this figure means may be gathered from the lact that 
this amount would have purchased over 600 million tons of 
pig iron at the pre-war price of £3 per ton : also assuming the 
world's output of pig iron to average 50 million tons per annum 
it would have taken all the blast furnaces in the world twelve 
years to produce this quantity of metal. 
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This expenditure, gigantic as it is, forms a comparatively 
surnJ] portion of the total sum expended by this country, 
irrespective of that by our Allies. Seeing that practically all 
the value covered by the figure relating to munitions was blown 
into the air, it is no wonder that the world—employer and 
employed, victor and vanquished alike—has not yet recovered 
from this terrible waste. 

On the other hand, though the war has been such a great 
strain upon us, the outcome is that we are more powerful, 
stronger, and possess still greater resources than ever. The 
addition to the territories coming under the control of our 
Empire since November, 1913, has been enormous. Let us 
but shake off the mental and physical apathy which still impedes 
our progress, and tackle with our fullest energy- the realities 
of the situation. Developments of all kinds will then result 
in increased prosperity and greater comfort to all concerned. 

We are the greatest nation ever known under one flag. Of 
about 5*2,000,000 square miles of land on the earth the British 
Empire controls about 14,000,000 square miles, or considerably 
more than one quarter of the world. These facts and all that 
they imply were demonstrated as never before by the British 
Empire Exhibition. 

The British Empire Exhibition,—So wide was the scope 
of this remarkable Exhibition that it was difficult to realise it 
represented the resources of our Empire alone. The educative 
value of the Exhibition in driving home this fact was immense 
and will, the author ventures to believe, be increasingly apparent 
in y cars to come. About one million school children visited the 
Exhibition during the period April to October, 1024, and the 
effect produced upon their impressionable minds may prove 
ultimately to be of even greater importance than that produced 
upon their elders. 

As a comparison it may be mentioned that the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, held in London, was open for about 23 
weeks and was visited by 6,170,000 persons. The Roy'al 
Commission appointed to administer the surplus of £*213,000 
from this Exhibition showed wonderful foresight bv purchasing 
a large piece of land in Kensington Gore. This fact is mentioned 
because it is often not realised to-day how much scientific, 

’ n /T W<? benefit?d ‘he Exhibition 

i_f 1M1. On the land so acquired, there now stand the South 
Kensington Museum, Schools of Science and Art, Natural 
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Hist or}- Museum, Patent Museum, Indian Museum, Royal 
College of Music, Imperial Institute, Royal Albert Hall, Museum 
of Scientific Instruments, Central Technical College, Royal 
School of Art Needlework, Museum of Fish Culture, Anthropo¬ 
logical Laboratory, School of Art Woodcarving, School of 
Cookery, and Home Arts and Industries Association. In 
addition, many science scholarships have been provided. The 
relatively small surplus of 1851 has become a national asset, 
now valued, it is believed, at something like two millions 
sterling. 

The Great Exhibition of 1862 was visited by 6,200,103 
persons, and other Exhibitions held at South Kensington in 
the early ’eighties were remarkably successful. Thus the 
“ Fisheries,” in 1883, was visited by 2,703,051 persons ; the 
'* Healtheries,” in 1884, was seen by 4,153,390 visitors; and 
the 14 Colonies,” the Colonial Exhibition of 1886, attracted no 
fewer than 5,550,745 visitors. Very successful also was the 
Glasgow International Exhibition of 1901, which drew an 
attendance of 11,497,220 

The British Empire Exhibition was open for six months in 
1924, and was visited by 17,403,119 persons, the highest 
attendance on one day — Whit Monday being 321,232 : but 
it had to face almost continuously wet weather. The accounts 
for 1924 show a heavy loss—aliout £1.800,000, but it is hoped 
that the present year’s exhibition, 1925, will be favoured with 
fine weather and prove a great success. The enormous amount 
of hard work and energy expended by those promoting and 
managing the affairs of the Exhibition, well deserve an adequate 
reward, which it is hoped the British public and visitors from 
abroad will see fit to give this year. 

It must be remembered, however, that in any ease this 
Exhibition has had effects far beyond the immediate interest 
of those who have visited it. It has promoted commerce and 
good feeling throughout the Empire, and has drawn many 
thousands of visitors from overseas to this country. 

With the kind assistance of Sir Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E., 
F.S.A., Director of the United Kingdom Exhibits in the Art 
Section, on the Board of the British Empire Exhibition, the 
author has been able to obtain particulars of the various 
individual Conferences and Congresses held at Wembley, in ID21, 
representing a total of no less than one hundred. In the 
aggregate about five hundred meetings took place in the four 
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halls and two committee rooms devoted to the purpose. About 
one-th^d of these totals represented the activities of scientific 
and technical institutions, societies, and associations* 

The following are some of the names of the technical 
organisations which held Congresses at the Exhibition 

METALLURGICAL* 

Iron and Steel Institute. 

Intftitulkui of Mining and Metallurgy. 

Institution of Mining Engineers* 

Institute of Metals. 

National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers. 

Mining Association of Great Britain. 

MECHANICAL. 

British Engineers Association. 

Society of Engineer. 

Institution of Locomotive Engineers. 

Institution of Automobile Engineer^ 

ELECTRICAL, 

British Electrical Development Association. 

National Society of Supervising Electricians. 

British Electrical and Allied Matmfcetufcm Association. 
Incorporated Municipal Electrical .Vwndnlioii T 
District Joint Board of Employers and Staff of Elect ricity Supply 
Indnatfto. 

GAS* 

British Empire Gas Committee. 

British Commercial G&s Association. 

GENERAL. 

World Power Conference. 

British Science Guild. 

Ceramic Society, 

Faraday Society. 

Illuminating Engineers Society. 

Institute of Transport . 

Institution of Petroleum Technologist. 

Instilution of Municipal and County Engineers, 

Institution of Sanitary Engineers. 

Town Planning Institute. 

In addition, there were many Congresses dealing with education, 
commerce, economics, and other subjects of general interest 
and importance. All this mental activity must surely have 
contributed materially to the spread of education and the 
progress of the world. 
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It is not possible to state the number of papers read at all 
these conferences, but at the World Power Conference alone 
nearly 100 papers were presented* and many of them were read 
and discussed* Speaking of the meetings of scientific and 
technical societies* that of the Empire Mining and Metallurgical 
Congress* before which many papers on ferrous and non-ferrous 
metallurgy were presented, in addition to those on mining, 
jjetroieum. and genera) subjects, also proved u most valuable 
one* A special medal struck to commemorate the holding 
of the llrst Empire Mining and Metallurgical Congress bears a 
reproduction of the Arms granted in 1568 by Queen Elizabeth to 
the Society of the Mines Royal, with an inscription on the reverse. 

Whilst it is invidious to mention names, great credit is due 
to Mr. I>. N- Dunlop* who organised the remarkable Congress 
known as the World Power Conference, of which he was the 
Director* 

In the same way the best thanks of this country were due 
to the late Viscount Long* of Wraxall, for the admirable way 
in which he presided over the Empire Mining and Metallurgical 
Congress, which was held in June* I!>24* and to the General 
Secretaries* Messrs, C* McDermid and G. CL Lloyd, and the 
Deputy Genera) Secretaries, Commander R. E, Stokcs-Rees, 
R + N*, and Mr. G. Shaw Scott, 

It may lie interesting to add that the Palace of Engineering 
alone covered about five acres, and the rent paid for floor 
space by the 405 firms exhibiting in this building was no less, 
than £150*000, The exhibits on view were remarkable alike 
by their number, variety, and excellence* and it was evident 
on a little reflection that the metallurgist had played an essential 
part in the production of each. 

There is no doubt that the firms concerned in engineering 
and metallurgy would have retained their exhibits for 1925 but 
for the very severe industrial depression this year* 1925. neces¬ 
sitating the cutting down of all possible expenditure. 

International Co-operation.—During a period of nearly 
forty-five years* it has given the author great pleasure and 
satisfaction, not only to carry out his own research work, but 
also to be able to help numerous scientific and technical 
investigations with advice and assistance. It has also been a 
pleasure to furnish many thousands of specimens of viirious 
alloys of iron and steel to investigators all over the world to 
enable them to carry out research and experimental work. 
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The list of names, in Appendix IV, of those with whom the 
author has been in more or less direct co-operation during the 
long period mentioned, is a striking testimony to the inter¬ 
national character of scientific work. With all these workers 
and the list is not complete—the author lias beeu in touch 
personally or by correspondence, and in many instances he has 
supplied them with specimens of steels for the furtherance of 
research. Add to this imposing list the names of those with 
whom each of these workers has cooperated, and the true 
significance and extent of international relations in science 
become increasingly apparent. In this “ snowball ” effect or, 
to change the metaphor, in these ever-widening ripples, lies the 
secret of the phenomenally rapid progress Of scientific knowledge 
durin g the Iast fifty years, Sometimes, hut less often than might 
be supposed, a master discovery or invention is made which is 
destined to become the origin or centre of a whole system of 
advances ; but, whether a discovery prove to be fundamental in 
nature or merely a " ripple," it is important to remember that 
it ought to lead to further results. The best means of effecting 
this steady advance is by correlation of individual researches, 
and by cooperation not merely within the boundaries of one 
country, but, so for as possible, internationally. 

One phase of international co-operation in scientific matters 
was exemplified, in a manner most gratifying to the author 
personally, by the visit of the Deputation from the Engineering 
Societies of the United States in 10S1. This deputation came 
to London in connection with the presentation to the author of 
the John Fritz Medal, Amongst its members was Mr, Ambrose 
Swasey, who has given many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for research in America, His great work in establishing the 
Engineering Foundation Board hos alreadv been mentioned in 
Chapter XV. 

Judging from the many letters of thanks received from 
those at home and abroad, the Address which the author delivered 
to the above-mentioned Deputation, in appreciation of the honour 
conferred, did, as was hoped, help to cement the good feeling 
between engineers of all kinds and classes of the Anglo-Saxon 
speaking races. 

International co-operation in another direction the fruit¬ 
ful policy of encouraging research—is exemplified by the 
mumlicenee ot Andrew Carnegie in founding libraries, scholar¬ 
ships, and other educational facilities ; also, by the participation 
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of foreign countries in the Ramsay Memorial Fund. Substan¬ 
tial subscriptions to the fund have been made, and in moat cases 
Ramsay Fellowships teuable m any University of the United 
Kingdom have been founded* by America, Chile, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Holland, India, Italy, Japan, Norway, Spain, 
Sweden and Switzerland, 

The value and possibilities of such international movements 
can hardly be exaggerated. One of the author's friends, a young 
Frenchman who is likely to become one of the important 
scientists on the Continent, eame to work in London under the 
provisions of a Ramsay Fellowship* He was in this country 
for a couple of years and after his return be wrote as follows, 
referring to a certain passage in one of the author's addresses : 

h ' With reference to your remarks on iutmiaLLmal co-operation, 
to my mind its relative importance should be multiplied many 
tunes over. After the time I have spent in England, where I was 
received In such a friendly manner* f feel myself related to many 
British people a* closely as io my Iw^t friends in France, I do not sit 
why wt should make a difference in our Kptvehcs between people we 
praise equally in our thoughts. This would hasten and spread 
mutual esteem, and gradually, step by step, mutual understanding 
ami co-operalioiu This co-operation will be absolutely necessary 
for the realisation of the big tasks we nil have before us/” 

Tills letter proves, if proof be needed, that the international 
CO-opcration in subscribing to the Ramsay Memorial Fellow¬ 
ship Fund will have far-reaching effects, not only in diffusing 
knowledge* but also in promoting international good-will. 

A National Science Day.—In the course of an Address 
upon the History of Mechanical Engineering* delivered to the 
Women's Engineering Conference in 1923, Professor F. W_ 
Burstall, M.A., Dean of the Faculty of Science at Birmingham 
University, asked : 

u What of the future ? ” What is going to be the result of 
all this present enormous development by civil, mechanical, 
electrical* metallurgical and chemical engineers ? He pointed 
out that if we ore careful in learning how to handle the immense 
powers of nature put at our disposal, with thought for others, 
then the world will be greatly benefited ; but if we arc selfish* 
then, like Rome* we shall destroy ourselves P In this respect* 
therefore, the factor of comfort and progress must be that of 
the mean value, that is* for the average man. H we get ahead of 
the average man, he will not have our rulings. Therefore we 
should try to pull him up to our level, not push him down* With 
this the author is heartily in agreement. 
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An effective method of bringing home to the 14 man in the 
street ” the great importance of science in all our affairs would 
be the establishment of an annual Science Day. Such a 
proposal was put forward in France a few years ago. Asked 
with regard to the suggestion, the author’s friend. Professor 
Henri le Chatcher, said, and rightly so, that what was chiefly 
required to advance science was serious workers having the 
sacred fire in their hearts. 

An annual Science Day would demonstrate to all classes 
the extent and value of this branch of human know ledge. As 
a consequence, it would increase the esteem in which scientific 
workers are held, and raise the status of science and scientists. 

The author’s suggestion, briefly, is that a Science Day might 
be arranged in which the Universities of the nation, including of 
course Oxford and Cambridge, should be asked to co-operate; 
also the various Applied Science Departments; Colleges; 
Schools, public and private; Museums; Public Libraries; 
Scientific and Technical Institutions ; and other bodies. 

In such an attempt it would be most desirable to enlist the 
sympathies of the Labour Party, ns their journals, even of the 
most extreme kind, would surely lend a lidping hand. In fact 
one of the main objects of celebrating such a Day would be to 
interest Labour and its representatives. 

With the celebrations might be included references to 
eminent British Scientists of the past, showing what a large 
part they liave played in the world’s progress. To some this 
suggestion may sound impracticable, but the author feels sure 
that a celebration of this nature will ultimately materialise. 

In this, as in all other matters, action by the community 
and a successful issue depend primarily upon individual effort. 

Conclusion.—In conclusion, may the author sav to the 
younger men—some of whom may, during their career, be cast 
down by apparent want of success—do not be disheartened or 
discouraged ; renew your efforts ; try again. This is specially 
applicable to those engaged on research work which includes and 
leads to discoveries and inventions. It must not be forgotten 
that the great achievements of the human mind, and effort in 
new directions, are at first generally received with distrust. 
The author can speak on this matter from the experience 
obtained in developing his own inventions. Perseverance in 
the highest degree is required to achieve success. 

Except in the few cases which can almost be counted on the 
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fingers of one hand* success can only be attained by years of 
hard work and painful toil. Nevertheless, as Shakespeare has 
well said ! 

** Men at some time air masters of their fates ; 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 

But in ourselves, Uial we are underline ** 

Also, the beautiful and noble words of Milton on education, 
presented in the foreword of this hook, deserve to be read and 
taken to heart. They were written by one of our greatest 
Englishmen, who himself must have struggled against the many 
difficulties, some of them apparently insuperable, to which he 
was condemned by his blindness. He toiled hard and long 
against many obstacles in his path ; nevertheless, how wonder¬ 
fully he overcame them and achieved that great position which 
is so deservedly his in the Anglo-Saxon Roll of Honour* 

We may not all reach the greatest heights- Every soldier 
in the trenches was not a General. Nevertheless, it was the 
ordinary soldier-—rank and file—who, by doing his duty, 
enabled the war to be won. Therefore let it be remembered 
that those of us occupying even the humblest position 10 
life can still, by doing our duty, help on our day and generation, 
A short time ago, whilst paying a visit to the ancestral home 
of Lord Chichester at Lewes, near Brighton t the author came 
across a remarkable proverb which may here be mentioned. 
Lady Chichester was showing some of the interesting family" 
heirlooms* Amongst them was a Prayer Book dated 1046, and 
used by Oliver Cromwell—in fact, in it his initials were written 
by himself. On one of the opening pages were the following 
words “ Qtd cessat esse mdior cessat esse bonus.** A free trans¬ 
lation of this might be rendered as —lie who censes to aim 
at better things will cease to do good things/ 1 Indeed a fine 
motto for all of us to contemplate and ponder over, whether 
individually or nationally. Let the spirit of these words be the 
aim of all of u$ p then there need lie no fears for our position in 
the great unknown future* difficult as this may now seem. 
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INTRODUCTION* 

The author of this remarkable Latin poem i4 FERRUM ” 
was the Reverend Father GiUes Anne Xavier de la Saute, a. 
Member of the Society of Jesus, who was bom at Redon in 
X634 + though others say cither at Venues or Rennes, Whilst 
few details of his career are forthcoming, it is stated in the 
Biographic UniverseUe, published in Paris. Fume, 1898, Vol. 3, 
that he filled with considerable success the Chair of Rhetoric 
at the College of Louis-1e-Grand* I am much indebted to the 
Abbe Delepinc, Dean of Lille Cathedral, for the following 
further particulars* Father dc la Sante became a novice in the 
Jesuit Order when only eighteen years of age* In later life he 
occupied the Chair of Humanities at Often University. He died 
at Pirns in 1762. 

Tiie late Professor Floris Osmond, who did so much for 
the Science of Metallurgy, translated the poem into French, 
taking as his basis an edition printed in 1809 which, in his 
Introduction, he states was carefully compared with the 6th 
edition published in 1782. The poetn was first written about 
the year 1707, and was published in the scries Musee Rhriariccs. 
The work is commended by Grignon, and an earlier trans¬ 
lation into French is extant, by Moimgnor de MontSeury, 
Canon of Raycux CathedmL Osmond, in his Introduction 
praises it as being both “ eloquent and spiritual” He playfully 
suggests that the poem contains internal evidence that the 
author was an allotropist, and that this was one of the induce¬ 
ments which led him to succumb to the temptation of translating 
the poem into French. 

The present translation in its English form has been 
carefully collated with the original Latin, to which it adheres 
more closely in many passages than the French translation by 
Osmond. 
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In ii copy which he presented to me, Osmond has written 
** Herein, dear Sir Robert, you will find an ancient form of 
the alio tropic theory, with which it is possible you fire not 
acquainted* It is perhaps more attractive than my own* I 
hope you will find it to your taste, and remain, yours most 
sincerely, F. OSMOND,” 

Whilst Osmond's edition is accompanied by several pages 
of Notes, it has not been thought necessary to reproduce these 
in their entirety, as they frequently refer to phrases which occur 
in French poems of the 17th and 18th centuries, and do not 
really bear on the poem itself* In order to elucidate certain 
passages some fresh notes have been compiled. L'hese have 
been initialled respectively " T M and u O, 51 “ T " standing for 
the translator, and ** O ** indicating that the note is based 
upon one written by Osmond Idmscif. 

This poem on the important subject of iron, contributed 
nearly two hundred years ago by the Reverend Father Xavier 
de la Saute, whose erudition on metallurgical matters enabled 
him to weave into it such interesting facts and fancies in the 
clever maimer he has done, is indeed a wonderful piece of work, 
specially bearing in mind that metallurgical knowledge was 
then (1735), meagre and scanty, in fact much of the lore of 
that day was merely what we should now term quackery. 
But for want of space, some curious examples of the extra¬ 
ordinary' suggestions put forward for serious consideration 
for the working and treatment of iron could be instanced. 
There is, however, no taint of the kind present in this 
poem* 

The extraction of the ore, its smelting and production in 
the form of Fig Iron, and finally “STEEL,** the most useful of 
all metals, are dealt with in a most interesting manner. The 
thousand and one purposes for which iron is utilised show 
that not only is it of the highest importance hut that it is 
entitled to he truly termed a noble metal, much more so than 
gold, for it is upon iron that modern civilisation chiefly depends 
for its existence, more than any other. The poem eon eludes 
with the beautiful allegory of Sidtre and Si dr rite, which 
exemplifies in classic terms the attraction of the loadstone for 
iron* 

The front is piece of this book shows a bronze group 
embodying these poetical ideas so well expressed by Father 
Xavier de la Saute. The execution of this work of art for me 
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was carried out by Air. Frederick J. Hainan. R.R.S., the group 
being exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1323. 

As a flight appreciation of the m any kindnesses I have 
received over a long period of tune from numerous French 
scientists, metallurgists and engineers, it lias given me much 
pleasure to present a replica in bronze of this group to the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers,, Paris, where my friend Dr* 
Uoii Quillet* Member of the Academic tks Sciences, is now 
Ih'oFessor of Metallurgy. 

Sly readers will therefore understand why I have been so 
much interested and studied so closely the translation of this 
poem in the little book presented to me in 1900 by my friend 
Osmond, Also why, as a metallurgist, I felt that Metallurgy 
had indeed earned not only a ol&cc m Science but in the Arts 
and in Literature, as exemplified in the poem written by this 
learned Frenchman now passed away so long ago. The marginal 
titles added to the poem represent an excellent history of the 
state of the science of metallurgy in France in the eighteenth 
century. 

I should like to take this opportunity of expressing my 
heartiest thanks to Mr* P, Sidney for the careful and pains¬ 
taking manner in which he has not only translated this poem 
for me, but has also arranged and presentctl it in our language 
in most excellent poetic form. 


July, 1925, 


R. A. HADFIELD* 
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FERRUM. 

The Poet’s Invocation. 

Now that, upon the broad Hungarian plain 
The Turk, in panic. Eugene, 1 counts his slain. 

Where sons of Gaul sustain her former foe.. 

Brothers in arms, who once laid Austria low. 

The while proud Sultans bend before thy sword 
I sing of IRON ; of its secret hoard 
How to extract, and how its ores to smelt. 

The varied uses which our arts have lent. 

And Thou, 0 Rhiebus 1 thine assistance render, 

That though my theme be hard. my script be tender. 
Thou too, who first, in far Sicilia's field 
The Smith his hammer taught to poise and wield, 
Thou, Vulcan ! too, I hail ! Aid my endeavour 
Unbar ChalybLa's guarded gates, that ever 
Thy footsteps guiding, I may thread its ways 
Where nought but sidlen fires shed ominous rays, 
While Etna' flanks re-echo with the sound 
Of anvil’s clash and hammers* dull rebound ! 

Passing of tile Golden Age. 

Ere Jupiter ruled o'er a once happy Earth, 

None knew the dire secret that sprang with thy birth ; 
The Golden Age flourished ; Mankind knew not how 
For impious battle to strengthen his blow. 

Yet Nature, the Parent of Life and Desire, 

On Destiny's pages saw written in fire. 

The age that must be, when mad fury should reign. 
And the sword should be quenched in the blood of Hie 
slain. 

The All-loving Mother, in anguish and terror, 

Sought hut to postpone, for avoidance were error, 

And stealthily hid the foul metal from sight. 

In the depths of the earth and the darkness of night. 
She buried it, hoping the secret would last. 

Alas, it was fruitless ; the Golden Age passed ! 

And now, what hapless times that earth attains. 
Where, like a pestilence, foul violence reigns. 
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When of the hidden mehiFs horrid lure 
The IRON AGE b Ihu-ii* still to endure! 

The Ores : How Located. 

Now, thou who would'st, by tliy forefathers" lore 
Locate the mine, its hidden wealth explore, 

Ileed thou the precepts of my tuneful Muse, 

Employ its treasure, but—do not abuse 1 
Not every site repay > thy painful toil, 

Nor rich load scatter wide ’ncath every soih 
And, for thy guidance, hidden veins to trace 
Thou need’st must scan earth's features for a space. 
If, -ncath thine eyes the day doth ruddier show, 
And harder* more compact and denser grow, 

There lies the ore 1 A stronger proof will be 
When on a Tain-swept surface thou shalt see 
'Midst sand and pebbles—water borne- alone 
The heavy rounded lumps of iron stone ! 

Tis t3iis that, to thy purpose apt, will yield 
The metal latent in the fruitful field, 

Nor doubt but Unit at last, by fire's ordeal 
Amongst its ashes thou shalt find the STEEL ! 

The Ores : How Extracted. 

Without delay, forthwith assemble round 
The stalwart labourers who till the ground, 
Deep-chested, brawny-armed * their took provide 
To open up the quarry* far and wide; 

The pick a*e, shovel* heavy-pointed stake p 
To dig the trench, the heavy ore to break; 

And while, beneath their blows, the trembling soil 
Gives up its treasure* be it others' toil 
To free the ore from dross, in piles to stack. 

That others yet may bear on bended back. 

With aching sinews and with laboured sighs 
Across the plain, to where the river lies. 

Now to erect, athwart the open mine, 

A windlass, and a winding rope entwine 
Around a drum* deep grooved to take the chain, 
And raise the heavy ore; a kind of crane. 

Then* to two wicker baskets fix the ends 
That while one rises, loaded, one descends 
And then, revolving in Hie other way* 

Raises another to the light of day. 
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The endless coil, thus moving, brings the ore 
To surface and returns again for more* 

Nor must thy labour pause, until the vein 
Exhausted, yields hut earth and dross again ! 


Washing and Screening. 

And now, before mine eyes, exposed to view* 

A monstrous chasm yawns, where men. anew. 

With frantic labour pierce the gloomy sides 
And tunnel ' neath the clay t in seething tides* 

Some: cleave deep channels through the massive vein, 
Some shore the roof T while others yet again 
To darksome caverns hew the ore, v r hich gleams 
Dull, in the oil-lamps’ ineffectual beams* 

See now, upon the open ground above 
The patient mules await the treasure trove 
In harnessed train, that, to the river near, 

Their ever-growing load of ore mav bear* 

A chain of dams, with floodgates that provide 
Means to direct and to control the tide, 

Flushes in flowing streams the dross and clay 
Which, from the hollow pans, are borne a wav* 
Leaving upon the screens the denser earth 
Fit for its purpose in the furnace hearth. 

Vulcan : His First Forge. 

0 Muse, come tell me how the blazing fire 
Can separate the metal from the mire ? 

And who, of ail the gods, was first to pour 
The liquid iron from its stony ore ? 

When Vulcan* by his Fathers foot* propelled 
Unfathcrly, und from high Heaven expelled 
To Earth was hurled, so heavy was his fall 
He met the fate of simple mortals ah. 

His thighbone broken, both his pain and pride 
He sought, in Etna's fastnesses, to hide* 

And like a mortal, hid from mortars ken 
Nor deigned the tasks that fall to mortal men, 

T Twas thus he found the ore,, and having found, 

For means to smelt it straightway looked around j 
Within the cavern's cleft a forge was raised 
An ox-hide bellows urged the fires that blazed : 

A thousand schemes his busy brain supplied 
Nor could lus strenuous purpose be denied. 
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Boreas a sn the Cyclops Attend Btrth op Iron* 

The deep Sicilian Grottos of that day 
Sheltered the home tv here old Boreas lay, 

And with his windy blasts, the trembling sod 
Revealed the ardour of his barren toil. 

This Vulcan saw, and while Boreas slept 
The god, from his concealment, softly crept 
And having bound him tightly as he lay, 

By fear of death compelled him to obey. 

Now Boreas* breath the bellows supersedes. 

Tike (ire has all the current that it needs, 

Though first he sought + by mighty gusts to drown 
The flickering (lame, that ever fiercer grown 
Blazed hotter still, the while he lay confined 
Condemned to furnish forth fresh blasts of wind, 

And, ever labouring, find, alas too late. 

Himself the sad accomplice of his fate ! 

Around him* frantic, swarms the Cyclops band 
And hurl fresh burdens on the blazing strand : 

The ore and charcoal, its insensate greed 
Devours ; from the elements proceed 
Volumes of smoke and sudden glints of fire 
While glowing ashes scatter o’er the pyre ; 

The seething mass* to yield at length constrained 
Gives up the iron that its pores contained. 

Earth trembles* and the rocky walls around 
Are hurled asunder, with a hollow sound 
The fires of Etna* belching to the skies 
Proclaim the birth of IRON ! All that lies 
Portentous, in that birth, shall MAS acclaim 
To use, adapt, and shape to human aim. 

Learn of that god himself; let Vulcan teach 
And emulate the early workers each, 

Brontes, Steropcs* all the Cyclops elan 3 
However skilled shall be out-matched by Man ! 

The Furnace; How Constructed, 

With patient art a favoured spot select, 

Its contours scan, its boundaries erect ; 

That site is best with water well supplied 
To serve thy need in ever-flowing tide. 

And forests vast* whose sylvan boughs supply 
The fires that shall be lighted, by ami by. 

Then* on an arched foundation* in that space 
The outlines of thy future furnace * trace. 
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A hollow pyramid must next be made 
Where both the ore and charcoal may be bid ; 

Its apex earthward, that its sloping Bides 
May form a hearth to catch the molten tides. 

Then, four-square, on the base the walls erect 
The front one hut tressed, better to protect 
The workers, and a roofed-in porch prepare 
That other workers may seek shelter there ; 

Lastly supply the furnace lining, and 
Consolidate the whole with clay and sand 
To bind the joints, so that, when they dry 
Compact, the stalwart walls the fires defy ! 

In order, more and more to safety cleave, 

A solid binding round the furnace weave 

With bolted tics of timber armoured true 

Lest the fierce fires should bum the furnace through, 

Dzssantj’s Furnace ix Neyers* 

But stay ! What need of halting rhymes to show 
Wlmt plain examples hoot us best to know ? 

Then follow swiftly, while I lead the way 
To where such rules were given amplest sway. 

Close to Montigtiy such a furnace stands 
As though it came from Vuleart’a very hands* 

Its lines so apt, its purpose so conceived 
That Cyclops built it well might be believed ! 

As though, an exile from lib mountain bare 
lie sought anew both home and Labour there. 

This furnace, near Nevers. by Dessand planned, 

Lies in a pleasant valley—nil the land 

With sylvan groves surrounded, yields the store 

Of find * needed for the iron ore. 

The river* winding out from lake to lake 
By cunning art, its share is made to take ; 

The rapid stream the mill wheel's need provides 
Ami turns to power its fast-flowing tides, 

Tjie First Cannon Ball Forced. 

Another spot there is* of equal fame 
In Berry, Ardent is its well known name. 

What name more apt ? Its ardent fires recall 
Where first great Comic forged his cannon balk 
Which in its flight spread liavoc and dismay* 

And swept the foeman's crumbling walls away. 
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Happy event, and happier still that land 
That lent such weapons to such victor's hand! 

The Mars of France, in god-like combat rose 
And vain thine efforts, Europe* to oppose ! 

Though leagued against him, tireless Victory amis 
His cause, and crowns the victor with her palms. 
Fleming and Spaniard, and the Teuton horde 
In vain withstand the onslaught of that, sword ■ 

Their life-blood mingles in the Meuse, the Rhine 
Whose flowing streams arc reddened with that wine. 
While Roycroy, Lens and trembling Seuef hear 
The cannon’s roar, resounding far and near. 

The Ant Blast* 

But stay, my gentle muse, ’tis not for Thee 
To dwell on battle horrors, nor for me 
To sing great Condd*s praise. Can I endow 
More fame, or wreath fresh laurels for that brow ? 

So* to resume* Our task, unfinished yet 
Requires a pair of bellows, firmly set 
The air, imprisoned in their heaving flanks 
Escapes from twyers in the furnace banks 
To urge its fires. It constitutes the soul 
Of flame; its very maintenance the goal 
Of ceaseless labour. To assist thee, bring 
By timbered channels, water from the spring 
To turn the water wheel and drive the shaft 
Which works the bellows and sustains their draught ; 
Thus, us the jets ensue, and constant flow 
Hotter and hotter still the fire* shall glow, 

Tttk Charge : Tapping the Furnace. 

A working furnace, like an ogre, feeds 
Therefore have ready all its hunger needs* 

A host of servitors before it pour 
From ample stocks the fuel and the ore. 

Nor is this all: a flux too thou must add 
Which often near the ore beds cun be hud ; 

A white and porous stone, whose nature lends 
Assistance to the burden which it blends. 

At lower temperatures such mixtures melt * 

5 Tis easier thus, the rugged ore to smelt* 

The penetrating fiux its bonds oppose 

In vain ; it yields and softens, melts and flows ; 
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The fire its particles asunder smiles 
The flux those particles again unites ! 

Yet do not take too rr iu eh , and from thy store 
Add just enough. It will suffice. No more l 
? Tis thus that iron liquefies, although 
Inert and sluggish yet its viscous flow* 

The flames belch Forth, the lurid sparks now fly 
And dense black clouds of smoke obscure the sky ! 

The dross, reduced by action of the fire. 

Floats as a slag upon its burning pyre. 

By this the master of the forge can tell 
The moment ripe, if all be going well. 

To summon to his aid his swarthy band 
Of fellow workers, each to bear a" hand ■ 

Assigns to each his task ; they rally all 
Like warriors at Hie sound of trumpet call. 

Their horrid cohorts round the furnace form. 

Like Furies, from Tartarean eaves they swarm 
Haggard and blackened. 1 Neath dark shaggy brows 
Gleam piercing eyes, that the fierce fire endows 
With lurid light - their shrunken shapes betray 
The tribute to their task they daily pay. 

I heir dried-up skin, their wretched, wasted frames 
The prey of arduous toil and scorching flames. 

They seem to be of some foul, monstrous birth 
Condemned awhile to labour thus on Earth ! 

W'arned by their leader, one will first prepare 
lib special task, to draw the slag with care. 

The others answer to their leader’s call 
Thrilled at the summons, eager, one and all - f 
And when the slag floats on its fiery lake 
Another, in the wall, now drives a stake : 

The bubbling slag, tumultuous, in a rush 
Of molten streams, escapes, and with a gush 
Pours forth, with reeking fumes of sulphurous smoke 
And tongues of flame, ns if all Flell had broke 
Its bounds ! Nor is the dread task ended : Sand 
Is needed to repair the furnace, and 
Its gaping wounds with water be supplied, 

Nor in that combat can it be denied 

That other wounds are dealt : Each shaggy mane 

Proclaims the triumph of the scorching flame j 

The lungs oppressed with laboured cough, the smell 

_ f smould ring clothes ; the blistered hands, as well* 

i lean while the slag-stream ever darker grows 
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And ever cooling, now more sluggish flows, 

While, purified, upon the furnace hearth 
Lies the dense iron, freed from Mother-Earth ! 

Casting anb Refining, 

A narrow chant tel in the sand now trace 
To guide the metal to its casting place. 

The tap hole, in the hearth, made fast with day 
Must next be opened. To the light of day 
Now flames the molten metal, flowing red, 

A glowing stream, towards its sandy bed : 

The sloping sides its torrents now enfold 
The iron shapes Itself* within its mould* 

Sets and contracts* and ever quieter lies. 

Grows cooler* hardens and solidities. 

When cold* remove it. From the mould we dig 
The heavy mass of w hat is known as Ci PIG ” ! * 

A furtlier care must now engage the mind ; 

The pig, indeed* has next to he refined. 

Reheated to bright redness, once again* 

And then upon an anvil duly lain. 

Beneath the lain truer denser forms 7 it takes* 

And, as the blacksmith chooses p so he makes ! 

Thus will art aid what nature first hath wrought 
And iron is to due perfection brought. 

Thus far my Muse* in halting verse displays 
The mode of making iron. Of the ways 
In which His used be now my task to sing, 

And ancient lore fresh inspirations bring. 

Gifts to the Gods bestowed on Mortals* 

When from Olympus high* in happy mirth* 

The gods themselves descended to the Earth, 

And on the grassy slopes of Etna spread 
The feast to Vulcan, and his marriage bed p 
Both Hymen and the Queen of Love were there 
And nectar flowed in many a goblet rare. 

The god, inspired thereby, to show r his love 
His skill in metal working sought to prove. 

His leathern apron donned, his hammer seised* 

And grasped his tongs. His audience* greatly pleased 


*P&Fca w and Lbt>n?ffhre + more eorreeUy the ,!wtv, Vergil, however, employs 
lit word porm to describe the male of swine os well, (Tj. 
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Watched with amaze the dextrous strokes which 
wrought 

A thousand varied forms. The lesson taught 
They craved as gifts fresh tokens of his skill 
And Jove himself proclaimed his royal will 
That iron For his future bolts be poured 
Wldle Mur* besought a helmet and a sword ; 
Athene begs a breastplate and a shield, 

Cupid* new arrow tips with which to wield 
Weapons more potent yet than those he wings 
To harass mortals with their deadly stings. 

Now Neptune seeks a Trident ; Ceres fair 
What shall the god now give thee, as thy share ? 
Ceres, for peaceful uses, beg* a plough : 

Fortuna deems a coffer were enough 
To guard her treasure from a jealous eye ; 

And thus equipped—the god* return on high 
And there decide, on mortals down below 
Their new-found treasures forthwith to bestow ! 

The War God arms his warriors for the fray 
And Ceres next her ploughshare gives away. 

While frowning Fortune, for the miser’s gold 
Confers her coffer, triply-locked, to hold. 

With these new uses, newer needs arrive 
And Industry, to meet those needs, will thrive. 

No useful art, but iron still supplies, 

A thousand uses* from its use, arise! 

Without it, barren lies the unploughed field 
Nor to the husbandman, the harvest yield. 

Nor precious cargoes, borne before the breeze 
Sail the twin spheres and cross the Indian Seas 
Bearing the merchants 1 stocks, that o’er the main. 
Now changed to gold return to them again. 
Ye, who would shun the perils of the deep, 

The safer paths of metallurgy keep ; 

Build forge and furnace in thy native land. 
Transmute to gold the iron safe at hand ! 


The Uses of Iron in War. 

Although of honest Industry I sing, 

My inattentive Muse again takes wing. 

Where am I now ? and whither through the air 
Doth Pegasus his willing victim bear ? 
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He flies to far Belgrade. Those rampart walls 
With trembling heart I view. Their sight recalls 
The by-gone horrors of more ancient times 
When Christian martyrs died in distant dimes 
Chained to the stake, of cruelty the prey. 

Yet victors—in the name of Christ—that day ! 

0 grant that ever, in Thy name, O f.ord 
Thy worshippers thus triumph o*er the sword. 

The hurtling shell, the flashing blade, the spear 
Now iron fashions, Sn the flames of fear 
Fresh conflicts rage, and fiery masses fly 
With trails of smoke athwart the gleaming sky ; 

The cannon's roar the trembling rampart walls 
Re-echo, and the crumbling bastion falls ; 

The roofless dwellings, stricken, fill the gap 
The shells, the citadels foundations sap ; 

Death stalks abroad* beneath his victims, slain. 
Earth reddens, and the living flee—in vain 1 

Here must I pause ; my Muse would here impart 
How, in Unit havoc* IRON plays its part. 

A thousand dead lie, stricken by its aid* 

The rigid mortar, of CAST IRON made 

When through the touchhole* by the lighted brands 

Its charge of nitre suddenly expands 

Belching the hollow bails, that with their breath 

Of burning sulphur swiftly deal out death I 

They whistle through the air, and with dull sound* 

Like thunder, burst, to scatter all around 

The ragged fragments that their spheres contain 

Naught ejin their path impede, their progress stay—- 

Men, trenches, walls* alike are swept away. 

No fortress built, no dwelling, and no town 
But fire, by IRON aided, brings it down I 
Eug&nc, ubiquitous* in those dread days 
Again hath doubly won the victor's bays ; 

A thousand laurels grace thy manly brow * 

Who spread that terror. See Byzantium now 
With sickening fear, thy nearer progress mark 
The while her pallid crescent-moon grown dark. 

'Tis thus that IRON, when to ARMS allied 
Bears victory and triumph in ittf tide! 

pHLLO&OJPUnKS SEEK TO EXPLAIN MAGNETISM. 

Now to resume, and IRON be my theme 
The War God's image fades* as in a dream. 
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By other aims the metal h possessed 
The magnet’s Jure attracts it, thus obsessed 
To its dear loadstone, like a lover flies 
The heavy metal, and thus woo’d, defies 
Restraints of mass, nor intervening space 
Can hold it from the magnet's fond embrace. 

Of old the learned doctors sought the cause 
Of this attraction, and to learn Its laws 
And modem science too, still strives to learn 
W hat makes the iron to the magnet turn ; 

Tims, to this day the learned strive in vain, 

In hostile camps divided, to explain 

The nature of that force, which will outlive 

All far-fetched explanations they can give 1 

One school, by vortex-mot ion in a rare 

And subtle medium, claims it can lay bare 

The facts. That medium fills, they say, the space 

Between the particles ; tLs rapid race 

Imparts like motions in the space inside 

The iron mass ; this ever flawing tide 

The molecules of air within expels 

And their reaction on the mass propels 

The one against the other. Others find 

There is, of matter, a magnetic kind 

Which like a snail, can worm its spiral way 

Within the spaces of the metal. They 

Provide a thousand channels for its Row 

And thus, from pole to pole, Twill swiftly go 

Forming at last a closed circuit where 

The loadstone particles await it there. 0 

These particles have hooks. It is their view.' 

That to these hooks is magnetism due l 
They grant that in this process air may play 
A part, to help the fluid on its way. 

This theory wild, old Epicurus told 
That atoms, by their hooks, together hold, 

And Gassendi, 10 this theory once again, 

(As though those atom hooks Imd hooked his brain), 
Hapless philosopher, this madness sings 
Bound tight to Epicurus’ aprong strings, 

Minerva would have shamed such vain concerts 
3 Tis true the Sophists claim a thousand feats 
Their work transmutes base metals into gold 
And the Elixir seeks, so we ure told ! 

Believe who can, such gold is really pure 
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Or that forever men can life endure, 
The love of iron for the magnet springs 
From other causes than the poet sings I 


Legend of Side rite and Sid erg. 

In vast Magnesia* in the days of old 
There dwelt two brothers, shepherds we are told 
Of equal worth and beauty. Sad the fate 
My mournful verse with tears must now relate. 

In character akin, of equal age. 

Pious of mind, modest of micn T and sage. 

The ties of blood that held them were no more 
Than the dear love each to the other bore. 

On neighbouring slopes their timid fhx'ks they tend, 

Nor dream their peaceful lives can ever end 

In tragic destiny. One starry night 

Alone was musing gentle Siderife 

—Absent awhile his brother Side rod 1 

(These were the youthful brothers’ names, we know). 

Beside a murmuring stream, upon the grass 

He Jay, and watched the constellations pass 

In all their splendour, o'er the skies above. 

SnJERlTE ATTRACTS GODDESS. OF PoLAR STAR. 

In the far horizon* the latest Jove 
Of Jupiter* Lyeaon's daughter fair 1 - 
In that far arc that spans the outer air 
The god had set* in that wide sphere to trace 
The course of Heaven* and the resting place 
Of this world's avis., that we call the Pole ; 

Her pure ethereal gleam awakes the soul 
That stirs within him* Tlmt uuc ray hath cast. 

Its magic net. Now in its fetters fast 
He lies* The goddess views him, and her heart 
Glows to the flames Ids heaving breast impart. 

His roseate blush, his graceful form but fan 
That love the goddess feels for mortal man 1 
Her icy soul with fond desire burns 
Nor seeks to stifle. From her car she turns 
Love lends her wings, that fluttering from above 
Waft her to earth in safety—and her love ! 

Although a while she dons a frail disguise 
And as a Nymph, appears before Ids eyes. 
Shameless* her mission she at once proclaims* 
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Nor pauses, to dissimulate her aims. 

He crimsons f neath the goddess' amorous glance* 

She finds those blushes but his charms enhance— 
Then trembling finds his tongue O goddess 11 cries 
The youth 41 May mortal lift aspiring eyes 
11 To one whose marriage-bed high Jove did grace 
44 What peril would there be in such embrace ; 

44 And what attraction could a goddess find 
In the devotion of a simple hind ? " 

44 Nay such high honour would unseemly be 

14 My brother’s love is love enough for me [ ” 

M Twm thus he spake. With wrath the goddess burns 
And swift from love to hate her passion trims. 

Her outraged love, her pride alike inspire 
To call upon his head her vengeance dire, 

44 Doth thou Tt she erics My godlike will frustrate 
iL Anil spurn my love ? Then this shall be thy fate 
4i Hardened ’gainst love's assault forever be 

15 As adamant, through all Eternity ! ” 

SnE TRANS FORCES THE TWO BROTHEES- 

She waves her magic wand t fell instrument 
Of godlike vengeance, for that purpose lent. 

And with it smites Him Through his blood he feels 
The poison, as toward his heart it steals 
Its venomed course, and turns to very stone 
His limbs. His stiffening lips emit a groan 
“ O Brother, aid me ere I die ” he cries ! 

His brother to his succour vainly flies 

Too late ! He finds unhappy Side rite 

Now wholly turned to the stone, Magnetite 

Whence magnets take their name, A flaming wrath 

Invades his spirit, and his words pour forth 

In wild despair. 44 O Brother, is it thee 

41 1 now behold ¥ What then will come of me ! 

44 Bereft of half my soul, can I survive 

u Thy transmutation ? Nay, I will not live 

44 Without thee. Let my lot be, then, as thine I ” 

And cleaving to that stone, with Jove divine 

He holds it close embraced* and prostrate lies 

Then to the goddess lifts his haggard eyes, 

lb Insensate, Cruel, see 11 he cries, Lt I lie 

44 A willing victim. I prefer to die I 

4L Strike, as thou stmekest him* What had he done ? 

44 Gather thy trophies, goddess, and—begone ! 
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The goddess turns, her eyes with menace glare, 

14 Thou too ” she cries * A Another form shalt bear 
w To IRON be thou changed.” With heaving breast 
He sinks beside his brother, there to rest! 

Their supine forms, recumbent, still embrace 
Though turned to stone* naught can their love efface j 
Magnetic bonds, in Death’s cold grip unite 
Brother to brother, steel to magnetite 1 

Despite his cm el fate* 0 I strange to tell 
Sid£rit;e, still beneath the goddess' spell 
Her fascination feels. The polar star 
Still beckons to the mariner afar ■ 

The compass still directs his vessel’s track 
The needle, quivering in its quest, turns ljack 
And forward, ever seeking. It will set 
To the North Star alone. But even yet 
One force can draw it from the Star above, 

IRON* the symbol uf Fraternal Love ! 

The Poet Concludes. 

These verses* playthings of my student years 
Revised, 1 ^ I offer, with an authors fears 
Would they might please you. Of how IRON’S made 
In halting rhymes, to tell you I T vq essayed f 
If you approve of that which I have told 
Why then, my “ IRON ” barter for —your geld / 


FINIS. 
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NOTES 

1, —Print* Eugene of Savoy (1060-1706). The enmpiiign referred to was 

against the Turks, led by Kura UuAtlpha, and uujn jjMted in the victor}' 
of the allied forces at Zeuta on Sept- lilth T 1670, (Th 

2. —Vulcan, the only legit inuitc son of Jupiter, was according to one verson, 

literally kicked out nf Olympus by his father, but, according to another 
version wua banished by bis mother, Juno. (T j. 

33-—Polyphemus was the best known of the Cyclops, who included Brontes and 
Ste ropes. They acted ns Vulcan*! mfrl i iilti at the forge. (Q>, 

4, —Osmond remarks Lhrtt I he Sines following are perhaps the least JBitfftfurbnry 

part of the poem. The description is diffi cult to follow without a drawing, 
and nut very accurate. (G). 

o.—According to Crignon (l£*D7) the ixmauniptinn of charcoal was ihpI excessive, 
fcjeing HTO kitogranunes per ton of iron at a furnace at I 'rviHc and only 
1140 kilogrammes tit Bayard nl a furrow* which was operating in. £770. 

m 

6, —The theory underlying this statement dinulii be noted. It was but Datum 1 

io believe that the Hum itself wa? relatively fusible as it docs, us a mutter 
of tict, lower the melting point of the slug, i O;. 

7, —Note here lbe view, which atili survives, that forging makes the metal 

denser, (O). 

5. —The original n mid?. unica. palmes ptdma parii " involves a pun wldoh may 

be tendered thus 

,J a thousand palms thy Jingle palm ntnV to. 11 (T). 

fL —The second—somewluit elaborate—Iheory that follows is Hint of Descartes 
and |n Certain respects it is nnl altogether radically different to soim? of 
the modem theories now in vogue, (T). 

10. — Pierre Gassendi (1502-105% philosopher* scientist and ninth email eii HI. 

ITIs Syntagma phiimnphu'um deals With h^Le, physics and ethics, and he 
defends therein the Epicurean system. (T). 

11. —magnet (magnetite}, 

—l 5 = fetnilll. (1). 

12. —Lye aou's daughter. Calls to, or Caillsto. She had a son (Areas) by Jupiter, 

and WHS eventually placed, for her own pintcdiMj in the constellation of 
Unm major (Ovkl, Melain. iL f 3S1-530). (T)« 

133.—Jnmdi redder? versus (TaoLUis) Literally “to pat on the anvil again 1f =*to 
recast, to tcvbe. (T). 
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EARLY WORKERS IN SCIENTIFIC METALLURGY. 

Aristotle (Greece), 3S4-affi me*, philosopher, described the 
manufacture of Indian steel* 

Theophrastus (Greece), 374^-287 B.c** philosopher, wrote on iron 

ore. 

Diodorus Siculus (Sicily)* GO bx\, geographer* described the 
smelt jug of Elba ore r 

Plirnus (Italy), 79-2S u.c*, mturalist, showed that the properties 
of iron depend upon its treatment. 

Rugerus Thcophilus (Germany)* monk, dealt with iron in bis 
u Schedule divcrsamm Artium ” (1050). 

Leonard# da Vinci (Italy), 1452-1519, physicist, artist, etc.* 
introduced blast for smelting iron* 

Vanvccio Biringuctio (Italy), 1480—1530, dealt with iron in his 
Pyrotcchnia (1540), 

Georgius Agricota (Germany)* 1490 1555, dealt with metallurgy 
of iron in his "" De Re Metallica 1S {published 1550). 

Paraedmw {Switzerland), 1403-1541* chemist improved 
metallurgical methods* discussed the distinction, between 
iron and steel. 

Lazarus Ercker (Germany), wrote on assaying (1574). 

Louis dc Geer (Sweden), 1587-1652, introduced the Walloon 
furnace. 

Dud Dudley (England), 1599-1684, first smelted iron with pit 
coal. 

Johann Rudolf Glauber (Germany), 1604^1668, chemist* 
discovered several metallic chlorides- 

Simon Sturtevard (England), dealt in his 4 ' Me tallica ” with the 
use of coal for smelting (1612). 

John Rovmzon (England), dealt in his “ Metallic^ (1013) with 
the use of coal Tor smelting* 

Sir John Petlus, Knight (England), 1613-1600* author of 
metallurgical works* 
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Andrew Yarmnton (England), I>j16-168 L introduced tin-ptnte 
manufacture. 

The Hon, Robert Boyle (England}, 1627-1691, chemist and 
physicist. 

Sir Isaac Nezdon* Knight (England), IGF* 1727, scientist, 

Rene Antoine Ferchanlt Reaumur (France), LG S3 17 'jT, physicist, 
wrote on cementation and dcearbtmvjiHon. 

Emanml Von Swedenborg (Sweden) p 1688-1772. engineer and 
theologian, wrote on iron, 

G. Brandt (Sweden). 1694 1708, discovered cobalt (1733), 

Benjamin Huntsman (England), 1704-1776, manufacturer, first 
to melt steeL 

Benjamin Franklin (United States), 1706-1790, statesman and 
scientist, invent err of the Franklin stove. 

Johann Andrtm Cramer (Germany), 1710 1777, author, wrote on 
metallurgy. 

Abraham Darby (England), 1711 1703, used coke for smelting. 

Sven Rinman (Sweden), 1720-1792, wrote on metallurgy of 
iron. 

Axel Frederic Cronstedt (Sw T eden), 1722-1763, mineralogist, 
discovered nickel (175!). 

Joseph Priestley (England), 1733-1804, chemist, discovered 
oxygen (1774). 

Richard R inert a (Ireland), 1733-1812, author, first English writer 
on mineralogy. 

Torbern Olaf Bergman (Sweden), 1785-173 L chemist, founder 
of analytical chemistry, drew- distinction and explained 
differences between pig-iron, wrought iron, and. steel. 

Henry Cart (England), 1749-1800, engineer, introduced puddling 
and the use of grooved rolls. 

JTarf iVilhelm Sthede (Sweden), 1742-1786, chemist, anticipated 
Priestley 1 ^ discovery of oxygen ; discovered manganese 
(1774), chlorine, barium, and molybdenum. 

Mania Heinrich Klaproth { Germany) T 1743-1817, chemist and 
Jain emlogist i discovered uranium (1789) and t ita mum 
(1794)* 

Antmne Laurent Lavoisier (France), 1743-1794, chemist, creator 
of modem chemistry* 

Johann Gotlleib Gahn (Sweden), 1745-1818, chemist, isolated 
phosphoric acid* 

C7W Louis dr Berthotlet (France), 1748-1822, chemist, 
discovered composition of ammonia. 
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Fausto ile Elhuyar (Spain), 1755—1832, chemist, lirsl prepared 
metallic tungsten (1792). 

William Reynolds (England), 1758-1803, patented (1739) the 
use of manganese oxide far steel manufacture. 

John Dalton (England), 1766-1844, chemist, published fable of 
atomic weights. 

Jefcmias Benjamin Richter (Germany), 1702-1807, chemist, 
invented alcoholometer. 

Louis Xicolas Vauquelin (France), 1768-1829, chemist, dis¬ 
covered chromium (1797). 

David Muthet (England), 1772-1847, metallurgist, author, 
discovered black-band ore. 

Sir Humphrey Davy (England), 1778—1820, chemist, first 
isolated potassium and sodium. 

Jons Jakob Berzelius (Sweden), 1779-1848, chemist; prepared 
pure iron ; discovered selenium, thorium, and cerium ; 
isolated silicon ; and introduced the theory" of allotropy. 

Pierre Berthicr (France!, 1782-1801, chemist, wrote on metal¬ 
lurgical analysis. 

Robert Sterling (Scotland), 1790-1878, patented regenerative 
principle (1847). 

Michael Faraday (England), 1791-1867, chemist and physicist, 
investigated the properties of iron and steel alloys. 

James Beaumont Neilson (Scotland), 1792-1865, invented hot- 
blast (1828). 

Friedrich Wohler (Germany), 1800-1882, chemist, isolated 
aluminium (1827), 
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SUMMARY 

Section 

(1} Manga nese steeL 

(2) Alloys of iron with silicon, aluminium, chromium p nickel, 

tungsten, copper, cobalt, molybdenum, and other 
dements. 

(3) Sound steel. 

(3b) Steel making. 

(4) Mechanical tests* 

(5) Hardness and hardening, 

(C) Electrical and magnetic properties. 

(7) Production of magnetic alloys from non-magnetic 

materials. 

(8) Corrosion of iron and steel. 

(&} Effect of low temperatures upon iron, steel, and alloy 
steels* 

(10) Metal lograph y. 

(11) PjTometers, 

(12) X-ray examination of iron, steel, and other materials. 

(13) Early history of crucible steel. 

(14) Ancient iron and steel. 

(15) Fuel, 

(16) Addresses, presidential, 

(17) Addresses, other than presidential, 

(18) Progress of metallurgy. 

(19) Contributions to discussions, 

(20) Education* 

(21) General. 
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<1) MANG.4NESE STEEL 


No. 

Title. 

Where read or published. 

Year. 

1 

Manganese Steel 

Institution of Civil Engineers 

1998 

3 

Some Xc wly-d frcoVtml 
Properties of Alloys of 
Iron and 4lnngiiiie*c 

Institution of Civil Engineers 

1989 

3 

Manganese Steel 

Iron anti Steel Institute 

1889 

9 

Iron Alloys, with special 
reference to Manganese 
Steel 

American Institute of Mining 
Engineers 

1893 

U 

The results of Heat 
Treatment on Mangan¬ 
ese Steel and their 
Bearing upon Carbon 
Steel 

Iron and Steel Institute 

1894 

35 

Steel and Iron Alloys 

Institution of Civil Engineers 

1907 

24 

Alloys of Iron, Mangan¬ 
ese and Nickel 

Institution of Civil Engines is 

100S 

20 

I rrj-cj and Steel Alloys 

/run rmrl Steel Nrtfillufgirt 
Wid Jf ftalkrgniphist 

1004 

m 

Seventh Report of the 
Alloys Research Cum¬ 
in (ttee ifii “The Pro¬ 
perties of a series of 

I mu-X ickf l-Mnngnnese 
Carbon Alloys ” * 

Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers 

1005 

59 

Heating and Cooling 
Curves of Manganese 
Stool 

Iran and Steel Institute 

1013 

m 

Research wftfa regard to 
the Non-Magnet it and 
Magnetic Condi E tons of 
Mangonel Steel * 

American Inst itute of Mining 
Engineers 

1014 

fll 

iMnngnnese Steel Hail-; 

American Institute of Mining 
Engineers 

ID 14 

&4 

The Magnetic and Mech¬ 
anical Proj>rrlii-s of 
Muiigniu^e Steel * 

Iron and Steel Institute 

1914 

90 

A Contribution to the 
Study of the Magnetic 
Properties of Man¬ 
ganese, imd of some 
special M&njpuicse 

Steels * 

Royal Society 

1917 

12D 

The Magnetic Mechanical 
Analysis of Manganese 
Steel ■ 

Royal Sodety 

1920 

129 

On the Influence of Low 
Temperature* on the 
Magnetic Properties EJ f 
Alloys of Iron with 
Nickel and Manganese* 

RoyaJ Society 

1921 


* Jofnt paper witli others 
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(1) MANGANESE STEEL—Could. 


_V»< 

Titfr. 

iVhere TtJidor published+ 

kW. 

129 

Qn the Influence of Lw 

Physical Laboratory of the 

1921 


Temperature uu the 
Magnetic Properties of 

University of LcDien 



Alloys of Iron ’with 
Nickel and Manganese* 



108 

Modern Trackwurk and 

Institute of Transport. 

1923 


Its Importance 



140 

Discovery of Manganese 

Brit. Sc. Guild 

1923 


.Steel and its Impor- 
anec to Modem 




Engineering 

Glaze brook Dictionary of 


145 

Manganese Steel 

1923 


Physics 



(‘i) ALLOYS Uf 

IRON AND STEEL 



(Other than Manganese) 


No. 

rule. 

FCAmr rrctii ttr published. 

Yeti r. 

4 

Alloys of Iron and Silicon 

Iron and Steel Institute 

1 6 m 

5 

Alloys of Iron and Silicon 

British Assocbtion 

1839 

0 

rtUop of Irirn ami Alu¬ 

Iron and Steel Institute 

1890 


minium 



7 

Alloy*, of Iron and Chro- 

Iron And Steel Institute 

1892 


miinn 



9 

Lron Alloys, with special 

American Institute of Mining 

1HIJ3 


reference to Manganese 
Steel 

Engineers 


15 

Steel and Inin Alloys 

limitation of Civil Engineers 

1897 

17 

Alloys of Iron Jfc Nickel 

I n_st i I li I ion of C ivii Engineers 

1899 

24 

Alloy h of Irulti Siangan- 

iiLxtitution of Civil Engineers 

1903 


i*se ami Nickel 



25 

Alloys of Iron A Tungsten 

Iron and Steel Institute 

(DOS 

26 

Lron and Steel Alloys,* 

/too find Steel MclalbirgUl 

19144 


including— 

Iron and Cobalt 

and Mettdlogrftphksi 



Iron am\ Copper 

Iron anil Titanium 




Iron and Molybdenum 
Iron and Vanadium 



27 

Alloys of Iron (Re- 

Royal Dublin Society 

1904 


searches on the Phy¬ 
sical Properties of an 
Extensive Series)* 



51 

On the Properties of a 

Institution of Mechanical 

HMfv 


Serlw of I mn-Nickel- 
.Manganese-Carbon Ah 
Boys* (Seventh Re¬ 
port of the Alloys Re- 
search Committee) 

Engineers 






* Joint paper wiLli uLticrs, 
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(2) ALLOYS OF IRON AND STEEL—Contd. 
(Other than Manganese} 


m. 

Title , 

IFiierr read or published. 

Year. 

70 

The Chemical and Mech¬ 
anical Relations of 
Iron* Cobalt, and Car¬ 
bon 

Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers 

191 5 

76 

Alloys of Iron and Mo- 
lyl* Leti ilin 

institution of Mechanical 
Engineers 

1915 

w 

Development of Alloy 
Steel. 

Empire Mining and Metal¬ 
lurgical Cunjnras 

*924 


(3} SOUND STEEL 


No. 

Title. 

IFftcre read, or published. 

Year. 

41 

Experiences -SUP hi Segre¬ 
gation duns lea LLngots 
d'Acier 

Hevtte de Mtiatturgie 

1910 

51 

The Production of sound 
Steel 

Iron Age 

I91E 

53 

On a Xfw McLlkod of Re¬ 
vealing Segregation in 
Steel Ingots 

Iron and Steel Institute 

1912 

54 

Method of Producing 
Sound Ingots 

Iron ttfid Steel Institute 

1912 

55 

Plant for Producing 
Sound Steel Ingot* 

American Institute of Alining 
Engineers 

1913 

56 

M&fctide |wptlr pnoilLlirc 
ties LingoLs d-Acaer 
Sains et Deceler la 
Segregation dans leg 
Lingots d'Acior 

Revue de Mhallurgic 

1913 

57 

Xnuvelle MUtade jwmr 
□eeder In Segregation 
dans !es Lingo ts d + Airier 

llevue de MitnUurgie 

1013 

63 

Sound Ingots 

American Ins tit Lite of Mining 
Engineers 

1914 

m 

Sound Steel Ingots and 
Raito* 

American Institute of Mining 
Engineers 

1915 


Sound Steel for Rails 
and Structural Pur¬ 

Franklin Institute 

1915 

73 

poses 

Sound Steel Ingot* and 

Rath* 

Iron and Steel Institute 

1915 

73 

Sound Steel for Kails 
and Structural Pur¬ 
poses. (Second Com¬ 
munication) 

Frank tin Institute 

1915 


* Joint paper with others 
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(3b> STEEL MAKING 


jVo. 

Title. 

Where read or published. 

Year. 

154 

Physical Chemistry ill 
Steel Mirk ini’ 

Faraday Society 

1925 


(4) MECHANICAL TESTS 


No* 

Title. 

Whirr rend or published. 

Year* 

98 

Impact Tests on Steel 

Steel Treating Research Club 

1917 

113 

Briiifll and Scratch Text* 
fur Steel* 

Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers 

1919 

12? 

Shuck Tests and Their 
Standardiaat ion * 

Institution of Civil Engineers 

10*20 

144 

Importance of Special 
Altov Steel* hi Industry 

Testing (Jan,) 

1924 


(5) HARDNESS AND HARDENING 


NOr 

Title . 

Where rend nr published. 

IVar. 

40 

A Research on the Hard¬ 
ening of Carbon and 
Low Tungsten Tool 
SteeE* 

Iruit i tut ion of Mechanical 
Engineers 

1919 

m 

Address as Chairamn at 
discussion on “ The 
Hardening of Metal* ,r 

Faraday Society 

1914 

90 

Contribution to Disco— 
siyn on Hnidnass Ti-.stfl 
Research Committee 
Report 

Spontaneous finieration 
of Heat in Recently 
Hardencd Steel* 

Institution of Median ieal 
Engineers 

m$ 

91 

Royal Society 

191T 

103 

Further Experiments on 
the Spontaneous Gen- 
trillion of Heat in Re¬ 
cently Hardened Steel* 

Royal Society 

ms 

10S 

Cun! rib Lit ion on Hard¬ 
ness 

Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers 

lata 

113 

Urine! 1 and Scratch Tests 
for Steel* 

Institution of Median Ecul 
Engineers 

1919 

127 

Shock Tc-sLh and Their 
Standardization * 

Institution of Civil Engineers 

1920 


* Joint paper with others. 
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{ft) ELECTRICAL AND MAGNETIC PROPERTIES 


No, 1 

Tim. 

11 r hm read or published. 

Year. 

21 

On the Electrical Con¬ 
ductivity and Mag¬ 
netic Permeability of 
Imn* 

Royal Dublin Society 

1900 

22 

Hesseiarcher on the Elec¬ 
trical Conductivity and 
^lncFietk: Properties 

of upwards of One 
Hundred DiHerent 

Alloys of Iron* 

Institution of Electrical 
F.nginecrs 

1902 

23 

On the Magnetic Pro- 
parties of an Exten¬ 
sive Series of -Alloys 
of Iron* 

Royal Dublin Society 

1002 

02 

On the Magnetic Quali¬ 
ties of Some Alloys 
not Containing Iron* 

Royal Society 

1905 

m 

The Abignetie Properties 
pf Iron and Its Alloys 
in Intense Fields* 

fiLsiitution of Electrical 
Engineers 

1010 

49 

The Magnetic Properties 
of Alloys. (Cuntrihu- 
lion to the Inter¬ 
national Discussion) 

Faraday Society 

1012 

90 

Research with Regan i 
to tile Naa-Mugmtic 
und Magnetic Condi¬ 
tions of Manganese 

American Institute of Aiming 
Eagineera 

1014 

G1 

The Magnetic and Aieeh- 
liiiieal Pns|M j fliei of 
Manganese Steel* 

Iron and Steel Institute 

1914 

02 

The Corrosion and Eke- 
trka] Properties of 
Steels* 

Royal Society 

1916 

90 

A Contribution to the 
Study of the Magnetic 
PnijHTties of Mim- 
patiLSr, and of Some 
Special Mfingnnese 

Steels* 

Royal Society 

HUT 

126 

The Magnetic Mechan¬ 
ical Analysis of Mm i- 
Steel* 

Royal Society 

1920 

128 

On the Influence of Low 
Temperatures on the 
Magnetic Properties 
of ADoyS of Itch with 
Nickel and Manganese* 

Royal Society 

1021 


* Joint pnpcr with others. 
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(?) PRODUCTION OP MAGNETIC ALLOYS FROM 
NON-MAGNETIC MET ALS 


No* 

Title , 

Where read or publlfdtftL 

Year, 

2S 

Mil fine lie Alloys from 
Non-Miiynetic Metals 

British Association 

1901 

2fl 

Production of Magnetic 
Alloys from Non-Mn^- 

Chemiml Neve* 

1004 


netic Metals 




(K) CORROSION OF IRON AND STEEL 


jVd* 

Title. 

H read or published^ 

Yea r ¥ 

77 

Address as PresidenL, 
entitled l+ Corrosion 

of Steel Alk^vs^ at 
DlsauHHfim on ^Cor¬ 
rosion of Metals *' 

Faradjiy Society 

1&15 

82 

The IoJliiejiL^c of Carbon 
atid Manganese upon 
the Corrosion of Iron 
and Steel* 

Iron and Steel Institute 

1918 

02 

The Corrosion and Elec- 
triad Properties of 
Steels* 

Koyul Society 

11*10 

1W 

Corrosion of Ferrous 
MetaLs 

Institution of Civil Engineers 

1922 

195 

Corrosion of Iron and 
Sled 

Royal Society 

1922 

iso 

Corrosion of Iron *L- Steet 

I” t- ^ vigulion Coopross, 

lf28 

112 

Corrosion of Ferrous and 
Non-Ferrous Metals 

Elinninrrlmm Miinicipal Tcrli- 
oknl School 

1923 

152 

Address as Chairman at 
Discussion on 14 Pro¬ 
tective Paint Coatings” 

Joint .Meeting of Society of 
Chemical Industry and 
Oil and Colour Chemists 1 
Association 

1B25 


(0) THE EFFECT OF LOW TEMPERATURES UPON IRON 
STEEL, AND .ALLOY STEELS 


Np. 

Title. 

Where nai or published. 

Year. 

30 

On the Effect of Liquid 
Air Temperatures on 

Royal Society 

1901 


the Mechanic*! ami 
Othrir Properties of 
Iron and its AJIovs* 




* Joint jinpei- n-itb others. 
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(0) THE EFFIAT OF LOW TESJJ'EILATURES UPON IRON, 
STEEL, AND ALLOY STEELS—Contd. 


No. 

Title. 

TFAere read or published. 

Year, 

$4 

Experiment* Relating to 
tile Kfleet on Mechan¬ 
ical and Other Pro¬ 
perties of Inin and its 
Alloys Produced by 
Liquid Air Teinperfi- 
lMreS 

Iran and Steel Institute 

1005 

35 

ElTet ile In Temperature 
de LAir liquldc wur les 
Froprietcs cnfoavuqiics 
et autres dm l’er ct de 
ses AJhnges 

Congrfcs International dcs 
Mines, de la ME^talhirpiie, 
de k -Mcauilque el dr la 
Geologic AppEiquees (Sec¬ 
tion do MetaUujgiej 

1905 

128 

On t lir Influence of Low 
Temperatures on the 
Magnetic Properties 

of Alloys of Iron with 
Nickel and Manganese* 

Royal Society 

1921 

129 

On l.lie Influence of Low 
Temperature* on the 
Magnetic Properties u f 
Alloy* of Iron with 
Nlflel and Manganese* 

Physical Laboratory of the 
University of Leiden 

1921 


(10) M ETA LLOGRAPHY 


No. 

Title. 

ItTuTtf taut or published. 

Year* 

116 

Address n_s Pn^klrnt id 
General Dl^ciiitsiun on 
“ The Microscope + * 

Farad ny Society 

1920 

117 

Fhotomk-rogrnkphs of 

Steel and Imn Sections 
at High Hagrtificatioa* 

Faraday Society 

1920 

mi 

The Great Work of 
Sorfay 

Faraday Society 

1920 

143 

Address ns Chairman at 
Meeting «n Industrial 
Application of the 
Microscope 

Royal .Microscopical Society 

1924 

153 

flevelapnient of the Usie 
of the Microscope in 
Steel Work*. 

Royal Micros tropical Society 
(Sheffield Conference) 

1925 


* Joint jjjijiht with others. 
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(11) PYROMETERS 


No. 


Whtrt read or pubHshttL 

Year. 

Ti 

Aik?rf>s.s *3 Chairman at. 
Dfocusukm on Mr, 
CIuln, It, Darling’s 
Paper, 4,1 Recent Pro¬ 
gress in Pyrometiy ” 

Royal Society of Arts 

1015 

100 

Address at General Dis¬ 
cussion on 44 Fyriv- 
ineLer* *itid PyfO- 

metry 

Faraday Society 

IM7 


(12) X-RAY EXAMINATION OF IRON, STEEL, AND 
OTHER MATERIALS 


No, 

Titlt, 

Whew read &r published. 

Year. 

109 

Address as President at 
General Discussion cm 
the Examination of 
Materialn hy X-liav^ 

Faraday Society and Ront- 
gen Society 

1919 

110 

Testing the Absorption 
Power of Different 
Steels under X-Rays* 

Faraday Society 

1919 

111 

X-Ray Examination sis 
Applied to the Metal- 
lurgy of Steel* 

Faraday Society 

1919 

112 

Radiographic Examina¬ 
tion of Carbon Elcc- 
tmdtt Used in Eho 
irfct Steel-male ing Fur- 
imdek* 

Faraday Society 

1919 


(13) 1LM1LY ID STORY OF CRUCIBLE STEEL 


No . 

Title. 

FFAm rend nr published* 

Year. 

10 

Huntsman, the Inventor 
of Crucible Sleu\ 

American Institute of Mining 
Engineers 

1895 

12 

Tile Early History of 
Crucible Steel 

Iron and Steel Institute 

180-1 


* Juint pap*r with others. 
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No. 

Tiile. 

Where read or published. 

Year. 

4A 

Sinhalese Iron and Steel 

Royal Society 

1911 


of Ancient Origin 


45 

Sinhalese Iron and Steel 

Iron and Steel Institute 

1011 


of Ancient Origin 



441 

Abstract from Paper on 

Nature 

1912 


" Sinhalese Iron and 
Steel of Ancient Origin M 



41 

Abstract from Paper on 

Royal Society 

1912 


fci Sinhalese Iron nnd 
Steel of Ancient Or- 




igin,^ with Addendum 
regarding Delhi Pillar 



48 

Analysis of the Iron Pil- 

Engineering 

1912 


I»r, imnli‘ sboilt a.d, 
awi St Drill! 




(IS) 

FUEL 


No. 

THU, 

Where read or published. 

Year. 

101 

Fresfdentisd Address 

Society uf British Gas Indus¬ 

um 



tries 


114 

Report on Fuel Economy 

Iron nnd Steel Institute 

1919 


and Coma nipt ion in 
the Manufacture of 




Iron and Steel* 



iu 

Fuel Control in Metal¬ 

Iron and Steel Institute 

1019 


lurgical Furnaces* 

Boyd Society uf Arts 

1920 

120 

Address as Qiwinnan at 


Mr. II, M. Thornton + s 
Lecture on “ Las in 
Relation to Industrial 
Production " 



148 

Works Problems ami 

Empire Mining and Metal¬ 

1924 


Methods in Furl Econ¬ 
omy 

lurgical Congress 


149 

Fuel Economy and the 

World Power Conference 

1924 


Measurement of High 
Temperatures 




* Joint paper with others* 


Z 
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{Id) ADDRESSES—PRESIDENTIAL 


No. 

Title, 

T Vhere read or pttblLAwL 

Fern'. 

11 

Presidential Address 

Sheffield Society of Metal¬ 

1893 



lurgists and Engineers 


33 

Presidential Address 

Inm mid Steel Institute 

1005 

3T 

Prudential Address 

Iron and Steel Institute : 

1005 



Joint Meeting with Asncfi- 




can Institute of Mining 
Engineers 


05 

Presidential Address % 

Faraday Society 

1014 


Advances in the 
Metallurgy Of Iron 
mid Steel ' ) 




101 

Presidential Address 

Society of British Gas In¬ 

1018 



dustrial 


102 

Presidential Address to 

Gas 

1018 


Society of British Gas 
industries 



124 

Presidential Address 

British Commercial Gas 

1020 





(IT) ADDRESSES—OTIIER THAN PRESIDENTIAL 

No. 

Title, 

Where mnl or published* 

Year. 

10 

Addles as Mister Cutler 

Sheffield Press 

1809 


to the CuLlr isi' Co. 


20 

Address and Dfctrifau- 

Sheltleid Press 

1800 


lion of Prizes to Sm- 
ikrtta at Technical 




Dept, of Sheffield 
Un iversity (’ollegc 



ao 

M James Forrest" Ei^- 

Institution of Civil Engineers 

I OCX! 


tirce on ,l Unsolved 
Problem* in Metal¬ 
lurgy " 



38 

Address to Student* at 

Iron Age 

W 


Columbia University* 
New Fork 



43 

Address at Sheffield 

Sheffield Press 

1911 


University on t he Con¬ 



ferment of Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of 



50 

Meliill ii igy 

The Progrtws of the 
Metallurgy of Imn 

American Institute of Mining 
Engine? is 

1014 


and Steel 


50 

History of the Metal¬ 

Institution of Mechanical 

I0U 


lurgy of Iron and Steel 

Engineers 
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(IT) ADDRESS I OTHER THAN PRESIDENTIAL—Contd. 


2Vo t 

Titk, 

Wkm read or puhluihcd. 

Fear. 

71 

AddiTss a§ Chairman at 
Discussion tan Mr. 

Pitas. R. Darling's 
Paper, * l Recent Pro* 
grete iiii Pyrame t ry " 

Royal Society of Arts 

1015 

74 

Address && ( liairman at 
Discussion on 14 The 
Transformations of 

Iran T1 

Faraday Society 

1015 

77 

Address lis President* on- 
Li til'd M CoTTOSKHl of 
Steel AEiuys n at Dis¬ 
cussion on ,h Corrosion 
of Petals " 

Faraday Society 

1015 

80 

Address as Chairman 
at Discussion oil 

14 Methods and Appli¬ 
ances for the Attain¬ 
ment of High Tem¬ 
peratures in the 

Laboratory ts 

Faraday Society 

1016 

81 

Adrfrass as Clinirman at 
Dr F Rnsenhain-s Lec¬ 
ture no H Tlie Making 
of a Uig Gun 11 

Faraday Society 

1016 

&a 

Address ai* Chairman nt 
Annual Banquet of 
London Association of 
Foramen Engineer^ 

The Managing Engineer 

101# 

§4 

Atirlifss as Chain rum of 
Ferrous Section of 
Special Committee of 
Advisory Council 

Roan [ of Education 

1016 

87 

Address □> Chairman ut 
Dwcussian on ** Rr- 
ftoctotaes s? 

Faraday Society 

1016 

05 

.Address scs Chairman at 
Dhciramti on “ The 
Training and Work of 
the Engineering Clmm- 
fet ,T 

Faraday Society 

101T 

104 

Address as ClinJnnsm a I 
General Discussion on 

14 Tlie Co-ordination 
of Scientific Publica¬ 
tion M 

Fnracla v Society 

1016 

300 

Address as* Gutirman at 
General Discus ion on 

11 The Occlusion of 
Gases by Metals ^ 

Faraday Society 

1016 
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(IT) .ADDRESSES —OTHER THAN PRESTOKSTIAL—Cootd- 


Nn. 

Title. 

Where read or pubUihaL 

Year, 

m 

Address as Chairman iU 
General Fkigurtll Wild's 
Lett Lire on 44 Aircraft 
Steels” 

Royal Aeronautical Society 

1018 

108 

Address os Chairman at 
Gcncmii Discussion on 

14 Electric Welding 

Royal Society of Art* 

1019 

10& 

Address as President at 
General Discussion on 
^ The Examination of 
Materials lay X-Ray* " 

Faraday Society and Rout- 
gen Society 

1019 

116 

Address a* President at 
General Discussion on 
**■ The Microscope ,T 

Faraday Society 

102O 

m 

The Work of the Fara¬ 
day Society and 

Michael Faraday 

Faraday Society 

1020 

120 

Address as Chairman at 
Mr. H, M. Thornton's 
Lecture on i4 Gns in 
ReMion to Industrial 
Production " 

Royal Society of Arts 

1020 

121 

Address os Chairman at 
Gene ml Discussion on 
" Baste Slags ” 

Faraday Society 

1020 

122 

Address on tiie Work of 
the Nitrogen Products 
Committee 

Farm lay Society 

1020 

126 

Address hi Mr> M. S* 
RirketCs Lecture on 
tk The Iron and Steel 
Trades During War" 

Royal Statistical Society 

1020 

125 

Address ils Chairman at 
General Discussion an 

Al Physics ami t hem- 
istrv of Col Soi» Li and 
Their Bearing on In- 

diistrial Questions " 

Faraday Society 

1020 

160 

Address of Thanks on 
Hie (nmsion of the 
Award of the John 
Fritz Medal 

Inst itutii in uf C ivil Engineers 

1021 

iai 

.Address at Engineering 
Conference ns Chair- 
niim of Section IV, 
b * Mining mid Metal- 
Itiqzy ” 

Institution of Livtl Engineers 

1921 

132 

Tiie Work and Position 
of the Mdulluf^kiil 
t'hen its E 

Sheffield Association of 
Metallurgists and Metal- 
lurgfeu! Chemists 

]?'2I 
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(17) ADDRESSES—OTHER THAN* PBBSIDENTUL-Contd. 



Title, 

Where tmd or published. 

Year. 

in 

MetaMnigy of Iron and 

PiLimurs Tee!mica] Primer 

1829 


Steel 

Series 


130 

Advances in the Metal- 

Cambridge University En¬ 

1898 


ltttgy of Iron and Stc i el 

gineering Society 


13 ? 

Special Steels 

Pitman's Technical Primer 

1823 



Series 


141 

History and Progress of 

nirtningham University Met¬ 

1823 


Metallurgical Science 

allurgical Society 


148 

Advances in Metollmgy 

Leicester -Association of En¬ 

1824 


of Iron and Steel 

gineers 


131 

Metallurgy and its Influ¬ 

Oxford University Junior 

1925 


ence on Modem Pm- 

Scientific Club 



gress 




(18) THE PROGRESS OF UETALLIKGY 


No. 

Title. 

Whm rend or published. 

Year. 

42 

Les Progrfe de b MetaL- 
luigir 

he Glnie Civil 

1910 

50 

The World's Progress in 
Metallurgy 

I ron Age 

1912 


(10) SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS TO DISCUSSIONS 


No, 

Title* 

Where read or published. 

Year . 

62 

Contribution to DLsens- 
sion on Mr. W. S. 
Potter’s Paper on 
" Manganese Steel " 

American Institute of Mining 
Engineers 

1914 

TO 

Contribution to Dfecus- 
sion an Dr. J. O* 
Arnold's Paper, The 
Chemical and Meehan- 
H'hI Relations of Iron, 
Cobalt, and Cnrbon n> 

Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers 

1915 

76 

Contribution to the 

Discussion of Dr. 

Dugald Clerk’s Ad¬ 
dress, li English and 
German Methods Con¬ 
tras |«l " 

Royal Society of Alts 

1915 

TS 

Contribution to tlw Dls- 
CLLssion on Sir Frank 
Heath-a- Paper, H The 
OrganiTatian of Seien* 
rifle Research ' f 

Royal Society of Arts 

1919 
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(10) SCftlE OF THE CQNTR m IT JONS TO DISCUSSIONS— tontiL 




70 

OH 

im 


07 


150 


155 


Title, 

Whtrr rmd or published. 

Year. 

Contribution. Britain's 

Dfiily Tefcgmpk (London) 

1010 

Part in the Trade War 
—Scientific Rraicarch P1 
Contribution to okc-ier- 

Society- of Engineers 

IUlfl 

sion on ** The M tuernl 
Resources of the 

British Empire " 
Contribution to Discus- 

( Institution of Mechanical 

1017 

siuu on Sir Wjn- 

Engines rs 


Beardnioie mid Mr* 
H, H, Ashdown's 
Papers on “ Heat 
Treatment of Steel 
Forgings ” 

Contribiil ion to Dboiut- 

Institution of Civil Engineers 

1017 

sion on Mr. Edgar 
Lmmmancfs Lecture, 

^ Foreign Trade in 
Relation to tlic In- 
vestment of Capital 
Abroad T * 

Contribution to Discus¬ 

Iron and Steel Institute 

1024 

sion on Dr, Bosenhnui's 
paper “■ Hardening of 
Steel T1 

Contribution to Discuss¬ 

institution rif Engineers and 

1025 

ion on Professor H. J. 

Shipbuilder* in Scotland 


Goudfc’s paper +E The 

[eihritLil ColnhlJsttctN 
Turbine h * 



f m EDUCATION 


Na. 

Ttik. 

IVhtrr rtttd &t publiihtd* 

Fear. 

«» 

Suggest inns ’with Regard 
to the Co-rmlitml km 
and Organization of 
Scientific and Tech¬ 
nical Societies 

Ban ml of Scientific Societies 

IfflO 

05 

Address am Chairman at 
DkcuMian on ^ The 
Training and Work of 
the Engineering Cliem- 
M 11 

Faraday Society 

1017 
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<21) GENERAL 


Net. 

Title. 

Where rmd or published. 

Year* 

8 

Notes on the Chicago 
Exhibition 

Iron and Steel Institute 

i«03 

14 

The Production of Iron 
by a new Process 

Iron and Steel Institute 

1835 

IB 

Foreign Technical Pro- 

Iron and Steel Institute 

1807 

18 

IS™® _ ^ 

Tlie Influence of Citing 
Temperature upon 

Steel 

Instil ntton of Civil Engineers 

1809 

52 

The World's Production 
of Fig Iron 

The Times 

1912 

85 

Remarks to Sir Hay 
Lantester regarding 
** The Neglect of 

Science n 

Report of Committee on 
" The Neglect of Science 11 

1916 

SB 

The Training of Captains 
of Industry 

Iran and Coal Trades Review 

191G 

89 

Science and Trade 

Daily Telegraph (London) 

1018 

91 

Reply to- The New Age 
Industrial Symposium 
Question 

The Nm Age 

1016 


LIST OF SYMPOSIA OF THE 
FARADAY SOCIETY 


(a) 1007—1014 


No. 

Date of 
Dis¬ 
cussion* 

Fob 

Tiffc, 

No. 

Papers 

Read. 

No. 

of 

Pages. 

1 

1007. .Inn. 

in 

Osmotic i’tessune 

4 

3D 

2 

10(lT t June 

hi 

1 [ydrates in Solution 

4 

40 

.*1 

1010, April 

VI 

The Constitution of Water 

5 

50 

4 

1011, May 

VII 

High Temperature Work 

6 

40 

5 

1012. April 

VIII 

The Magnetic Properties or 






Alloy* 

12 

130 

6 

1913, Mar. 

IX 

Colloids and Their Viscosity 

5 

80 

7 

1013, April 

rx 

Tlie Corrosion of Iron and 

4 

m 




Steel (Manchester) 



8 

1013. Nov. 

IX 

The Passivity of Metals 

8 

90 

9 

1011, Mur. 

X 

Optical Rotatory Power 

11 

100 





58 

□90 
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LIST OF SYMPOSIA OF THE FARADAY SOCIETY—Contd. 


(4) Dueixg Sir Robert Had field's Presidency, 1914-1920 


No. 

Da te oj 
Bis* 
cushion. 

Vol. 

Tilk. 

No. 

Papers 

Raiti. 

So. 

of 

m 

1014, Nov* 

X 

The Hardening of Metals 

to 

100 

n 

1013, Oct. 

XI 

The Transformation of Pure 
Iron 

3 

40 

12 

1015, Dec. 

XI 

The Corrosion of Metals 

9 

120 

13 

1016, Mar. 

XII 

Methods anet Appliances for 
the Attainment of High 
Temperatures in the Lab¬ 
oratory 

2 

10 

14 

1016, Nov. 

xii 

Refractory Materials 

20 

210 

iis 

19T7, Mar* 

XIII 

The Training and W ork of 
the ( heiiilealEjiguieer 

6 

00 

1G 

1817, Mav 

xni 

Osmotic Pressure 

5 

TO 

17 

1017, Nov. 

XIII 

Pyrometers and Fyrtrtratry 

19 

180 

li 

1016. Jan. 

XIV 

The Setting of Cemente and 
Plasters 

10 

TO 

19 

1018, Feb. 

XIV 

Electric Furnace* (Monc stT) 

3 

50 

20 

1018,May 

XIV 

Co-ordination of Scientific 
Publication 

I 

m 

21 

1018. Nov. 

XIV 

The Occlusion of Gases by 
Metals 

9 

100 

22 

1010, Jon. 

XV 

The Present Position of the 
Tlteotry of Ionization 

15 

190 

23 

1010, April 

XV 

Examination of Materials 
by X-Ruys 

15 

150 

24 

1020, Jan. 

XVI 

The Mieruscope 

50 

260 

25 

1020, Mar. 

xvi 

Bmte Slags 

10 

50 

20 

1020, Oct. 

XVI 

{ 

Physics and Chemistry of 
Lollokb and Their Bear¬ 
ing on Industrial Ques¬ 
tions 

c) I92G-1922 

20 

200 

200 

I860 

27 

1020. Nov. 

XVI 

Electrrniepciskion and Elec- 
trop luting 

12 

07 

29 

1021, April 

XVII 

The Failure of Metals under 
Internal and Prolonged 
Stress 

20 

220 

SO 

1021, May 

XVII 

Physico-Chemical Problems 
relating to the Soil 

22 

110 

30 

1921, Feb. 

xvn 

Capillarity 

5 

23 

31 

1921, Sept. 

XVII 

Catalysis with Special Refer¬ 
ence to Newer Theories 
of Chemical Action 

15 

202 

82 

83 

1022, Mht, 
1022, Oct. 

XVIII 

Some Properties of Powders 
The Generation and Utiliza¬ 
tion of Cold 

10 

11 

95 

00 

273 

964 




























APPENDIX IV 

ILLUSTRATING THE RAMIFICATIONS OF 
INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION, 


The subjoined list includes the names of some of the famous 
scientists, physicists, chemists, engineer^ and others with whom 
the author has been in touch, personally or by correspondence, 
during the years 1878—1924. To most of these he has supplied 
specimens, particulars, and technical information relating to 
his various steels, also other metallurgical data of scientific 
and technical character. 

GREAT BRITAIN s 


Abel, Sir F., F.H-S, 

Adamson, D + fFJ*ABX) 

Aimlule, Lord* DJSft, (PJ\I.S.L) 
Aitchison, Dr. Leslie. 

Alko, W. D. n F.I.C* 

Andrews, T*, F.R.S. 

Armstrong, Lord, FJI-S. 
(F.PAC.E.) 

Armstrong, Professor H. E., F.R.S. 
Arnold, Dr. J. D., FJLS. 

AspinalL Sir John (P.P.I.CJL) 
Balfour. Sir Arthur. 

Ra (mo lb Wild, Grn- R. K. 

Raker, Sit Benjamin, F.R.S. 

(F.P.LC.E.) 

Baker, William, F.LC. 

Eomby, Sir F. 

Romiibv. Sir NnthafikL 
Bumrfct t Sir William, F.R.S. 

Barry t Sir Jntui Wolfe, F.R.S. 

(1MM.C.EJ 
Bauernmn, Professor. 

Beilby, Sir G, T,„ F r R-S+ 

Bell, Sir Luwt Irfan, F.R.S. 

Bel], Sir Hugh, (WUJS-I-) 
Dcoiiicmrr. Sir Henry, F.R.S. 
Bottom ley. Prof. J. T., F.R.S. 
Bragg, Sir W-, F.R.S. 

Bragg, W. L. T F r R.S. 

Brumwell. Sir F„ F.R.S.(PVAC.E.} 
Brtarlry, fL 


Brown, Professor W. 

Bruce, Sir George (P.FJ.C.E.) 
C&llendar, Prof. H. L., F.R.S, 
Carpenter, Dr. H. €. H., F,Rii + 
Churchward, G. J., M Jnsi-tLE* 
Clerk, Sir DugftJd, 1- -U-S, 
Cooper, A + , LIJD. (PiM-S-IJ 
Crompton, Colonel R. E. 
(PJtfjOE.) 

Crookes* Sir William, F.R.S. 
Dolby, Professor W. E,, F.R.S* 
Dale" Sir David (PJU.SA) 
Darby, J. H- 
DctfJv Dr, C\ II t F.R.S. 
Devonshire, Duke of, K.G. 
Dewar, Sir James, F.R.S. 
Donaldson, Sir Frederick. 
Dorman. Prof- F\ G., F.R.S. 
Ellis* J D. 

Kir William (P.P.LSA) 
Elliot, T. G., F.R.S 
Ewing* Sir Alfred* F.fLS. 
Fleming. Prof, J. A., F.R.S, 
Friend P Dr. J. Newton, 

Gfcwbrock. Sir R. T., FJiJS, 
Giichrwi, l\ €„ FJt.S. 
Gowliuifl, Professor W., F.R.3* 
Gn’ciiwood. Prufessor W. H. 
CkKHlnmn, John 
tlaLsckt:k h K., A,M.l,MeehE., 
F.Inst.P. 
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TYPES AND METHODS OF RESEABCH 

Through which Discovery and Invention may be attained, 
as described by the late Dr. G* Gore* F.R.5., in his book, 

Tht Art of Scientijh ZH&coverjf* 

In dew of the great importance and valuable nature of 
Gore’s advice, since it applies just as much to-day as when 
first given* the following extracts are quoted *" B On the General 
conditions and methods of research in Physics and Chemistry 
as set forth in his admirable book The Art of Scientific Dacmery* 
Gore says that many scientific men hesitate to undertake 
original research from a fear of the great difficulty of the task and 
of repeating experiments which others have already made, and 
also because they do not know how to select suitable subjects; 
and* as one of the most effectual preliminary conditions of 
ensuring success in research is a thorough study of the general 
and special methods and conditions uf discovery, it is hoped 
that such persons will be induced to attempt original investiga¬ 
tion by the aid of the suggestions contained in this book. 

Although men have during all modern time made discoveries 
in physics and chemistry t and many eminent investigators 
have occupied and are still occupying a large portion of their 
lives in original scientific research, the conditions of success and 
failure in the pursuit of original scientific inquiry and the 
methods employed in making discoveries remain for the most 
part unknown to ordinary persons. 

In nearly all cases investigators, from some cause or 
other, have not troubled themselves to describe the actual 
circumstances which gave rise to their discoveries, and have 
thus failed to leave behind them the ladder by which they 
ascended, and by which others might, to some extent at least, 
have been assisted in the pursuit of similar objects. Faraday, 
and particularly Kepler, did, however, leave an account of a few 
of the failures as well as the successes of their researches, 
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WhiLt T da not forget Dr. WEewell's assertion that, speaking 
with strictness, an “ Art of Discovery " is not possible ; that 
we can give no rules Tor the pursuit of truth which shall be 
universally and peremptorily applicable; and that the helps 
which we can offer to the inquirer in such cases are limited and 
precarious, I share his hope that aids may be pointed out which 
arc neither worthless nor tinins tractive. 

To some the very proposal to write a I wok on such a subject 
may appear presumptuous ; and even among scientific invests 
gators there arc those who consider that the methods of discovery 
arc incommunicable. Eut original scientific research is not a 
supernatural operation. If it were, it would not be possible to 
make discoveries by means of our natural faculties, nor to 
communicate them by ordinary means. It is a natural process, 
and being such, it must have laws according to which it operates. 
It is effected by means of our mental powers, and is therefore 
subject to the rules of mental action, and is communicable bv 
ordinary natural methods. It is also being reduced, as 
knowledge advances, to rules of action, and will in time become 
One of the noblest of all intellectual employments. It is well 
known that by obeying the laws of Nature wc learn how to 
employ them; and by studying the principles or science, and 
me action of the human mind in original research, we mav 
reasonably expect to learn the essential conditions upon which 
success in scientific discovery depends. 

In Gore's book, Chapter II deals with Special Methods of 
Discovery, Personal Preparation For Research; Chapter XII 
with Actual Working in Original Scientific Research, General 
Conditions of Scientific Research ; and Chapter XIV, General 
™w and basis of Scientific Research, 

The following Table represented the types of Research and 
methods by which discovery and invention may be attained : 

1. Aid to Analogy. 

2. Hypotheses* 

S- Analysis and Synthesis* 

4* Application of— 

(a) Electricity to bodies, 

(&) Meat to substances- 

■'5. Asking questions and testing such questions. 

0, Assumptions that-* 

fo) There is ccrtumty of all the great principles of 
science. 
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(ft) Complete homologous series exist. 

(e) Converse principles of action exist. 

(d) Certain general statements which are true of 
one force or substance are true to some 
extent of others. 

7* Combined action of many observers* 

8. Comparisons of— 

(a) Facts, and collecting similar ones, 

(ft) Collection* of facts with each other* 

(c) The orders of collections of facts. 

{d) Facts with hypotheses, 

9.. Deducting process. 

10* Employment of new or improved means of observation. 

11. Examination of— 

(n) Common but neglected substances, 

(ft) Effects of forces on substances. 

{ c ) Effects of contact on substances. 

(dj Effects of extreme degrees of force* 

(r) Extreme or conspicuous instances. 

(/) Influence of time upon phenomena. 

(g) Neglected truths and hypotheses. 

(ft) Peculiar minerals, 

(i) Unexpected truths. 

{j) Rare substances. 

(A) Residue phenomena. 

(£] Residues of manufacture. 

(m) The ashes of rare plants and animals. 

12. Extension of— 

(a) The researches of others, 

(ft) Tlie researches of neglected parts of science. 

13. Inductive process. 

14* Investigations of— 

(a) Exceptional cases. 

(ft) Unexpected phenomena. 

(d) Classification unexplained* 

15. Means of— 

(а) Converse experiments, 

(б) Hypotheses* 

(c) 41 Homologous Scries.* 1 

(d) Instruments of great power. 

(i) Improved methods of intellectual operation* 

(/) Measurements* 
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(g) The method of curves. 

(A) The method of least squares. 

(i) The method of means. 

( j) The method of residues* 

(it) New instruments. 

(/) diodes of observation. 

(w) Observations. 

(n) More intelligent and acute observation* 

(a) Additional observations by known methods. 

(p) Periodic functions* 

(?) More refined methods of working. 

(r) Repetition of experiments. 

IG. Simple comparisons of facts of phenomena. 

17i Search for— 

(а) So-called tl impossible 11 things. 

(б) One Lhing and funding another. 

18. Subjecting series of forces or substances to new 
conditions* 

10. Use of— 

(а) Known instruments or forces in a new way. 

(б) Improved instruments, 

(e) More powerful instruments 

(d) Causes by the methods of averages* 

(f) Coincidences. 

2<X Conditions of —- 

{*) Scientific Discovery 

(i} Determination of the nature of a discovery 
contrasted with barren reasoning. 

21* Dependence of discovery upon art of exceptional 
instances* 

22. Fundamental laws of discoverv. 
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